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Anticipate Your Needs for 
Grain Testing Equipment ; 


It Will Pay You to Read This Carefully 


If you are going to need Grain Testing Equipment this year, place 
your order now. We do not urge or want you to overstock. Our sup- 
plies of most items are adequate, and we do not anticipate any short- 
age. Grain testing equipment is regarded as essential by the War 
Production Board. 

Orders should be placed NOW because delivery on some equipment 
is slow. If you wait to order until the week or day you need the equip- 
ment, we may not be able to ship promptly. 

If possible, furnish us with a Priority Rating with your order. Many 
items are classed under Preference Rating Order P-100 carrying an 
A-10 rating. On other equipment you will have to make an application 

2 on a PD-1A form to the War Production Board. 
THE STEINLITE MOISTURE TESTER Remember—Do not overbuy, but place your order well in advance 
Makes a complete test in one minute. Guaran- 


teed accurate. Easy to operate. Sold on a FREE of the time you need the equipment. 
TRIAL BASIS. Immediate delivery without a pri- 
ority rating. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TESTING EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1912 


Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 
Boerner Samplers and Mixers 
Grain Dockage Sieves e Scales 
Weight Per Bushel Testers 


Emerson Dockage Tester e@ Lang Flax Tester 


Sample Pans e Sampling Canvas e Sample Cans 


Respirators e Goggles e Bin Thermometers 
Bag Trucks e Bag Holders e Scoop Truck 


BROWN-DUVEL MOISTURE 
| Send for Free Catalog TESTERS AND ACCESSORIES 


| | SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Seed Trade Reporting Bureau) 


620 BROOKS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your,territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. * 


AMARILLO, TEXAS DES MOINES, IOWA OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members Des Moines Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats.* Grain Exchange Members 
H. C. Adams, broker, grain & field seeds.* Jni Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage-mdsing.* ENID, OKLA. PEPE NI . ag oe 
Great West Mill & Elevator an ae ees dealers, * Board of Trade Members PEORIA, ILL. 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed S. a . 
Kiqaane “Goaih Seed Co., erainfeld weeda® ceouenNel Grain Oo., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. hs Board of Trade Members 
d Elevator Corp., operating UWnid Terminal Elevator. Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commigsion.* 


Martin-Lane Grain Co,, grain and public storage. See ; Bites teh 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse, Renee, Toei tte ala rae oat WS AL Taba 2 Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 


Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. + Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
$ E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 4 4 Laake a Oe AO awe 9 oat 
BALTIMORE, MD. Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds,* Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission, 


Chamber of Commerce Members The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds. FARWELL, TEXAS Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. Rogers & Co., Geo. B., receivers, shippers.* 


Hasenwinkle-Seholer Co., country run grain. 
‘ FORT DODGE, IOWA ( PONTIAC, ILL. 
C i dee aa Me Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
orn Exchange Members ¢ 
American Blytr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS : PORTLAND, ORE. 
Carel mcOr Ae ee Ethin. eacumecien Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 
Mekillen Tne Pa ee Coie guinentare? ee Paul Allison, brkg., consgnmts., grain, seed, ingredients. 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ou Zi ; : Carter Grain Co., C. Beene one consignments. * Grain Exchange Members 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA The Ft. Worth Elvs. & bsg. Co., public storage. Reng, tie Ber ‘< 
PANO Eie eae contac mee Lone Siar Blevators, public storagermerchandising, Bannon, Grain Allg. Co, grain muchts--consignments, 
Wedere North awe Graia O53 codniry van rain,* Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. Stratton Grain Co rain merchants. * fica ” 
WAldeeaGralih Oomeeain: mereanatees a eran Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grn., sds., minerals, Conc’ts.* ‘ 1 & ; 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Uhlmann Wlevators Co. of Texas, mdsg., public storage. 
CHICAGO, ILL. HUTCHINSON, KAN. Merchants Exchange Members 


Board of Trade Members Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co.. grain storage. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* The Salina Terminal Eley. Co., milling wheat. Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 


Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. ¥ : HB 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Ce on a Srert odomulne (ates 


Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions. Board of Trade Members Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants. * 


Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 7 7 ¥ 5 * , 
Onaeen ‘Oats Gott ain Oa RR, Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. SALINA, KANS. 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* Board of Trade Members Bberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* Dayis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* The Smoot Grain Co., milling wheat. 


The Kansas Blevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Oo., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* SIDNEY, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, ete. Wells C»., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. The Salina Terminal Eley. Co., milling wheat. 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants,* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ce fae SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* LO L ’ . Grain Exchange Members 
Board of Trade Members Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 
Crouch Grain ©o., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.” TOLEDO, OHIO 
DECATUR, ILL MEMPHIS, TENN. Board of Trade Members 
i ‘ Merchants Exchange Members : Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 
Baldwin Hlevator Co., grain merchants.* Buxton, E, E., broker and commission merchant,* a ; 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* Y ea y WELLINGTON, KANS. 
DENVER, COLO. A MILWAUKEE, WIS. Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elytr. 
Gralackechunce Menhers Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
oe ie Raat i e Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* WICHITA, KANS. 
Fred M. Smith Grain Ors consignments. : Board of Trade Members 
Woodeamp, Inc., grain, feeds, consignments. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graig/Grain’ Coe wholesale” grain. & tsecads, 
DODGE CITY, KANS. Chamber of Commerce Members Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’] elvtr. business.* 
7 P a a < Ie > * * 
Dodge City Term. Elytr. Co., bonded storage-mehdrs. Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants. WINCHESTER. IND. 


Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa] Assn. Seroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN waiinsion terminal Hive, Wolington, Kens. 


If What You Want you see 


Incorporated Leavenworth Elevator, Leavenworth, Kans. is 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. advertised, tell the advertiser. 
CONSIGNMENTS Wichita, Kans. Wellington, Kans. If Not—Tell the Journal. 
Future orders executed in all markets. Marysville, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed and 
field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois. U.S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXXXVIII, No. 10, May 27, 1942. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 407 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. stds = sous 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, Il. COTTON — BUTTER 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eine: 


Rye — Oats — Soy Beans 
ae ee 141 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLI MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


“in Grain Futures | | CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 


a athe of mach ro lhe i) OG) Be che es 

ine Comprehensive en seni RECEIVERS — SHI PPERS — EXPORTERS 
manner. 

ee io se cea be MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
phy, chapters on: The Development of l TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Futures Trading and the Practice of 


Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @e PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 
The Quaker Oats Company 


This is a valuable book and will be 
GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ml. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


E. H. BEER & CO.., INC. 


CEIVERS SHIPPERS bed 8 
cee eee sr GRAIN Nanson Commission Co. 
as. Englan o., Inc. 2 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS eww. DEWEY = sons 0 Grain—Hay—Seeds 
Commission Merchants CONSIGN TO DEWEY 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore PE Oo RIA ST. LOUIS, MO. 


[here is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your com- 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


The GRope aLERS. JOURNAL 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm te consign te 
Corn—Oats—Seft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


Consignment. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 5 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
Profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 

Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 54% x8". 


Order from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 


Th eee 


INCORPORATED 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
om coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 


Consignments a Specialty 
NEW YORK 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks, 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 

i on 74,950 “ “ " ow “ 
20,000 118,950 " " “ "4g" 
20,000 140,950 20) int . “ 6 f 
20,000 140,950 " " w “6 " 


Pounds in red ink; bushels -in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 
Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. 

Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- 
ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 

These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are 80 
compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt 
to do business without them. By their use you prevent errors, save 
time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on linen ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vell: size 
9x11% inches, Order Form 33X. Price, $2, f. o. b. Chicago. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 409 


AMARILLO 


"Capital of the Panhandle" 


TOP QUALITY_4:,: Protein Wheat 


—Kaffir 

— Milo 

—Cane Seed 
—Sudan Grass Seed 


Write, Wire, or Phone (see numbers shown) the following Members of the 


AMARILLO GRAIN EXCHANGE 


H. C. Adams, 4188 Lester Stone, 2-3885 

Burrus Panhandle Elevators, 4369 Martin-Lane Grain Co., 2-3973 
General Mills, Inc., 9821 Neely Grain & Elevator Co., 6916 
Hardeman-King Co., 5225 Producers Grain Corp., 5331 

D. |. Barnett Grain Co., 2-2201 Stone & Colley Grain Co., 2-3973 


Kearns Grain & Seed Co., 4338 Uhlmann Grain Co., 2-3218 


PUTCO UCC ECOL LULL LULL 
e 


Corn-or-Small Grains 


without changing screens 


Convertible in 30 seconds — half a minute only to 
adjust the precision controls of the two ‘Uni-suc- 
tion air separations and to reset flow gate which 
diverts corn to one or small grains to the other 
of the two sets of large-area ‘Magic-motion’ 
screens... A ‘Super type, masterbuilt Separator 
— saves space, power, labor’s attention — elimi- 
nates expense of a second Cleaner, Motor and 
Dust Collector — simplifies, quickens, improves 
and cheapens cleaning . . . Several sizes — a ca- 
pacity to suit every need. 


Ask for Bulletin J-164 


*magic-sereen” 
Two-in-One Cleaner S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


PITTING OOOO OOOO LLL 
UTTUUUTTUTTCPOPEETTTUOULTTUTUUEDIITUPODEEETUTUUEUUUETTOUEOTIUOUOEIITUUOUDIITITOTETITTUOUTITTTTTETITETT OCTET O TO 
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HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FARMERS * 
HCO OR 
ELEVATORC. 


Contractors 
and 
Engineers 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W, Jackson Blvd. 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


460 St. Helen St., Montreal 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Liwok-Belt 
Grais Car 
Ualoaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with the 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
9 SOUTH CLINTON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers 


Ate ce ccceces 
station On. .\. aseenaes date; billed shipper’s order notify viele ee hcena . 
draft for? S.ps cee -..3 made through.......... bank \of. cose ees ce 
to apply on sale of.......... bushels made........... 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 51%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single Copy, 75c; three copies, $1.95, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
StL Bolg SEG . ee Chicago, Ill. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 
DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings _ Industrial Plants 


concrete. storaces| | TOGENSON| |) HW FICCH C0, 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. Designers and Builders 
Fort Branch, Indiana Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses Elevator Builders and Movers 


‘ REMODELIN : : 
Designers = Contractors Corn [.xchange Bldg MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Barnesville, Minnesota 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO.| | F ROBERTS 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


— CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Il. 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


W. A. Webb, Le Roy, Ill.: I could not 
get along without your magazine. With 
the different conditions we have today, it E. Cc. FURRER 
certainly pays to keep posted. You seem 
to have the happy faculty to gather to- 
gether the facts that a grain man needs to 
know. 


Your Opportunity! 


In the entire history of the grain trade there never has 
been a more opportune time than now to sell an elevator. 
The increasing demand for grain storage space places a 
premium on all elevators. 


Designers and Builders of 


Any Type Grain Elevators 


Consulting Engineer 


Design - Supervision - Reports 
Grain Elevators - Mills- Buildings 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
4107 N. Osceola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


If you want to sell your elevator now is the time to do it. 
Let the grain trade know about it through the “Elevator 
for Sale” columns of the Journals. 


Send us complete details, we will condense into an adver- 
tisement and submit for your approval. The cost is but 
25c per type line each insertion. Four consecutive inser- 
tions earn an attractive discount for cash with order. 


The quicker you get your offer before the trade the earlier 
the sale will be made. Write at once. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 
tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


Everytime 


i 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


QUICK SALE to dissolve partnership. Eleva- 
tor, grain and feed business. 40,000 bushel ca- 


pacity; in county seat. A. J. Duerr, Seward, 
Nebraska. 
MISSOURI Wheat and Feeding territory, 


5,000 bu. cribbed elevator, 20x60 ft. warehouse. 
Excellent location for go-getter; bargain. Ad- 
dress 8834, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


HARROD, OHIO—To settle estate of Kirby 
White. Grain elevator, coal and feed business 
for sale. New Grinder; large territory. Hazel 
F. Pemberton (Admx.), 203 Washington St. 
Phone 67812, Lima, Ohio. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE of elevator. Pub- 
lic sale at West Newell, 5 miles north of Dan- 
ville, Illinois,-on C. & E. I. R.R., elevator, scales 
and buildings on June 8, 1942, at 2 o’clock. Har- 
old A. Craig, Admr., 206 Daniel Building, Dan- 
vlile, Illinois. 


CENTRAL INDIANA — Country Elevator; 
12,000 bushel capacity; A-1 condition; located in 
good farming community; priced right; good 
house near elevator. Albert L. Steinmeier, 
Route 13, Box 325, Indianapolis, Indiana, Phone 
Broadway 4107. 


WE WISH TO RETIRE from the grain busi- 
ness and are offering our five elevators for sale. 
Three located on New York Central. One lo- 
eated C. & HE. I., one on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. P. & P. All located in good Illinois 
territory, and in good repair. Address Smith & 
Hobart, Box 51, Momence, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED position manager good country 
grain elevator, 25 years experience. A. E. Eng- 
berg, Weskan, Kansas. 


WANTED, position as manager grain eleva- 
tor, 15 years experience. Prefer Central Indi- 
ana or Illinois. Address 88J9 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


EXPERIENCED elevator manager wants po- 
sition with Farmers or line company elevator; 
can keep books; knows merchandising and 
hedging; 5 years lumber experience; can handle 
grain station or grain and lumber; good refer- 
ence; not in army age. J. F. Burns, 1209 25th 
St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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ENGINE WANTED 


WANTED—Oil Engine 50 to 100 H.P. Advise 
price F.O.B. shipping point. St. Thomas City, 
St. Thomas, N. Dak. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermil] motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 ®.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Guaranteed rebuilt electric 

Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 


cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
FF -e JOURNALS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 


Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
f9> one year. 


Name of Firm...... 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office .. 
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MOTOR WANTED 


WANTED a 20 or 25 H.P. totally enclosed 
motor and starter; 220 volt, 60 cycle. Sullivan 
Bros., Ulysses, Kansas. 


WANTED—Motor, 30 or 35 H.P. Totally 
enclosed, fan cooled and starter. L. J. Merk- 
linger, Claflin, Kansas. 


SEEDS AND SCREENINGS 


CHARLOCK WANTED 
from ton to a carlot, also sweet clover screen- 
ings. Send samples of identical lots, stating 
quantity and lowest price to 
HINTON &-CO., 
67 Murray St. 


INC. 
New York City 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks 100-ton Track Scale, 
good condition, with 50-ft. eye beams. $1,500 
cash. Blacker Bros., Boulder, Colo. 


FAIRBANKS automatic elevator scale for 
sale. 300 lbs. capacity; good condition; reason- 
able. Address 88K6 Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES WANTED 


USED 10, 15 or 20 Ton Truck Scales. State 
make, platform size, age, condition and price 
in first letter. Putnam, P. O. Box 455, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A its ps Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 lbs. Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form B. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 88B11, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space.. Will sacrifice. Write 
88B12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—16” Sprout-Waldron belt driven 
attrition mill; excellent condition. W. Wool- 
ston, 2225 W. Hamburg St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 00 Sidney combination 
cleaner and sheller used two years. Good as 
new. Priced right for quick sale. Tocsin Lum- 
ber & Grain Co., Tocsin, Ind. 


FOR SALE—No. 4 Duplex Buhr Mill. 2 bu. 
Automatic Dump Scale, Hammer Mills, Mixers, 
cleaners and other machines. T. A. McWilliams, 
1460 S. Second St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—One No. 1 Davis perfected hori- 
zontal batch mixer equipped with 18” sifter. 
One No. 10 Davis horizontal mixer (1000 lb. 
cap). Two complete wood elevators with 5x4 
high speed cups. One Davis special heavy duty 
sifter 36” brushes. One 6” screw conveyor 10’ 
long mounted in steel box. One 10 hp. 1800 rpm. 
motor with starter. Levasy Elevator Co., P.O. 
Box 47, Levasy, Mo. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 
1 each No. 40 and No. 50 Steel King hammer 
mills, without screen change; 1 36” attrition 
mill, direct connected to 2-40 h.p. motors; six 
coal silos and coal carrier. 

19” Bauer attrition mill with 2 20-hp. motors; 
Sprout-Waldron 24” attrition mill with 15-hp. 
motors; 19” Dreadnaught with magnetic separa- 
tor. Many other makes and size attrition mills. 
50-hp. Steel King hammer mill with quick screen 
change. Kelley-Duplex hammer mill; Papec 
mill; one ton horizontal batch mixer; 400 Ib. 
mixer with sifter; hopper and platform scales; 
36” buhr stone under runner; two and three 
pair high roller mills; a few large pulleys; Clip- 
per Cleaners; Carter Disc Separators; Corn 
Shellers; Cob Crushers; Corn Cutters and Grad- 
ers. Everything for the feed mill and elevator. 
Write A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR IMME- 


DIATE SHIPMENT 


Subject to prior sale 

NEW—2 No. 1 Type W Swing Hammer Feed 
Grinders, belt-drive, or motor-drive— 
capacity; screenings 400 to 600 lbs. per 
hour; shelled corn 1000 lbs. per hour. 

USED—30-12 GRUENDLER all steel ball bear- 
ing Feed Grinder, with or without fan, 
25 to 30-HP. 

USED—50-16 GRUENDLER ‘‘SUPREMB” steel 
plate, ball bearing Feed Grinder for 50 
to 75-HP. Slow speed 1800-RPM. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater for 
40 to 50-HP. : * 

USED—Type A ZENITH GRUENDLER Feed 
Grinder for 30-HP. 

USED—SCHUTTE ‘Type F, Model L, Feed 
Grinder for 50 to 60-HP. 

USED—WILLIAMS Model A Miler’s Special 
Screenings and Bran Grinder, belt-drive 
or motor-drive, 600 to 700 lbs. per hour 
capacity. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Drop Cage Feed 
Grinder for 40 to 60-HP. 


USED—SPROUT, WALDRON 20” ball bearing, 
belt driven Attrition Mill. 

USED—Type K-33 MUNSON, single motor driv- 
en Attrition Mill, direct connected to 
15-HP. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—GRUENDLER 2-S-16 Combination Hay 
and Grain Grinder with feed table for 

- 50 to 75-HP. 

USED—GRUENDLER 18”x30” 150 Ibs. capacity 
Batch Mixer with 3-HP., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater Feed 
Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—PAPEC Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—No. 4 GRUENDLER 1500 Ibs. per hour 
Batch Mixer, belt driven. 

USED—GRUENDLER all stainless steel Food 
Grinder with 2-HP. motor. 

ONE—(1) 150-HP. Fairbanks-Morse 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volt, 1800-RPM., slip ring 
motor with starter. 


State fully your requirements. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915-17 North Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 88B9, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 88B10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Huntley Monitor 10-B Gar- 
banzo Grader in good operating condition with 
sereens, belting, pulleys, shafting and D.C. Mo- 
tor. Standard Warehouse Company, 100 Poy- 
dras Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE 


One 2S-16 Gruendler, 50-hp. motor;‘one Miracle 
Ace direct connected to 60 hp.; one double head 
30” Robinson Attrition mill, direct connected to 
two 30 hp. motors; one Monarch friction clutch 
flour packer; two No. 3 Barnard & Leas plan- 
sifters; one Barnard & Leas heavy duty friction 
clutch bran packer; one Munson one ton hori- 
zontal mixer, complete with motor. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20” Robinson Att. Mill; belt drive. 
Flory Bros., Lancaster, Pa. R. D. 1. 


OATS WANTED 


U. S. QUARTERMASTERS DEPOT, Kansas 
City, Mo., will open bids June 2 on the following 
quantities of oats to be delivered at designated 
posts beginning July 1: Fort Riley, Kas., 4,875,- 
700 lbs.; Fort Robinson, Neb., 3,274,300; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 63,400; ROTC, 
Ames, Ia., 50,800. 


ES REE SI ER LRT 
SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3144x5% ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
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S6es: 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
Zalbs.-n Price- $1-70 plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090-Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Save with SIDNEY 


CORN SHELLERS 


For Greater 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


Regardless of how large or how small your plant 
may be, you'll find a dependable Sidney corn sheller 
made to fit your requirements in the complete line 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers have all 
these advantages ... roller bearings, heavy frame, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced through- 
out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today 
for details, and ask for your copy of our new cata- 
log—no obligation. 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” @® Sidney, Ohio 


STOP LOSSES 


IN GRAIN BAGGING 


Losses are red figures against your grain profits whether 
caused by overweights, underweights or high bagging costs. 
Overweight bags satisfy your customers but cut into your 
profits—underweight bags cause embarrassing claims and 
diminish good-will. High bagging costs place you at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC WEIGHING AND BAG- 
GING SCALE will stop all these losses. Gives maximum 
economy in bagging cost and right weight. One man alone 
can accurately weigh and fill 
6 to 7 100-pound bags per min- 
ute. Also supplied in 6 bu. 
size for export bagging. 

It will handle all dry, free 
running, non-dusty materials 
such as wheat, corn, corn 
chops, corn grits, oats, scratch 
feed, barley, peas, malt and 
rye, ete. 

Overhead stationary, overhead 
portable and floor portable 
models are available. 


Safeguard your profits with 
the RICHARDSON AUTO- 
MATIC WEIGHING and 
BAGGING SCALE. 


Send for Bulletin F 3140 


RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus 
Minneapolis Montreal New York Omaha Philadelphia 
San Francisco Wichita 
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The GREE aLERS. JOURNAL 


INSURE WITH 


"THE MILL MUTUALS" 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems - 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
— HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 

Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and Burlap 


Bearings } Ball 


Roller 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 
Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car antes 

uller 

Car { Pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R.R.) Collection 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Concrete Restoration 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Elevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingredients 


§ Dry 
Feed Mixer }. Molasses 


Feed Mill 

Fire Barrels 

Fire Extinguishers 
Foundation Restoration 
Grain Cleaner 

Grain Dryer 

Grain Tables 


Hammer Mill 
Head Drive 
Leg Backstop 
Lightning Rods 
Loading Spout 
Magnetic Separator 
Manlift 
Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 
Oat Clipper 
Oat Huller 
Plans of Grain Elevators 
Portable Pergan 
il Engine 

os laren 
Power Shovel 
Railroad Claim Books 
Rope Drive 
Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 

{ Truck 
Seales { Hopper 

| Automatic 
Scale Tickets 
Scarifying Machine 
Screw Conveyor 
Seed Treating { Machine 

Chemicals 

Separator 


Sheller 

Siding-Roofing | oe 
Silent Chain Drive 
Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 

Storage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 
Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


CONSOLIDATED 
EP eon: 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established- 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged In the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are_ invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 27, 1942 


USED ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
and supplies are finding a ready market. 


WHITE CORN commands such a 
handsome premium growers may plant a 
larger acreage this year. 


MANY IDLE factories are being sold 
for taxes or less, because buyers are in 
urgent need of the building material 
NOW. 


IRRESPECTIVE of whether the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is uncon- 
stitutional or otherwise it is a crime 
that the penalized farmers should have 
to wait years for a Lemke to get its 
validity before the Supreme Court, 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS | storing 
grain under the new C.C.C. Form H, Sup- 
plement 8, will receive more considera- 
tion this year, in fact on grain held 6 
months they will receive 34 of a cent 
cent for conditioning, insurance and other 
charges. The new charges should net 
them over one cent per bushel more than 
for the same service last year. 


FEED dealers in other centers will 
watch with interest the development of 
the pooling system of truck delivery 
planned by the feed dealers of Des 
Moines, Ia. 


FARM LABOR is in ample supply, 
the most striking change being in the 
shrinkage of the normal over-supply. 
Iowa farms had more hired men Apr. 1 
than on Apr. 1, a year ago. 


ONLY EIGHT fires are reported in 
this number of the Journal. All were, 
at least, partially insured except one. 
Fire insurance is so inexpensive only 
very rich dealers can afford to go without 
it. The risk is too great. 


A REAL SERVICE to the country 
elevator operator is furnished by the 
country elevator committee of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Ass’n in its 
interpretations of the elevator agree- 
ment, as published elsewhere. 


CORN is disappearing so rapidly in 
feeding and manufacturing channels that 
the producers of that grain are likely 
to be more fortunate than the wheat 
growers in finding room to store the 
crop. Corn industries and distillers are 
going full blast and hog raisers are plan- 
ning to feed to heavier weights. 


THE RAILROADS must not be denied 
the equipment and supplies required to 
meet the increased war demand for trans- 
portation. Submarine sinkings have 
brought home the dependence on water 
transport; and any burocratic sabotag- 
ing of land transport on the railroads 
will likewise hamper our war effort. As 
truck lines gradually have to quit for 
want of tires, so will the burden on the 
rails be increased. 


THE RECOMMENDATION of the 
Office of Defense Transportation that 
shippers’ order bills of lading be dis- 
continued is probably prompted by the 
abuses of shippers in some lines of trade 
but grain shippers have never routed 
grain out of line because the nearer the 
destination the more likely their grain 
will be given a satisfactory grade. The 
shorter the distance shipped the less 
opportunity for deterioration. 


GRAIN DEALERS in some parts of 
the country are renting vacant buildings 
in the hope of protecting bulk grain 
from the elements, and doubtless this 
will help to relieve the storage scarcity, 
but grain dealers must bear in mind that 
store buildings and most vacant struc- 
tures now obtainable are not built to 
resist the lateral stress, which is exerted 
by stored bulk grain. This is emphasized 
by the collapse of many poorly construct- 
ed grain elevators. Lateral stress is a 
real factor that must be given every con- 
sideration. Last year bagged grain 
helped to form retaining walls for the 
storage of many piles of grain, but bags 
are not now obtainable in quantity. 
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A DUST explosion in Michigan should 
help to stimulate the earnest desire of all 
elevator operators to keep their plants 
clean and free from fine dust. 


AN UNUSUAL number of changes in 
ownership and in management of coun- 
try elevators is recorded in this number 
due largely to men going to war. 


THE DEPUTY CHIEF of the food 
branch of the W.P.B. points out that 
there is no central head below the rank 
of the President who can co-ordinate the 
activities of the several governmental 
agencies into a single overall program. 
We all join in his hope that some for- 
ward-looking steps will be taken along 
that line in the not too distant future. 


THE QUOTA vote shows that nearly 
one-fifth of the wheat growers eligible 
to ballot do not want to be recipients of 
government charity, or that they would 
forego the benefit payments in a 
patriotic endeavor to save the funds of 
the government for the prosecution of 
the war. If the Axis beats us the 
United States farmer may regret that 
he may have contributed to our defeat 
by taking money needed to buy war 
munitions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM Wash- 
ington that storage space in partially 
filled bins be salvaged through the mix- 
ing of different grades of grain so as to 
release some of the space in other par- 
tially filled bins. That impractical sug- 
gestion might gain some storage room, 
but it would also shrink the value of the 
grain mixed and shippers of experience 
cannot be expected to invite discounts 
through the consolidation of small lots 
of grain in order to gain storage room. 


BURGLARS BROKE so many safes in 
country elevator offices of Indiana and 
Ohio that the dealers lost all patience 
with the scoundrels and drove the police 
to a vigilance that has resulted in the 
arrest of several yeggmen, and one 
brazen burglar was cajoled into confess- 
ing to wrecking nine elevator safes in 
the two states. More urgent demand on 
the part of elevator operators has result- 
ed in greater vigilance on the part of 
the law enforcement officials, and similar 
persistent demands should bring similar 
results in other sections. 


THE TRANSFER of old grain from 
standard, modern elevators to CCC’s 
steel tanks now being moved from the 
corn belt to the wheat surplus states is 
a work, which will employ many times 
as much labor and necessitate much 
greater expense, than the construction 
of temporary storage warehouses such 
as were erected a year ago at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, Ont., without 
any expense to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Why must our bungling bureau- 
crats persist in employing the most dif- 
ficult and most expensive way out of 
their handling of our surplus grain? 
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ONE of the most ridiculous of bureau- 
cratic endeavors is the effort of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
persuade farmers to grind their own 
wheat flour, when the practical experi- 
ence of the ages has taught that the offal 
from patent flour is most advantage- 
ously fed to the cow as an intermediary 
in the production of milk, the best of 
all foods. The human animal has but one 
stomach, while the cow has four with 
which to extract all the value of the feed 
and actually to manufacture vitamin. 


THE CHAIRMAN of the Canadian 
Wheat Board told parliament at Ottawa 
last week that the Cereals Importing Au- 
thority of the United Kingdom has asked 
that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange be 
kept open for the purpose of obtaining 
the maximum shipments of grain from 
Canada. The chairman himself testified 
that the Canadian government had saved 
millions of dollars by the purchase of 
Winnipeg futures instead of storing 
wheat and paying charges thereon, as is 
done by our Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 


Truck Regulation Too Drastic 


“To conserve and providently utilize 
transportation facilities and equipment, 
including rubber tires, of private carriers 
by motor vehicle” the Office of Defense 
Transportation has promulgated some or- 
ders which if carried out literally would 
to a considerable extent defeat the stated 
purpose. 

To realize how difficult it is to frame 
an order to achieve a desirable end one 
has only to place himself in the shoes 
of the drafter. In this instance it is 
humanly impossible to substitute a cast- 
iron regulation for the exercise of sound 
individual judgment on the spot. 

To mention only one point with which 
farmers and country elevator operators 
are perfectly familiar, the matter of haul- 
ing feed from the country station eleva- 
tor to the farm, under the order if-strict- 
ly enforced, the farmer not only, as most 
often the case, would have to haul his own 
products to market but would have to 
carry feed from the feed store to his 
farm. Instead of one dealer truck deliv- 
ering economically to several farms on 
one trip several farm trucks would be 
driven to town and back. 

Trucks going beyond the 15-mile limit 
must carry a load of 100 per cent, with 
an overload not to exceed 20 per cent, 
and must return with 75 per cent of their 
capacity loaded. As the feed dealer 
can not get a return cargo his trucks 
will be driven off the highway. 

Altho a farm supplier with a fair 
amount of business can operate a small 
fleet of trucks economically the effect 
will be to divert his traffic to a more 
expensive common carrier whose driver 
can not double as sales representative 
of the feed merchant. 


Overbidders Disappearing 


The jealous over-bidders of 50 years 
ago are slowly but surely disappearing 
from the grain business and dealers are 
showing more consideration for one an- 
other as well as for their own bank ac- 
count. All dealers have finally come to 
the conclusion that they cannot get a 
living out of the grain business if they 
pay more for grain that they can get 
for it. Gradually business is becoming 
stabilized and the short sighted individ- 
uals, who, in the early days, delighted 
in trying to drive out competition made 
it impossible for any grain merchant in 
their neighborhood to get a living from 
the grain business. 

In the days of North Storm and other 
rampant over-bidders the unreliable fly- 
by-nights prided themselves on paying 
more than anyone else for grain, but 
of course, that was in the day when 
weighing facilities were defective and 
buyers made a strong draft on their 
imagination when it came to classifying 
their purchases. The over-bidder of the 
early day overlooked the fact that in 
overbidding the market he not only 
brought losses to his neighbors but also 
to himself. 

The state and local associations 
through their frequent gatherings of 
neighbor groups have broken down the 
old, stubborn walls of jealousy and 
hatred and convinced neighboring deal- 
ers that by cultivating friendly relations 
business becomes more enjoyable and 
more profitable. 


Urgent Reason for Holding All 
Grain Trade Conventions 


The large attendance of grain deal- 
ers at most of the spring conventions 
emphasizes the eagerness of grain deal- 
ers to get a clear understanding of 
what the Government wants. All seem 
anxious to cooperate in every war activ- 
ity but being confronted by many con- 
fusing orders, instructions, limitations 
and interpretations of regulations, make 
it most difficult for many to understand 
exactly what the Washington authorities 
are driving at, hence grain dealers have 
come out to the conventions in unusual 
numbers hoping through addresses by 
Government officials and through con- 
ferences with other dealers to get a 
clear understanding of what is desired 
and how best to advance the interest of 
the Government. 


That is why the attendance at spring 
conventions has been unusually large 
and so long as the Government officials 
continue to issue new orders, and new 
interpretations grain dealers will seek 
to get a clear understanding of the or- 
ders in order that they may be of great- 
er help in advancing the cause sought. 

So long as we continue at war, the 
grain dealers and other handlers of food 
will continue to ask for the interpreta- 
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tion of the Government’s orders in or- 
der that they may comply literally with 
every new order. Naturally all will con- 
tinue to attend the trade’s conventions 
and ask questions, and the clearer the 
understanding most of the trade have of 
the orders the better will be the cooper- 
ation with the different boards, bureaus 
and commissions entrusted with the 
promotion of the best interests of the 
nation, hence it would seem quite clear 
that all of the regular conventions be 
held as usual in the hope of helping the 
rank and file of the trade to a clearer 
understanding of how they can most ef- 
fectively help the Government to supply 
food to the warriors of the Allies. 


Marketing the 1942 Crops 


The—unparalleled stocks choking 
the grain storage facilities of the 
nation combined with the railroads’ in- 
ability to obtain an unlimited supply of 
new boxcars, points to a possible con- 
gestion of both storage and shipping 
facilities so that country buyers may 
experience unusual difficulty in finding 
a place to unload their bursting bins. 

The large crops soon to be harvested 
in the southwestern winter wheat states 
at a time when both country and termi- 
nal elevators are congested by new rec- 
ord surpluses from former crops calls 
for extra caution on the part of country 
buyers, whose bins are also overloaded. 

Corn can be left on the stalk or 
cribbed in the field, but wheat and 
other small grain must be protected 
from the elements or suffer great 
damage. nat 

Some country elevator operators have 
provided temporary storage but the to- | 
tal volume of storage space is small 
compared with the prospective need. 

The railroads, while eager to trans- 
port free wheat to consuming markets, 
are determined that their boxcars shall 
not be used for warehousing grain, so it 
behooves shippers to arrange for prompt 
handling at destination else their ship- 
ments be confiscated to satisfy the new 
exorbitant demurrage charges now pro- 
posed. 

The movement to most of the central 
markets will be under the control of 
committees of grain merchants who will 
strive to keep shippers who have for- 
merly used their marketing facilities 
fully advised of what grain and when 
it can be marketed. The closer shippers 
keep in touch with the marketing com- 
mittees the less difficulty will they ex- 
perience in relieving the congestion at 
their own station. 

The rail carriers and grain receivers 
are cooperating to expedite the han- 
dling of the new crop as efficiently as 
possible and inasmuch as the enormous 
crops of 1941 were marketed with little 
friction or loss, we feel certain the en- 
tire trade will cooperate in saving all 
of the 1942 crop. The world needs food. 
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Interpretations of 1942 Amend- 
ments to Storage Agreement 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Country Elevator Com- 
mittee of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n has received a number of inquiries about 
features of the 1942 supplement to the Uniform 
Storage Agreement. Some of these inquiries 
are reproduced here as questions, and the com- 
mittee has endeavored to give the best possible 
answers after making inquiries Ehrough their 
ass’n’s Washington office. 


1. Question: In case of loss by fire and 
other causes, how will settlement be made? 


Answer: Our understanding is that all stor- 
age and other charges would be paid up to the 
date of the loss, without proration. 

2. Q.: Does the supplement provide for a 
cut-off date on 1941 loan wheat? 


A.: Yes, and we understand the cut-off will 
be allowed on 1941 loan wheat whether it has 
been moved from one warehouse to another; 
loan wheat of later crops, however, will have the 
cut-off only if it remains in the same warehouse 
upon whose receipt the loan was made. Addi- 
tionally, the cut-off (beginning this new year) 
will apply to all grains. 

3. Q.: How are rates figured under para- 
graph 10? 

A.: Take, for example, wheat, stored in Area 
Ill. If the wheat went into store on Jan. 1, 
1942, it will have earned all charges under the 
old contract, on May 31, so the extra month in 
the new supplement wil] NOT apply here. How- 
ever, if the wheat went into store on May 1, 
1942, under the old contract it would earn turn- 
ing charges of one-quarter cent for each May 
and June, and three-eighths cent per month for 
the next FOUR months. Wheat going into 
store on and after July 1, 1942, in this area, will 
earn the full six months of turning charges at 
three-eighths cent per month. (The above ap- 
plies to wheat which does NOT have the cut- 
off on June 30 in this area. If the wheat is 
subject to the cut-off this year, it will earn the 
old rates to June 30, and then will start a new 
year on July 1 under the terms of this new sup- 
plement). 


4, Q.: Does paragraph 1 of this supplement 
“require” that the country warehouseman ‘issue 

receipts on wheat showing average station pro- 
tein? 

A.: No; it says he “may.” 

5. Q.: In the case of an outlying REA 
nal, how can the warehouseman tell whether 
USDA has a right to reject under paragraph 
2(b) or 2(c)? 

A.: If the subterminal is tocated at a station 
where NEITHER official grades are available 
or a protein laboratory located, delivery may be 
made under 2 (c). But even if official grades 
are available, or if a protein laboratory is lo- 
cated at the station, it still may be possible to 
deliver under 2(c) “if” the government agency, 
after a review of your situation, gives such per- 
mission. 

6. Q.: In paragraph 2 (c), 
mean by “fairly representative’’? 

A.: Undoubtedly the government would ex- 
ercise its right to reject wheat if the ware- 
houseman seems intent upon delivering wheat 
consistently below the grade and quality of 
wheat stored by the government. They want 
delivery of about the same wheat they de- 
posited; they don’t want the warehouseman to 
deliver to them all his low grade wheat, and to 
keep back for himself all the high grade wheat 
represented by government-held receipts. 

7. Q.: Under this supplement, what rates 
apply to grain sorghums and soybeans? 

A.: The rates shown for wheat. 

8. Q.: What is the meaning of the last sen- 
tence in paragraph 6? 

A.: That country elevators (those receiving 
by wagon or truck) will be allowed 3c per 
bushel unloading charge for BULK (not 
sacked) wheat, in Area I. 


what do they 


The above questions and answers apply gen- 
erally to country elevators, the Country Elevator 
Committee of the National Ass’n not attempting 
to analyze the supplement provisions as to ter- 
minal (rail and water receipts) warehouses. 


USDA Wheat Sales 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced May 16 that Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration during the preceding week sold approxi- 
mately 1,560,000 bus. of 1941-crop warehouse- 
stored wheat which was not redeemed Apr. 30, 
1942, the maturity date of the loans. 


In accordance with the announcement pre- 
viously made, the warehouse-stored wheat held 
under loan which was not sold was acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at the face 
value of the notes, plus interest and carrying 
charges. Approximately 197,000,000 bus. of 
wheat, it is estimated, were taken over in this 
manner in satisfaction of loans. 

Wheat from the 1941 crop held under loan in 
farm storage, may be resealed until April 30, 
1943, or may be repossessed any time prior to 
July 1, 1942. All 1941 farm-stored wheat not 
redeemed on which loans are not extended will 
become the property of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration immediately upon delivery to an accept- 
ed warehouse. On May 9, 1942, loans were out- 
standing on approximately 99,896,000 bushels of 
this farm-stored wheat. In addition, loans were 
outstanding on approximately 3,000,000 bus. of 
wheat from the 1940 crop resealed on farms. 
This wheat must be redeemed by July 1, 1942 
or delivered to Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Preliminary reports indicate that under the 
1941 program recently completed, loans were 
reported made on a total of 365,336,000 bus. of 


~wheat, including 118,658,000 ‘bus. stored on the 


farm and 246,678,000 bus. stored in warehouses. 
Loans have been repaid on about 51,000,000 bus., 
of which about 16,000,000 bushels were farm- 
stored and 35,000,000 were warehouse-stored. 
Prior to Apr. 30, 1942, the maturity date of the 
loans, about 15, 500, 000 bus. were delivered to 
the Corporation in satisfaction of loans, includ- 
ing approximately 2,400,000 bus. from farm 
storage and 13,100,000 bus. from warehouse 
storage. Sales May 5, 1942 and previous sales 
for feed of the 1941 wheat have amounted to 
about 3,100,000 bus. At the present time, ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 bus. of excess quota wheat 
from the 1941 crop are held in warehouses un- 
der loans which have been extended for an- 
other year. 

Stocks of wheat owned by the Corporation 
amount to approximately 210,400,000 bus. from 
the 1941 crop as of May 9. In addition, ap- 
proximately 109,300,000 bus. from the 1939 and 
1940 crops were held as of the same date in 
pools to be sold for the account of the pro- 
ducers. 


Remittances for payment of loans on grain 
will no longer be accepted by the Cce 
unless accompanied by signed order of bor- 
rower-grower. Hitherto grain under loan 
has been released on payment by parties not 


a party to the contract. 

Leaking _ 
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Grain dealers can help brother shippers in the 
collection of claims for loss in transit by report- 
ing to Grain & Feed Journals, for free publica- 
tion, car initials, number, place, date and condi- 
tion of car seen leaking grain in transit. 


Recently we have received reports of the fol- 
lowing leaking or bad order cars: 


Grand Saline, Tex., May 21.—Eleven box 
cars loaded with grain ona T. & P. R. R. 
east bound special were smashed in the local 
yards—P. J. P. 
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Warehouseman's Liability as of 
Date of Fire 


F. H. Peavey & Co. operated two public ware- 
houses under one license at Wahpeton, N. D., 
and on Aug. 3, 1939, received of P. L. Keating 
606 bus., 10 lbs. of No. 3 dark northern wheat, 
for which a warehouse receipt was issued. 

The next day, Aug. 4, the warehouse in 
which the wheat was stored burned and the en- 
tire contents was destroyed. 

Peavey & Co. offered Keating $339.46, the 
value of the wheat at the time of its destruc- 
tion. The firm continued to operate at Wahpe- 
ton, repaired the burned house and operated 
both. 

Keating brought suit for the highest market 
value of the wheat between the time of his 
demand for the delivery thereof and the date 
of the trial, alleging conversion. 

Plaintiff Keating’s contention that a different 
rule applies when a warehouseman continues in 
business was sustained by Judge Fred Jansonius 
of the district court of Burleigh County giving 
judgment as claimed. 

Sec. 34, Chap, 155, Laws of North Dakota, 
1927, provides: 


“Where a public warehouseman ceases busi- 
ness thru destruction of warehouse by fire or 
other causes, or thru insolvency, such ware- 
houseman shall redeem all outstanding storage 
receipts at the price prevailing on the date the 
warehouse was destroyed, or closed because of 
insolvency, and the holder of such upon due 
notice must accept the price and surrender the 
receipts.”’ 

Plaintiff said that since the foregoing statute 
permits a warehouseman who ceases busitess 
because of the destruction of his warehouse 
by fire, to settle with the owner of destroyed 
grain upon the basis of its value at the time of 
its destruction, it follows that he is'to be denied 
that privilege if, as in this case, he continues 
in business at another warehouse and imme- 
diately rebuilds the destroyed warehouses and 
re-engages in business therein. 

Keating was represented in court by J. M. 
Hanley of Mandan; and the North Dakota 
Board of Railroad Commissioners was repre- 
sented as intervenor by James M. Hanley, Jr., 
of Bismarck. W. H. Stutsman of Mandan and 
A. C. Remele of Minneapolis represented de- 
fendant Peavey & Co. 

A reversal was ordered Mar. 14, 1942, by 
Judge Burke of the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota, who said: 

It does not follow from the fact that a bail- 
ment of grain continues after the sale of the 
grain that it also continues after destruction of 
the grain by fire. Consideration of custom and 
necessity of the business which gave rise to the 
legal fiction in the case of a sale do not exist 
in case of destruction by fire. We therefore 
find no support in the decisions for the con- 
struction which plaintiff contends should be 
given to Sec. 34. Standing alone this statute 
merely fixes the liability of a warehouseman 
who ceases business because of the destruction 
of his warehouse from any cause or because 
of insolvency. Plaintiff’s contention that, by 
negative import, the statute upsets well estab- 
lished rules of law and imposes a different 
measure of liability for destroyed grain upon a 
warehouseman who continues in business is not 
sound. 

Further it is contrary to the clear impli- 
cation of Sec. 29 of the same chapter which 
provides: 

“All grain, whether on storage ticket or deposit 
with the warehouseman, shall be kept insured 
at the expense of such warehouseman for the 
benefit of the owner.”’ 

In this section the Legislature has made pro- 
vision to protect a bailor of stored grain against 
loss arising from the destruction of the grain. 
It has protected him to the extent of the value 
of the grain at the time of its destruction. 

We think that Sec. 29 is a clear legislative 
recognition of the general rule that a bailment 
of stored grain in a public warehouse is ter- 
minated by the destruction of the grain—3 

W. (2d) 104. 
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The experi- 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.) 


Corn Chops Subject to 
Price Ceiling? 
Grain & Feed Journals: Are corn chops 
subject to price regulation under the regulation 


of Apr. 28?—L. P. Cook & Son, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Ans.: Supplemental Regulation No. 1, effective 


May 11 excludes ground grain feeds. These are 
whole grains or seeds which are ground only 
for the purpose of feeding animals. “Cor n chops 
come under this classification and are exempt. 
It makes no difference whether the grains are 
crushed, cracked or pulverized; they are exempt. 


Washington News 


The introduction of a bill in Congress re- 
quiring the collection of statistics on stocks 
of soybeans the same as on grain is contem- 
plated. 

The senate banking committee voted May 
19 to exclude farm products from commodi- 
ties the R.F.C. would be authorized to buy 
and sell for price control. 


John R. Turney has been appointed direc- 
tor of the newly created division of transport 
conservation controlling passenger . and 
freight vehicles, under the O.D.T. 


Senator Wheeler told the Senate there 
had been waste and extravagance in admin- 
istering the federal farm programs. Senator 
Byrd said 10,000 farm committeemen had 
collected $44,000,000 in expenses during the 
last fiscal year. No wonder they wish to 
continue. 

The Senate May 20 passed the bill appro- 
priating $865,000,000 for the Dept. of Agri- 
culture. The C.C.C. is authorized to dis- 
pose of 125,000,000 bus. of wheat as low as 
85% of the parity price of corn. House con- 
currence is required, as the House bill for- 
bids sales below parity. 

Authority to buy and sell commodities at 
a loss is provided in a bill approved by the 
Senate banking committee, and empowering 
the R.F.C. and F.C.C. to make subsidy pay- 
ments for the purpose of holding prices 
down. Borrowing power of the R.F.C. is 
increased $5,000,000,000 and of the C.C.C. 
$1,000,000,000. 

Dry milk solids are defined in a bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Patman, as “the product 
resulting from the removal of fat and water 
from milk and contains the lactose, milk pro- 
teins and milk minerals in the same relative 
proportions as in the fresh milk from which 
made. It contains not over 5% moisture. 
The fat content is not over 14% unless 
otherwise indicated,” 

Insurance against air raid property losses 
is provided in a bill signed by the president. 
The War Damage Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., shall use 
RFC funds, not to exceed $1,000,000,000, to 
provide, thru insurance, reinsurance, or other- 
wise, against loss of or damage to property, 
real and personal, which may result from 
enemy attack, including any action taken 
by the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy attack. Such 
protection shall be made available thru the 
War Damage Corp. on and after a date to 
be determined and published by the Sec’y 
of Commerce which shall not be later than 
July 1, 1942. Uniform premium rates for 
each type of property with respect to which 
such protection is made available shall be 
established from time to time by the War 
Damage Corp. 


J. R. Bishop has been appointed head of 
the grain products ,section of the W.P.B. 
He will handle also flour and feed problems. 


Mr. Bishop is vice pres. of the American 
Maize Co. 


Jos. L. Overlock has been appointed Chi- 
cago regional director of the W.P.B. He was 
at one time comptroller of the Armour Grain 
Co., and from 1930 to 1941 was vice pres. of 
the Continental-Illinois National Bank & 
custo: 


Storage Interests Kansas 
Co-operatives 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, held at Wichita, Apr. 15, 
C. C. Winter, state wheat loan administrator, 
said that terminal facilities are crowded and 
cannot handle the crop. 

L. F. Kirkwood of Preston was elected pres., 
and F. M. Cudney of Belpre, vice pres. for the 
ensuing year. 


Abbreviated Names of Federal 


Agencies 
AAA: Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Administers Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 


AMA: Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. Consolidates marketing services and pro- 
grams of the following: SMA: Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration; AMS: Agricultural 
Marketing Service; CEA: Commodity Ex- 
change Administration; FSCC: Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corp. 


BAE: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Plans—programs and economic research for 
the Department of Agriculture. 


CCC: Commodity Credit Corporation: Buys, 
sells, lends upon, or otherwise deals in agri- 
cultural or other commodities. 


FCA: Farm Credit Administration. Pro- 
vides a credit system for agricultural and farm- 
er co-operative marketing, purchasing and busi- 
ness service organizations. Sells grain eleva- 
tors on which mortgages to it are foreclosed. 


_FCIC: Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. -Provides all-risk crop insurance to wheat 
and cotton growers. 


FSA: Farm Security Administration. Ad- 
ministers program for rural rehabilitation and 
farm tenant aid. 

FTC: Federal Trade Commission. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent unfair competition; false ad- 
vertising ; price discrimination; and to investi- 
gate economic and business conditions. 

ICC: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Regulates common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce transportation. 

WPB: War Production Board. Exercises 
general direction over war procurement and 
production program. 


Soybeans: 
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{Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford to pass up 
these opportunities to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions and profit by the experience and study 
of cthers. 

June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 


Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


June 4, 5, 6. American. Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 8, 9. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 12.—Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 


Ass'n, Inc., Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
June 12, 13. Eastern Federation of Feed 


Merchants, Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 


June 17-19. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, De 
Sota Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


June 18, 19. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 


June 22, 23, 24. American Seed Trade Ass’n. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y- 


June 29.—Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n Me- 
morial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


Oct. 12-13—Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Oct. 12-13.—Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass'n, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Nails and Metal for Wood Bins? 


A promise that lumber frozen at the mills 
would be made available for construction of 
grain storage bins was made by the W.P.B. 
May 22 

Farm equipment manufacturers were told to 
make as many wooden bins as they could. 

Last week, at the army’s request, W.P.B. 
prohibited large producers from making any 
deliveries of construction lumber—of the type 
needed to build such bins—except to the army, 
navy, and maritime commission. 

Because of the growing demand for bins to 
handle the large grain crop, William R. Tracy, 
chief of the WPB farm machinery and equip- 
ment branch, announced that the limitation 
would not apply to wooden bins containing only 
small quantities of metal. 

Additional steps must be taken by allocations 
of nails and reinforcing metals. 


Soybean Inspections Drop 
Sharply in April 


Soybean inspected receipts pia, ton 257 
cars in April, bringing the total since Oct. 1 
to 37,769 cars, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. April 1941 inspections totaled 3,738 
cars. All but 48 cars of the April inspections 
this season classed as Yellow. 

A larger percentage of the soybeans inspected 
graded No. 4 and Sample grade in April than 
in March. Only 78 percent of the April in- 
spections graded No. 3 or better, while 15 per 
cent graded No. 4, and 7 per cent Sample grade. 
In March 84 per cent of the inspected receipts - 
graded No. 3 or better and in April 1941, 92 per 
cent fell in these grades. 

The inspections of soybeans in April included 
the equivalent of 10 cars inspected as cargo lots, 
and truck receipts equivalent to about 22 cars. 


Inspected Receipts, April 1942, in Carlots' 


Total 
Total October 1, 
Grade April 1941 to April 
Class No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Sample 1942 30, 1942 
"Yalow of ep cn sek «0 ene le Coat eee 18 276 6423 182 90 1,209 37,010 
CAPOER ... FUlada se dee aeecrakaeenee —_ _ — — oo _ 11 
Bro WILE titey «> pc tlartan ee oats aie cee — 1 3 1 2 7 50 
Bigchr ahs n'p see Recie orate eetenieee 1 6 4 4 1 16 364 
MISGG oo ...: ok Seen en erates 1 3 13 5 3 25 334 
WORE CATS. is cin on. 5 riceiirialeme eed 20 286 663 192 96 1,257 
Percentages! (....55 ceo nsaeeheres tes 2 23 53 15 7 100 
4c 2:8 a eee RS me PALS ei Sts AF —_— id — --—— 
Oct. 1, 1941 to April 30, 1942 ....... 2664 9588 18651 " 5273 1593 37,769 


1Cargo and truck receipts converted into ecarlots on 


basis of 1,500 bushels equal 1 carlot. 
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Problems of War Time Fire Protection 


By C. R. McCorter of Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. before Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents 


At Ellicott City, Md., where the plant ccn- 
sisted of a fire resistive flour mill and a fire re- 
sistive elevator, the fire originated in a railroad 
trestle, from an undetermined cause. The plant 
-was located about a block outside of the city 
limits, and when the fire was reported the vel- 
unteer department refused to respond until they 
could get authority from the chief. It took some 
fifteen minutes to get his approval, and by this 
time a fire was under way that it was impos- 
sible to control until a loss in excess of $1,- 
200,000 had resulted. Had the proper fore- 
thought been given to what might develop, cer- 
tainly arrangements would have been made un- 
der which a call would have been responded to 
promptly ; and had this been done, the probabil- 
ities are that the loss, which was discovered 
early, and was outside of the building, could 
have been handled without much trouble. 

At Lawrenceburg, Ind., fire started on a 
wooden railroad spur trestle, so it will be seen 
the cause was very similar to the one at Elli- 
cott City. During the early stages plant em- 
ployes attempted to use a private hose line from 
the hydrant, but the hose burst when the water 
was turned on. Fire spread very rapidly; there 
was some delay in the arrival of the fire de- 
partment, and the final story was a loss in ex- 
cess of $350,000. It is very evident that had 
the necessary study been given to the matter, 
the private fire brigade would have been well 
organized, the hose would have been in good 
condition, and the calamity averted. It so hap- 
pens that this flour mill and elevator was the 
principal industry of the town. It cannot be 
rebuilt under present conditions, and the result 
is that the former employes of the company, 
who pretty generally own their homes, find 
themselves out of employment. Their own 
property has depreciated in value on account of 
the loss of the industry to the town. Isn’t it 
logical to assume that this disaster to the town, 
to the mill company, and to its employes would 
have been averted had a little more attention 
been given to the training of the employes as to 
how best to handle a fire should one occur, and 


Holstein, Milwaukee, Wis., Pres.- 


Walter C. 
Elect Grain & Stock Exchange. 


then seeing to it that all fire fighting equipment 
was in excellent shape? I think so. 

Three losses occurred between May 27 and 
May 31l—undoubtedly the hottest week in the 
history of the mill and elevator industry. Cer- 
tainly the Ellicott City and Lawrenceburg fires 
could have been avoided had proper precautions 
been taken; and this seems equally true of the 
Jersey City fire. We can now see the mistakes 
that made possible such disasters. 


Structural Factors head the list. The very 
nature of a Terminal Elevator is such that there 
are large areas and vertical openings, so with 
this type of risk it is much more subject to total 
loss than any other class. The only answer 
to this one is to see that a fire does not get 
started. 


Occupancy Factors are not so serious in 
elevator risks as in many others; but stocks 
under present conditions are heavy, and there 
are cases developing where older buildings are 
being overloaded, and this is serious. It is much 
better not to take a chance on overloading. 


Fire Protection Deficiencies are wholly 
within your control. See that adequate fire 
protection is provided. Better have too much 
than not enough. Property owners place too 
much reliance on municipal protection and ex- 
pect to do the impossible. Remember, you con- 
trol the first line of defense. 


Delays in Giving Alarm.—Chief reasons 
are that persons without adequate experience, 
equipment, or help, try to put out the fire with- 
out calling the fire department. Inadequate 
watch service and fire alarm protection are 
other causes under this heading. Watchman 
schools in the large cities are proving to be of 
real value, and should be utilized. 


Fire Fighting Difficulties—It is difficult to 
anticipate what may develop under this heading, 
but if you will have your fire chief go over your 
plant no doubt the will be able to point out many 
factors; and those that can be solved, by all 
means see that they are promptly taken care of. 


Water Supplies have greatly improved in 
recent years. j 


Shortage of Hydrants is a difficulty that is 
very common with terminal elevators. Fires 
cannot be fought without ample water supplies, 
and if a proper number of hydrants have not 
been provided, it may be the reason for losing 
your plant. 

The superintendent, of course, should see 
that at all times there is an ample supply of fire 
fighting equipment contained in the elevator, 
and that all employes are properly instructed as 
to its use. It is surprising the number of losses 
that have occurred on account of fire extinguish- 
ers not having been kept in good condition, or 
hose allowed to deteriorate to the point that 
when put into use they burst and are of no 
value. Recent disasters have brought home 
to us that Washington’s slogan—“In Time of 
Peace Prepare for War”—is a very good one. 
It is equally true that it is very well to plan 
carefully how to handle a fire should one occur, 
and if you will call your fire chief and have him 
become thoroly familiar with your plant, he 
probably will be able to give you some sugges- 
tions at the moment for some improvement that 
might be made to prevent a fire; and certainly 
he will be in a better position to handle one 
should it occur. 

If the elevator superintendents, thru their 
local chapters, would copy the work of the 
superintendents of the packing plants on this 
fire prevention matter, a long step would have 
been taken towards meeting the continual prob- 
lems that are developing in the industry. An 
organization of this kind would, we are sure, 
in practically every city have the hearty sup- 
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port of the fire department, and out of it you 
would find that you could avail yourselves of 
the technical knowledge of the fire department 
engineers, who, with you, could study in ad- 
vance how best to handle a fire in your prop- 
erty should one occur. It is so much better to 
prevent fires than to put them out after they 
are started; but it is very essential that fires, 
when they do get started, be controlled prompt- 
ly, and by so doing avoid such disasters as 
Ellicott City, Lawrenceburg, and Jersey City. 


If your organization were to adopt our sug- 
gestion of making a united effort along fire 
prevention lines, in the large terminal centers, 
there would still be the markets at smaller cen- 
ters where your organization could be of real 
value too, by passing on to them the accom- 
plishments of your local chapters. Take, for 
example, Salina, Hutchinson, Wichita, and Enid. 
Here is a group of markets, so located, that it 
is not at all difficult to get together, and with 
the exceedingly large storage in these four mar- 
kets, who can doubt that if the superintendents 
of all these plants were to work together, but 
that a great piece of fire prevention work could 
be developed; and out of it additional protection 
given to millions of bushels of grain. 

Your organization is in a fine position to 
render a real service to your country at this 
particular time, by providing the leadership and 
by so doing you will not only render a real 
war service, but you will make the industry 
with which you are associated, stand out as 
one that was accepting its responsibilities. We 
want to again emphasize the fact that the prop- 
erties under your care are loaded, probably as 
never before, with food products. The country 
elevator manager with his 40,000 bushels of 
wheat is feeling this responsibility ; but you gen- 
tlemen have millions in your charge, and your 
responsibility is increased accordingly. 


In Nebraska in the first World War Con- 
servation Associations were organized in state 
units for the inspection of all food handling 
plants. The stock and mutual companies vol- 
unteered the services of their fieldmen and an 
intensive inspection plan was worked out. The 
fire losses in Nebraska, on this type of prop- 
erty, for the first six months of 1917 were, in 
round figures, $500,000. I might say that Omaha 
contributed more than its share of this loss. The 
inspection work was gotten under way in June, 
and for the last six months of the year the total 
loss in the state on this class of property was 
under $5,000. Here we have an illustration of a 
six months’ period under quite normal condi- 
tions, and six months when everyone was on his 
toes, taking a personal responsibility and seeing 
that no property under his care was jeopardized 
by any carelessness on his part. 

Furnishing Leadership is the responsibility 
ofyou superintendents. You can callyour men 
together at least once a month and discuss with 
them the necessity for every precaution being 
taken, and get them thoroly sold on the idea 
that this is their opportunity for helping the 
cause. A sweeper or oiler who is handling his 
job in a rather irresponsible way, when he real- 
izes that he has a very personal responsibility 
in this matter, you can rest assured that the oiler 
is going to be a little more careful, and the 
sweeper is going to do a little better job than 
he has been doing in the past. Not only that— 
he is going to see that the other fellow is 
checked up on. Before probably he wouldn't 
pay any attention to someone who threw away 
a cigarette that might possibly be the cause of 
a serious fire. Now he will see to it that care- 
less smoking is not tolerated. I wonder if you 
realize that the careless cigarette smoker has 
offset a goodly portion of the fire prevention 
work that has been done in recent years? 

Let us again adopt the slogan that was so 
very effective in the first World War—A FIRE 
FROM ANY CAUSE WILL BE A CALAM- 
ITY—A CARELESS FIRE WILL BE A 
CRIME. 

If we will do this, we will be backing up our 
boys who are giving their all. Can we do less? 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 
An SS aS Se a ee See 

Turon, Kan., May 23.—Corn was planted late 
and is slow growing as it has been too cool. 
Wheat is looking pretty good; it is getting 
pretty rank.—Turon Mill & Elvtr. 


Gill, Colo., May 23.—Planting of beans planned, 
about 100%; planting of beans, dry land, 125% + 
planting of grain, 100%, fair condition.—Gill 
Farmers Co-op. Prod. Co., M. A. Ware, mgr. 


Walters, Okla., May 21.—No beans raised in 
this county. Wheat almost a failure, only 10% 
of a crop. Oats and barley, none. Green bugs 
got nearly everything.—D. E. Wegener Grain 
Co. 

Boonville, Ind.—Growing wheat in Warrick 
County is looking good and indications point to 
a good yield. Oats also are looking good. The 
acreage of oats is small. Rye is heading out.— 
W.B.C. 

Frankfort, Ind., May 19—Large acreage of 
beans being sown. Local seed supply is ade- 
quate; about 10% more acres. Less corn, less 
wheat but more oats. Grass good.—Farm Buro 
Co-operative. 


Lambert, Okla., May 20.—Wheat acreage 
about 90%; condition, 85%; beans, none planted; 
corn, none planted; oats, acreage, 103%, condi- 
tion, 80%; barley, acreage, 110%, condition, 93%. 
—J. McGrady. 

Winnipeg, Man., May 20—Wheat seeding in 
Manitoba is now 25% to 35% complete and a fair 
start has been made with coarse grains. Mois- 
ture conditions in Manitoba are excellent.— 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Noblesville, Ind.—Continued rains have halted 
farm work in central Indiana and may make it 
necessary for some farmers to replant part of 
their crops. Farmers are planning to plant their 
average acreage of corn.—W.B.C. 


Fairbury, Ill., May 19—No beans sown up to 
date; a year ago at least 30% were sown. None 
will be plowed under unless something happens 
to them. Bad weather has delayed corn plant- 
ing, none more than 40% planted here. Oats 
look fair.—T. D. Karnes. 

Brookings, S. D.—It is reported that not over 
25% of corn has been planted and this makes 
it late as normal planting time is May 5 to 10. 
It has been years since topsoil and subsoil have 
been so thoroly soaked down. What is needed 
now is warm growing weather. 


Loup City, Neb., May 20—No beans planted 
in this part of Nebraska. Condition of small 
grain is good, moisture ample, but warm 
weather is needed. Barley acreage increased 
15%; oats decreased 10%; wheat increased about 
10%; corn will be unchanged.—Brown Grain Co., 
A. L. Brown. 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 23.—Discouraging re- 
ports are coming into our office about the con- 
dition of our wheat crop. Purdue University 
earlier this week estimated the Indiana wheat 
erop as being only about two-thirds of the pro- 
duction of last year.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y, In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 


Shelbyville, Ind.—Shelby county farmers at- 
tempting to co-operate in the government’s na- 
tional ‘Food for Victory’ campaign may be 
seriously handicapped in production of vital 
foodstuffs by ravages of the corn borer and cut- 
worm, it has been revealed by H. W. Dwight 
Brinson, county agricultural agent.—W.B.C. 


Rich Hill, Mo., May 19—Wheat not planted, 
last year almost a failure. Corn planting de- 
layed, too much rain; oats looking good. Soy- 
bean planting is being delayed; expect large acre- 
age of beans, also large acreage of grain sorg- 
hums, to take place of wheat, etc., not planted 
or in very poor condition.—Peoples Elvtr. Co. 


Pampa, Tex., May 20—The wheat crop in the 
Panhandle of Texas has never been better, and 
about 1,400 farmers here in 32 counties are plant- 
ing soybeans. We have sold about 4,000 bus. of 
seed this spring, and many farmers are begging 
for more seed. Prospects for a banner soybeans 
crop have never been better. Soybean seed will 
be in great demand next winter and spring.— 
Dean Young. 


Helena, Mont., May 1.—The largest winter 
wheat crop in the history of the state is indi- 
cated by the crop report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The report gives an aban- 
doned acreage percentage of 3% which compares 
favorably with the 4.2% abandonment for last 
year and the average of 26.1% abandonment for 
the 1930-39 period.—Jay G. Diamond, Sr. Agr. 
Statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


Topeka, Kan., May 15.—Kansas winter wheat 
prospects improved during the fore part of May 
and the production estimate as of May 15 was 
174,828,000 bushels compared with 172,771,000 
bushels as of May 1, according to a report 
issued today. by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. The present forecast of produc- 
tion is for the third largest crop on record be- 
ing exceeded only in 1930 and the record crop 
of 1931.—H. L. Collins, Sr. Agr. Statistician. 


Helena, Mont., May 19—Cool, cloudy weather 
with heavy rains that slowed down farming op- 
erations-and crop growth featured the week end- 
ing May 19. In many of the mountain areas of 
the state, snow fell and temperatures below 
freezing were common. Moisture conditions in 
the north-central section of the state, where the 
topsoil was beginning to dry out, were much 
improved and the already good supply of mois- 
ture throughout the rest of the state was in- 
creased considerably.—Jay G. Diamond, B. A. E. 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


Vinita, Okla., May 20—No soybeans sowed as 
yet, too much wet weather will be small acreage 
put out. Wheat only about 25% average acreage. 
Too wet last fall to plant. Wheat is not any 
good, about half plowed up that was planted; 
100% acreage oats out, but very late; Green bug 
hurting some, cannot tell as yet the extent. Very 
little corn planted as yet, perhaps not over 20%; 
too much rain and cold wet weather, cannot get 
in fields; looks bad for our corn farmers as well 
for all small grain farmers. Conditions worse 
than has been for 20 years; all too much rains 
and cold weather. Flax crop won’t be any good, 
not over 50% average under best condition here 
on out.—Vinita Hay & Grain Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 23.—Flaxseed crop 
conditions in the northwestern states and 
northern Jowa are ideal. Usually conditions at 
this stage are good but this year, except for a 
few unimportant situations in the aggregate, 
soil and weather conditions are perfect. For 
the first part of this week the weather con- 
tinued cool and rainy, with frosts and freezes 
rather recurrent, but for the last few days 
the sun has. been shining and warmer tempera- 
tures have been the rule everywhere. In north- 
ern Iowa the flaxseed plant has made fair 
growth and has good color except on some wet 
low lands; in southern Minnesota and in South 
Dakota there has been some erosion damage 
which will necessitate replanting, but this is 
far offset by the perfect moisture conditions 
elsewhere. In the northern zones the low tem- 
peratures did no real damage and seeding op- 
erations are about completed. With normal 
weather, i. e., sunshine and intermittent rains 
and reasonable temperatures, the flax plant— 
with plenty of surface and subsoil moisture— 
should boom right along.—Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 20.—In spite of the 
cold weather and wet soil which has seriously 
interrupted field work, the greater part of the 
small grain seeding has been accomplished and 
a fair amount of eorn planting has been done. 
Early sown wheat, barley, and oats are well 
above the ground, and while recent cold weather 
has retarded top growth, it has tended to de- 
velop sturdy roots, and the more advanced 
fields are stooling. Small grain generally shows 
a good stand and healthy color, but many re- 
ports have been received that early sown flax 
is yellow and in need of sunshine and higher 
temperatures for normal development. Reports 
on fall sown rye and wheat are almost uni- 
formly enthusiastic, these grains having made 
exceptional progress. Extremely weedy condi- 
tions, particularly in flax fields, have been the 
subject of comment from many localities—the 
growth of weeds having been favored by so 
much moisture and the slow growth of the grain 
during the cool rainy weather. Northwest 
crop conditions are decidedly faversh'> at this 
time. It is unlikely that the prolonged seeding 
period will noticeably affect the total acreage, 
although it has caused some shifting from wheat 
and possibly corn to feed, forage crops, and flax. 
The widespread use of early maturing hybrid 
corn has, to a large extent, minimized the haz- 
ard of late corn planting.—Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., by Paul C. Rutherford. 
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Higginsville, Mo., May 20.—Missouri should 
have plenty storage room for its crop of wheat, 
which I firmly believe will not be more than ten 
million bushels. Some of the lowlands are over- 
flowing, which means a further loss. Farmers 
are having a hard time getting their corn plant- 
ed on account of too much rain, which is keep- 
ing them out of the fields. With most farmers 
using tractors, and the tractor will not travel 
through these wet spots like horses will, it 
slows down the working of the land. Maybe we 
will not have a surplus of corn and feeding 
grains this year.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 21.—Copious rains 
have produced an excellent moisture condition 
in almost all grain raising areas of the United 
States and the Canadian Provinces. The crop 
continues to develop favorably in the South- 
west. The only complaint is that growth has 
been so favorable that a large portion of the 
acreage is exceptionally rank. Wheat is head- 
ing in central Kansas and harvest will begin 
the last week in May in Texas and some por- 
tions of Oklahoma. Hessian fly damage is 
showing up on a large acreage in eastern and 
central Kansas. The spring wheat crop is seed- 
ed except in several areas of the Red River Val- 
ley where excessive moisture is still delaying 
operations.- Durum ‘seeding in this area was 
delayed by wet ground.—T. R. Shaw, Editor 
Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Alliance, Neb., May 17—Stephen Deaver tells 
me that, from April 1 to May 15, they have had 
18 ins. of moisture at Berea. From what I have 
seen in Box Butte County and elsewhere I don’t 
doubt his word in the least. Saturday was the 
21st consecutive day it has rained or snowed. 
I would never have believed it possible that so 
much water could stand around Alliance. Over 
the highway in places south, at the west edge 
of town and for a time 4 ft. deep in the Under- 
pass. Lakes everywhere. Every foot of the golf 
course under water and half the airport. They 
tell me that all the sandhill lakes, some of 
which have been dry for several years, are again 
filled. The worry now is that the wheat crop will 
be hit by rust and that the early fall frosts will 
get the late crops on account of delay in getting 
into the fields\—H. M. Lehr. 


Decatur, Ill, May 23.—Winter wheat acreage 
in Illinois remaining for harvest is estimated at 
1,107,000 acres or the smallest in the 76 years 
of record. This compares with 1,765,000 in 1941 
and the 10-year average of 2,016,000 acres. Acre- 
age sown .ast fall was 1,216,000 acres compared 
with 1,838,000 sown in the fall of 1940; abandon- 
ment 9% compared with 4% a year ago and the 
10-year average of 4.8%. The above average 
abandonment is due mainly to the heavy loss 
of the seeded acreage in central and lower west 
central Illinois. Wheat entered the winter with 
condition below average due to late seeding and 
water damage to low spots. Wheat heading 
in southern part of the state. Oats generally 
look good except-for being stunted and discol- 
ored in some of the low spots from too much 
rain and not enough sunshine.—Baldwin Eleva- 
tor Co. 


The American Dry Milk Institute at its 
annual meeting Apr. 24-25 at Chicago re- 
elected its executive committee. C. E. Gray, 
chairman of the executive committee, said 
the lend-lease program called for 200,000,000 
Ibs. dry milk, and “It appears that much more 
than the 200,000,000 Ibs. will be available.” 


Restriction on Rubber-Tired 


Trucking 

The O.D.T. order effective June 1 provides 
for the elimination of special deliveries, call 
backs, and more than one delivery to the same 
person on the same day by any powered or 
horse-drawn rubber-tired vehicle. 

Section 501.33 of the order, which calls for a 
25% reduction in\ delivery mileage, as compared 
with operations in the corresponding month in 
1941, after elimination of special deliveries, call 
backs, and repeat trips, goes into ettect June 1. 

Only farmers hauling produce from thir own 
farms, or co-operative organizations hauling out- 
bound commodities for their members and return 
products for members, are exempt from the 
O.D.T. order. Any trucker who hauls for hire 
or who hauls products he buys or sells come 
under the order, the purpose of which is to con- 
serve rubber and trucks. 
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PN Movement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Fairbury, Ill., May 19—Very few beans remain 
in farmers’ hands.—T. D. Karnes. 

Turon, Kan., May 23.—Not much wheat in the 
farmers’ hands.—Turon Mill & Elvtr. 


Frankfort, Ind., May 19—Lots of corn and 
wheat in storage.—Farm Buro Co-operative. 


Gill, Colo., May 23.—About 10% barley still 
on farms; 20% beans in growers’ hands.—M. A. 
Ware, mgr., Gill Farmers Co-Op. Prod. Co. 


New Orleans, La.—Grain movement for April, 
1942, compared with the same month a year ago, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts, corn, 189,313 (62,936); oats, 
24,822; barley, 7,053; kafir, 18,700; shipments 
wheat, 60,784 (62,700); corn, 181,134 (70,200); 
oats, 21,787 (32,000); kafir, 4,400.—J. M. Wilkie, 
chief grain inspector, Board of Trade. 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during April as compared with April, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts, wheat, 2,681,420 (2,817,746); 
corn, 118,164 (22,174); oats, 34,000 (67,797); rye, 
(1,071); barley, 6,249 (8,169); flaxseed, 120,000; 
shipments, wheat, 4,376,000 (4,812,000); corn, 
1,000; barley, (269,000); clover, (2,108).—Dept. of 
Inf. & Statistics. 

Ottawa, Ont., May 21.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending May 15, 1942, de- 
creased 7,947,550 bus., as compared with the 
previous week and decreased 41,762,612 bus. 
when compared with the corresponding week in 
1941. The amount in store was reported as 424,- 
311,694 bus. compared with 432,259,244 bus. for 
the previous week and 466,074,306 bus. for the 
week of May 16, 1941. Wheat receipts in the 
Prairie Provinces for the week ending May 15, 
1942, amounted to 1,402,709 bus., an increase of 
333,267 bus. over the revised figures of the pre- 
vious week when 1,069,442 bus. were marketed. 
During the corresponding week a year ago the 
receipts were 6,679,294 bus. Marketings in the 
three Prairie Provinces for the 41 weeks from 
Aug. 1, 1941, to May 15, 1942, as compared with 
the same period in 1941 were as follows, figures 
within parentheses being those for 1941: Mani- 
toba 35,188,825 (48,923,496); Saskatchewan 92,- 
371,978 (198,587,652); Alberta 56,777,996 (133,658- 
271) bus. For the 41 weeks ending May 15, 1942, 
and the same period in 1941, 184,338,799 and 381,- 
169,419 bus. were received from the farms.— 
S. A. Cudmore, acting Dominion Statistician. 


USDA 1941 Corn Loans 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that Commodity Credit Corporation made 
104,432 loans, in the amount of $79,900,944, on 
109,475,865 bus. of 1941 crop corn through May 
16, 1942. Loans made to date have averaged 
73 cents per bushel. Loans by States follow: 


State No. Loans _Bushels Amount 
Blineiny ccm. ss »458 ,073,214 $21,034,814.96 
Indianayic. a. > 1,585 1,693,424 1,259,849.88 
Towa Ae .ce eee. « 43,763 46,974,393  34,113,983.81 
Kansas. ..h..... 1,317 1,028,598 769,542.23 
Kentucky ..... 56 159,098 125,660.78 . 
Maryland ...... z 4,859 4,081.47 
Michigan ...... 2,03 1,586.53 
Minnesota 8,782 8,095,320 5,598,455.69 
Missouri ...... 501 1,906,129 1,485,586.04 
Nebraska ..... 20,912 17,877,281 12,524,474.09 
North-Car.~. 7. 25 1953 11,575.56 
North Dak. 82° 106,623 55,248.07 

place ricer 840 582,721 453,753.28 
South Dak 4,079 3,440,537 2,453,094.37 
Virginia .... 1 1,08 684.18 
Wisconsin 18 11,241 8,553.00 


Legality of the May 2 referendum on the 
wheat quota is questioned by a group of 
farmers at Canton, O., who voted to bring 
a test suit at a meeting sponsored by the 
Ohio Marketing Quota Protest Ass’n and the 
Stark County Tax Free Wheat Ass’n, both 
headed by Russell Kiko. 


Feeding Wheat in Missouri 


Gran & Feed Journals: Many dealers are 
taking advantage of the feed wheat offered by 
the C.C.C. They are shipping in feed wheat and 
the quality is very good. Feeding hogs the 
cracked wheat, which is usually done by the 
elevator, and feeding the whole wheat to poul- 
try. There have never been as many hogs and 
poultry raised in Missouri as the past six 
months and many farmers are just beginning 
to get going. The dairy cow is getting her 
share of attention. This will account for the 
feeding of a lot of wheat; 100 million bushels 
is being earmarked for stock and poultry and 
if this gets going good, in all livestock sections 
of the country, another 100 million bushels will 
be needed. I believe in the next 90 days a lot 
of wheat will be consumed and elevator opera- 
tors will wonder what has become of our sur- 
plus. Missouri will not raise more than 10 
million bushels of wheat and it may be less.— 
A. H. Meinershagen, Sec’y, Higginsville, Mo. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest in 
all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


Soy 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
Sept. 13 52,951 35,164 19,019 18,457 10,729 
Sept. 20 53,660 35,677 18,257 19,235 10,794 
Sept. 27 55,510 38,018 18,993 19,990 10.525 
Oct. 4 57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 
Oct.11 59,115 40,329 18,289 20,834 10,833 
Oet.18 51,803 40,148 16,274 19,989 10,193 
Oct. 25 51,550 41,304 16,765 20,081 9,617 
Nov. 1 52,584 41,844 16,985 20,480 9,584 
Nov. 8 53,592 42,348 16,924 20,827 9,548 
Nov. 15 52,968 42,254 16,694 21,257 9,432 
Nov. 22 54,407 40,090 16,941 21,200 9,532 
Nov. 29 50,385 42,446 15,668 20,888 9,046 
Dec. 6 49,281 42,915 14,059 15,3801 9,012 
Dec. 13 40,908 43,432 13,402 19,225 6,992 
Dec. 20 40,058 48,725 12,832 19,328 6,893 
Dec. 27 39,077 44,586 12,014 19,566 6,888 
Jan. 3 38,347 46,892 12,184 19,819 6,921 
Jan. 10 35,946 49,912 12,575 21,272 6,733 
Jan. 17 34,884 55,212 12,453 23,268 6,406 
Jan. 24 36,400 61,696 12,853 24,887 6,525 
Jan. 31 35,395 65,190 12,269 6,702 6,889 
Feb. 7. 34,643 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
Feb. 14 34,742 65,726 12,3846 27,257 6,872 
Feb. 21 34,255 65,673 12,436 27,353 7,100 
Feb. 28 34,087 66,928 12,393 28,604 7,195 
Mar. 7 35,587 67,681 12,582 29,186 7,479 
Mar. 14 384,824 67,580 12,621 29,381 7,260 
Mar. 21 35,602 66,905 (12,134 29,495 6,880 
Mar. 28 36,090 68,597 12,209 29,548 6,852 
Apr. 4 36,1383 71,513 12,202 29,429 7,060 
Apr.11 36,339 738,144 12,616 28,901 6,960 
Apr. 18 35,564 71,031 12,671 27,683 6,697 
May 16 32,820 67,204 9,413 26,007 5,225 
May 23 33,670 65,253 8,191 25,548 4,974 
Apr. 25 34,666 71,425 11,957 27,364 6,267 
81,910 67,461 10,758 26,692 5,491 
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Use a Perpetual Merchandise 
Inventory 


Grain and feed dealers faced with limiting 
orders from WPB on the stocks of bags, or 
fish oils, or fencing they may handle and with 
the prospect of many new stock limitations 
growing out of administration efforts to con- 
trol inflation, would do well to examine the 
merits of a perpetual stock inventory. 

One Iowa dealer has set up a 3x5 inch card 
system, hand-ruled and with typewritten head- 
ings for Date Received, Sold and Balance, to 
record his receipts of each item of merchandise, 
his sales, and his balance on hand. This card 
system is set up under the popular library sys- 
tem of numbering. Card for each item of stock 
is filed alphabetically in a box by itself. 

Kept up to date, the perpetual inventory cards 
tell him at a glance how much of any item he 
has on hand, and warn him when his stock of 
each item is falling below his requirements. 


Rice Millers Ask Price Ceiling 
for All or None 


Full co-operation of the rice industry was 
asked by G. H. Hirth, Chicago, procurement 
specialist, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, who told delegates attending the 43rd 
annual convention of the Rice Millers Ass’n at 
Hot Springs, Ark., May 20, that the United 
States Army wants to buy rice from the millers 
but that millers appear more concerned over 
their civilian business. 

W. A. Reid, executive vice pres. of the Rice 
Millers Ass’n said, “What our friend means is 
that if we do not sell rice to the army it will 
requisition the rice if it needs it, and we shoulc 
co-operate.” 

L. A. Black, DeWitt, Ark., is the newly elec- 
ted president of the Rice Millers Ass’n, suc- 
ceeding Hobert Foster of Guéydan, La. Other 
new officers include: R. L. Williams, Houston. 
Tex., R. D. Dalfred, Crowley, La., and George 
Mouton, Harrisburg, Ark., vice pres’s. 

W. M. Reid, New Orleans, vice pres. and ad- 
ministrative officer, said, despite bad weather the 
South produced 12,200,000 barrels of rice last 
year, adding that probably the largest acreage 
of rice in history is being planted. 


Mr. Reid also demanded price ceilings on 
wages, salaries and farm products if ceilings 
are to be imposed on consumer goods. President 
Foster urged an advertising campaign to bring 
before the housewives the benefits of rice.— 
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Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for July delivery 


at the leading markets have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option May May May May May May May May May May May May 
High Low 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 23 25 26 
GICAL OM ayes oreceiaiels 13554 10944 12314 123% 123 121% 120% 120% 12134 120% 120 120% 120% 120% 
Winnipeg iin...) .. 82% 775% 80% 80% 803% 8056 80 80% 80% 80% 80% 80% ..... 80% 
Minneapolis ....... 130% 10634 11634 116% 115% 114% 11334 114% 114% 113% 113% 114 113% 113% 
Kansas City ...... 12854 103% 115% 11536 11452 113% 112 112% 112% 112% 111% 112% 112% 112 
Duluth, durum 123% 105% 114 114% 113% 112% 111% 112% 113 112% 112% 112% 113% 112% 
Milwaukee ....... 13544 109% 12314 1235 123% 121% 120% 121 121% 12036 120 120% 120% .... 
Corn 
CRICR EN a. assis vias 933, 74146 88% 89 88% 883, 87% 88% 881%, 86% 86% 87% 88 88% 
Kansas. City ...%. 88 76%, 84% 84% 845, 8436 84 86144 841%, 83% 88 84144 84% 84% 
Milwaukee ........ 93% 74% 89 89 88% 88% 88 88%, 883% 86144 87 87% 88 ateks 
Oats 
RICA EON Sines 3. ste. 60146 44 56 553% 45538 54% 5316 5336 525% 50% 515% 521%, 52% 513 
Winnipeg ......... 51% 48% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51% 51%, 51% 51% 51% 51% .... 51% 
Minneapolis ....... 56 465% 5154 51% 50% 49% 49%, 4916 485g 4654 47% 48 473%, 473 
Milwaukee ........ 60 44 5 ane ae 43, 535, 533, 523% 50% 51% 52% 52 ae 
Rye 
CUICREO ME ser. cei 95% 6544 75% 75% 744% 135% . 72 70% 70% 69% 6954 70% 703% 70% 
Minneapolis 89% 638% 70% T0% 68% 68% 67 65% 66% 645% 641%4 65% 65144 65% 
Winnipeg si... -..- 6654 60% 64 35% 63% 6346 623, 62% 62% 61% 615 6214 .... 62% 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 69% 60 61 61% 61 607% 60% 61 61 60 60% 60% 60% 605 
Winnipeg ......... 64% 55% 64% 645, 64% 643%, 64%, 643, 64% 643%, 645% 64% .... 64% 
Soybeans 
ROL ORE GO Gatstarers aisha is 205% 156 184 184% 183% 183 18154 18214 18034 178 177 17844 177% 178% 
Canada Exchange. .... ... 88%, 88% 8856 88% 883, 885g S83, 88% 88% 88% 88% ... 
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Storage, Cars and Priorities Concern 


Panhandle Dealers 


The Panhandle Grain. & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
held its 29th annual convention in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Tex., 
Friday and Saturday, May 15-16. 

Primary concerns before the gathering were 
the storage problems, War Production Board 
orders, and priorities thru which to maintain 
efficiency of grain elevators. 

Two business sessions were held, one during 
the morning of each day. 


Friday Morning Session 

PRESIDENT E. C. SHUMAN, White 
Deer, presided at the opening session. 

DR. EARL G. HAMLETT, pastor, Polk 
Street Methodist Church, asked divine guid- 
ance. 

REX BAXTER, manager, Amarillo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, warmly welcomed the dele- 
gates. 

O. D. DINWIDDIE, Hart, responded for the 
delegates. 

Grain Trade in War 

SAM L. RICE, Metamora, O., president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, invited 
all to attend the convention of the national ass’n 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., Oct. 12 and 13. 

Mr. Rice reviewed ass’n affairs from the na- 
tional standpoint, and described the relations of 
the grain trade with government farm and grain 
agencies. He urged whole-souled support of 
the government in its war program. Mr. Rice’s 
address appeared in the May 13 number of Grain 
& Feed Journals. 


ODT Orders 


S. J. COLE, regional director, Dallas Office 
of Defense Transportation, explained ODT or- 
ders to save rubber tires on trucks and cars, 
and to use railroad rolling stock with maximum 
efficiency, anticipating this necessity for the 
duration. Mr. Cole’s remarks were covered in 
the report of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n convention in the May 13 number of 
Grain & Feed Journals. 

Mr. Cole noted that many of the men in 
Washington who are issuing orders were drawn 
from the industries affected. 

ODT’s Order No. 5 reverses the shift from 
railroad cars to trucks in grain transport. It 
will be difficult to change back from this ad- 
justment, but it must be done. We must make 
maximum use of all of our transportation facili- 
ties. 

Ass’n Finances 

SEC’Y JOE S. MORRIS, Amarillo, gave 
the ass’n’s financial report, showing disposition 
of funds. His report was promptly approved. 


Sec’y Morris reviewed the ass’n’s part in 
fighting freight rate differentials, these cases 
soon to be heard by the I.C.C. and by the Texas 
R.R. Commission. 

Store Wheat on Farms 

GEORGE KUBLIN, Washington, D. C., ad- 
visor to the A.A.A.. urged closer cooperation 
between warehousemen and county A.A.A. 
com’itemen. Farmers contact the government 
thru these com’ites and these com’ites can help 
alleviate the psycological distress which will 
arise over the shortage of storage space. 

Mr. Kublin repeated his remarks before the 
Enid convention of the Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n (see elsewhere in this number). 

Mr. Kublin said wheat disposal thru feed 
dealers and distilleries making alcohol must be 
subsidized for wheat at present prices is too 
high in price for such use. Exports are almost 
impossible except at prohibitive subsidies. Cana- 
dian wheat sells to England about 50c per bu. 
below our domestic price structure, thus com- 
manding the major export outlet. 

Wheat prices would decline, said Mr. Kublin, 
to 50c per bu. in this country were it not for 
the A.A.A. wheat loans, marketing quotas and 
production control. 


The penalty for marketing excess wheat this 
year is 57c per bu. Some farmers may not real- 
ize this, but the loan price is higher. 5 

Grain com’ites have been set up in all grain 
markets to control inbound shipments of wheat, 
said Mr. Kublin. “We want the grain dealers 
to handle their local storage themselves. The 
only way you can solve the problem is to per- 
suade farmers to hold their grain on the farm. 
Beet make storage promises that you cannot 
ul fill.” 

Railroads are tremendously busy. They prom- 
ise to furnish cars for wheat but they insist that 
cars must be loaded and unloaded quickly and 
they will not furnish cars for loading unless 
these cars can be unloaded when they reach ter- 
minals. The permit system will apply to ship- 
ments of all grain, not wheat alone. 

Mr. Kublin said a change in procedure on 
exchanges will be necessary. Commission mer- 
chants will be unable to sell on a basis of con- 
signed cars. They will have to deal in “offers 
to ship.” 

Wheat shipped into Iowa for storage in steel 
bins, said the speaker, is expetced to be used 
for feed. JIowa’s heavy feeding program is al- 
ready causing feed shortages in some areas. 

Since C.C.C. owns so much of the wheat in 
store, warehousemen should be able to co-mingle 
such wheat with C.C.C. permission and ex- 
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change warehouse receipts accordingly. Your 
co-mingling proposition should be presented to 
the C.C.C. and a copy should be sent to the 
Wells com’ite in Washington. 

Get in the Scrap 

JOHN WINTERS, Amarillo, spoke of 
WPB’s salvage program and introduced L. C. 
Huff of the Texas Salvage Comite. Mr. Huff 
asked grain dealers to cooperate in collecting 
scrap metal, rubber, rags and paper from farms 
where a great deal is available. Such material 
must go thru scrap dealers (who will be regis- 
tered May 20) because it must be graded and 
classified for resale to steel mills. Such mate- 
rial is more important to the war effort than 
gold and silver, as evidenced by stopping pro- 
duction of 400 odd items that require metal. 

Mr. Huff vigorously urged his listeners to 
save all old rubber, metal, paper, etc., to create 
a stock pile on which the war effort can draw, 
terming such saving a patriotic duty, and an- 
ticipating a ready market soon. 

Priorities 

BOB HARPER, priorities section, WPB, 
Dallas office; Said his board asks three questions 
about any request for materials. They are; 
“Will it fly; will it float; will it shoot?” Be- 
fore you follow your inclination to build and 
expand, ask yourself if it will interfere with the 
war effort. 

Grain dealers have General Preference Order 
No. P100 to help them. It is for maintenance, 
repairs and operating supplies. The order al- 
lows no more, and the order must be endorsed 
so that the man who fills your order can re- 
stock. 

Mr. Harper explained processes in applying 
for ratings for capital equipment such as new 
machinery. This does not mean that you will 
get what you want, but if you get a war order 
preference and can find a dealer who has what 
you need in stock, you can require that he sell 
it to you. 

Procedure in applying for permission to build 
a granary involves application to county boards. 

The new lumber restrictions freezing soft 
wood lumber at the mills, does not affect lum- 
ber in retail yards. It may be that new orders 
will freeze retail stocks and make a war order 
necessary to get supplies. 

WPB will control all materials essential to 
war thru sources of supply and manufacture. 

If a man needed a conveyor belt to keep 
C.C.C. wheat in condition he could use a P100- 
A10 rating to force sale of needed belt by such 
dealer as has it in stock. 

Violations of priority orders has forced WPB 
to control materials at the source. 


Com’ites 
PRESIDENT SHUMAN appointed the fol- 
lowing com’ites : 
RESOLUTIONS: K. K. Smith, Tom Con- 
nally, and Lloyd Nelson. 


Officers and Directors, Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n. 


L. to R.: Directors Harry L. Kearns, Amarillo; Albert R. Clubb, Petersburg; Ben Smith, Plainview; Vice-President, H. G. 


view; Directors, Earl Riffe, Stratford, and C. 


Oo. 


Byrnes, Dimmitt; President Lloyd Nelson, Claude, and Sec’y H. C. 


Stinnett, Plain- 
Adams, Amarillo. 
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NOMINATING: O. Dinwiddie, Joe Coffee, 
and Chick Neilscn. ; 

AUDITING: Gene Barks, Bob Yeager, and 
E. F. Tubb. 

Adjourned to Saturday morning. 


Banquet 


The annual banquet was held Friday evening 
in the hotel’s Crystal Ballroom, with hunger 
and taste satisfying steak as the major course. 

Speakers were eliminated. Entertainment was 
a song and dance group that performed during 
the dining, night-club fashion, and received en- 
thusiastic applause. / 

Dancing and bridge followed until midnight. 


Saturday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT SHUMAN presided at the 
closing session. 
Rail Conditions 


C. P. WASSON, Dallas, sec’y Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, described the condi- 
tion of the railroads, noting fewer bad order 
cars, more box cars on granger lines, and the 
east-west® movement of industrial war goods 
making available a large number of east-bound 
empty box cars. But the urgent need for move- 
ment of trocps and war supp-ies is making 
heavy demands on railroad rolling stock, so box 
cars cannot be used for grain storage. They 
cannot be loaded unless pre-arrangements have 
been made for prompt unloading. If a permit 
system were not used to control shipments, cars 
would quickly congest terminals because of the 
shortage of storage space. 

Mr. Wasson felt it necessary for shippers to 
get papers covering shipments to receivers be- 
fore arrival of the loaded cars, to avoid delay- 
ing cars awaiting arrival of these papers. 


Permits to Ship 


JOHN H. DAVIS, assistant to J. E. Wells, 
Jr., head of the Wells Com’ite on Storage and 
Transportation of the A.A.A., Washington, 
D. C., called attention to Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s opening of bids for construction of 100,- 
000,000 bus. of storage space in farm bins to be 
sold to farmers at 15c to 17c per- bu. of space. 
Such bins as are not sold will be used by the 
Cee 

Heavy demands on railroads for shipping fa- 
cilities and congestion in terminals makes nec- 
essary regulation of shipping of grain with a 
permit system, said Mr. Wells. The U.S.D.A., 
the ODT and other government agencies are 
vitally interested in transportation facilities. 

Mr. Davis said 16 com’ites have been set up 
in grain markets. These are self-governing 
grain com’ites. Of course, if these com’ites 
fail, there is always the threat that ODT may 
take over the job. 

Minneapolis and the northwest markets will 
operate under the Minneapolis plan. This gen- 
eral plan will be followed also in middle-west- 
ern markets. It has used permits to regulate move- 
ment of storage grain, but allowed free move- 
ment of free grain. 


Mr. Davis described the Minneapolis permit 
system procedure, explaining how applications 
are handled, and how available space is propor- 
tioned among shippers in greatest need of re- 
lief. Distribution of space is decided by a 
conrite representing all market groups. 

The Kansas City plan differs from the Min- 
neapolis plan only in that it seeks to leave allo- 
cation of cars to the railroads (if the railroads 
do not want this job, it would revert to a grain 
comite) ; and in that it asks estimates from re- 
ceivers covering vacant space and~ expected 
shipments to make space available. The plans 
are uniform in genéral principle, as they 
should be. 

This year consideration must be given to mar- 
ket relationships. © 

Mr. Davis felt shippers and receivers must be 
aware of the shortage of rubber, which may be- 
come acute and affect deliveries. 

The plan adopted must be an evolving plan. 
It must be flexible to meet the changing condi- 
tions. Com/’ites should have a broad conception 
of the whole problem to be fair to all inter- 
ests. The job can be done successfully if we 


have the whole-hearted cooperation of every- 
one involved. 

Respending to questions, Mr. Davis said ter- 
minal elevator operators have voluntarily given 
the market com’ites full authority for allocation 
of their available space. 


Farmers Build Storage 


STATE A.A.A. COM’ITEMAN Thoma: ex- 
plained how his organization is telling farmers 
to build storage space and is finding excellent 
Erase within the limits of available mate- 
rials. 

Order Seed Treatments Early 

L. L. STIRLAND, Wilmington, Del., said 
his company is limited to the volume of Cere- 
san it may have made-up, but he said all users 
can be satisfied if they will spread their orders 
so as to take stocks ahead of seeding time. 
“Tf everyone waits until Sept. 1,” he said, “it 
is doubtful if all can be supplied.” 

Resolutions Adopted 

THE RESOLUTIONS COM’ITE offered 
the following resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously : 

Aid in War. Effort 


RESOLVED, that as American citizens and 
members of this Ass’n we do our part to bring 
the war to an early conclusion. 


Gypsy Peddlers 


WHEREAS, itinerant merchants, or gypsy 
peddlers, who operate exclusively by motor ve- 
hicle on the public streets and highways, escape 
the taxes, regulations, payrolls, civic obligations 
and other costs imposed upon established pro- 
ducers and distributors, 


RESOLVED that the Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n pledges its support to the Associ- 
ated Producers & Distributors of Texas in work- 
ing for enactment at the next session of the 
Texas legislature of an itinerant merchant law 
providing for reasonable regulation of the op- 
erations of gypsy peddlers in this state. 


Closed Shop Disapproved 
RESOI ‘VED. that this Association go on rec- 
ord as disapproving the closed shop theory in 
defense industries. 
Exemption from Truck Regulations 


RESOLVED, that we ask the _ support. of 
proper anthorities in Washington with the idea 
of securing the following exemptions: 


(1) That all established grain and seed firms, 
who deal in the handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts either in the raw or processed be exempted 
from the provisions of Clause 501, 26, paragraph 
B and Clause 501, 24, paragraph G. : 

(2) In event the authorities cannot agree im- 
mediately to this exemption, we reauest that 
said authorities grant a stay of execution of this 
order for a period of at least thirty days be- 
yond June 1. 1942, in order that a_workab'e. 
practical, and economical plan mav be devised 
by which the private motor carriers may in 
some manner perform the much-needed services 
that they are now rendering directly for the 
production of agricultural products. 


A vote of thanks was given the Amarillo 
Grain Exchange for arrangement of the con- 
vention. 

New Officers 

The Nomination Com’ite named pronosed new 
officers. all of whom were elected. They are: 
Lloyd Nelson, Claude, president; H. G. Stin- 
nett, Plainview; H. C. Adams, Amarillo, sec’y- 
treasurer. Directors: Ben Smith, Plainview; 
C. O. Byrnes, Dimmitt; Albert R. Clubb. Pe- 
tersburg: H. L. Kearns, Amarillo; Earl Riffe, 
Stratford. 

Wheat Crop Condition 

FRANK WHITE, Dallas, believed the gov- 
ernment’s Texas wheat crop estimate of 45.000,- 
000 bus. is over-optimistic and thought Texas 
would produce 35,000,000 bus. on 3,000,000 seed- 
ed acreage; Oklahoma, 54,000,000 bus. on 4,- 
000,000 acres. Basis for his belief is the thick 
growth, and green bugs. The best wheat is in 
the western and northwestern part of the state. 
East the wheat looks poor and thin. 

Green bug has damaged severely the oats and 
barley and the late sown wheat. 

MR. THOMAS said volunteer wheat can be 
substituted for seeded acres that fail when 
county A.A.A. com’ite approves. 

Let’s Cooperate 

SAM RICE, recalled to the floor, expressed 
the spirit of the members of the national ass’n 
and the policy of the organization as one of 
service in the war emergency, willing to make 
sacrifices in the common cause, asking only to 


do its duty, “for without our country, we would 
have no business for which to sacrifice.” 


Panhandle Convention Notes 


FEW more than 125 registered, but more than 
250 appeared at the banquet. 


HOLDING the banquet in the hotel instead 
of at the Amarillo Country Club, establishes a 
new rubber-saving policy of the ass’n for the 
duration. 


WAR-AGE single men were notably absent 
at the Panhandle convention, as they were at 
other Southwestern conventions this year. This 
reduced the numbers in attendance. 


J. C. KINTZ exhibited a’ Steinlite moisture 
tester and numerous elevator supply items like 
grain testing equipment, spout holders, bag 
holders, ete. 


B. W. BOXMEYER exhibited cans 
drums of Pronto grain fumigant. 


POPULAR entertainment was found in an 
open house room near the meeting hall, where 
Andrews & Shank dispensed great quantities 
of free lunch and liquid refreshments. 


BURRUS ELEVATORS’ room was a pop-: 
ular rendezvous where refreshments were free: 
and country elevator operators talked over their 
problems. 


LADIES were entertained with coffee at a 
special registration during the forencon of the 
first day, followed by a luncheon and a bridge 
party that lasted until near banquet time. 

PRINCIPAL WISH expressed by the wish- 
ful was for more storage space in which to 
put the promising new wheat crop. 


Attendance at Amarillo 


Dallas: Walter Irwin, W. A. Howard, 
Stuard, F. I. White, J. -C. Crouch. 


Fort Worth: M. O. Andrews, Lucille Purvis, 
W. A. Parmale, J. W. Myers, W. B. Stowers, 
kK. K. Smith, C. S. Elliott, Jack Greenman, Earl 
Ferguson, E. G. Rall, Leo Potishman. 

Kansas City: E. P. Jessen, Eileen H. Miller. 

Clovis, N. M.: G. W. Drake. 

Oklahoma: C. F. Caudill, Altus. 

Kansas: O. I. Bedell, Wichita; 
quay, Wellington. 

Texas Interior Points: Lloyd Airhart, Happy; 
O. C. Bailey, Vega; E. G. Barks, Tulia; Max 
Barnard, Happy; D. I. Barnett, Miami; C. W. 
Bergner, Texhoma; Paul Bimmerman, Sherman; 
H. A. Buhrkuhl, Kress; Roy Burrus, Olton; Ed 


and 


toss 


Price Feu- 


Campbell, Panhandle; J. L. Carhart, Panhan- 
dle; A. R. Ciubb, Petersburg; T. F. Connally, 
Clarendon; L. R. Connor, Farnsworth; O. D. 
Dinwiddie, Hart; H. H. Edwards, Floydada; 


Buck Foegul, Littlefield; J. E. Fuller, Hart; H. 
R. Hankins, Lubbock; V. H. Harman, Happy; 
A. E. Hawkins, Muleshoe; W. J. Hill, Brush- 
land; Jess Ketching,. Texhoma; James Ledwig, 
Groom; J. S. Logsdow, Hitchland; W. N. Mar- 
tin, Vernon; Henry Maynard, Adrian; Milton 
Neilson, Canyon; Lloyd Nelson, Claude; J. M. 
Philpott, Miami; J. A. Pitman, Hereford; F. A. 
Render, Panhandle; E. Riffe, Stratford; J. B. 
Riffe, Texhoma; E. C. Shuman, White Deer; 
Henry Sicus, Hereford; B. F. Smith, Plainview; 
Calvin Steen, Floydada; Walter Taack, Aiken; 
Burton Thornton, South Plains; H. E. Toles, Jr., 
Happy; W. T. Townsend, Happy; E. F. Tubb, 
Kingsmill; Tom Watson, Wildorado; J. E. 
Weeks, Claude; Pete Whitlow Dimmitt. 


Grain Sold for Alcohol 


The Department of Agriculture has reported 
that Commodity Credit Corporation had con- 
tracted for the sale, during the period ending 
April 30, 1942, of about 5,500,000 bus. of corn 
and about 238,000°bus. of wheat to be processed 
into ethyl alcohol, acetone, or butyl alcohol. 
Grain deliveries under these contracts to April 
4 amounted to approximately 2,250,000 bushels. 

Commodity Credit Corporation had previously 
offered to make available up to 60 million 
bushels of corn and wheat from Government- 
owned stocks of grain for conversion into indus- 
trial alcohol. 

Requirements for industrial alcohol have 
been increased greatly as a result of the war. 
This type of alcohol is used in the manufacture 
of smokeless powder, and as a base of solvents 
and other materials also essential in the war 
effort. 

The use of grain conserves raw sugar, as 
approximately the same quantity of industrial 
alcohol can be produced from 40 bushels of 
grain as from 1 ton of raw sugar. 
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Oklahoma Grain Dealers Expect 
Huge Wheat Crop 


The Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n held its 45th annual convention May 
13 and 14 in the Youngblood hotel, Enid. 

The promise of a bumper wheat crop, with 
its attendant storage and transportation prob- 
lems, was a leading topic before the more 
than 200 delegates who attended. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT DALE H. JOHNSTON, 
Enid, presided at the opening session, 
Wednesday afternoon. 


President Johnston’s Remarks 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON warmly wel- 
comed the 200 delegates in the meeting room. 
He looked upon the grain, feed and seed 
business as second only to making of guns, 
munitions and war machinery in the war 
effort. 

Times are troublesome, said President 
Johnston, with so many new orders being 
issued daily that need interpretation that no 
grain dealer can afford to attempt to get along 
without his ass’n.. Unity is more necessary 
than ever in the all important food trade to- 
day. 

Storage is a problem in the grain trade of 
the Southwest. But we are going to do the 
best we can and hope. 


National Affairs 


SAM L. RICE, Metamora, O., president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
reviewed national problems in the grain trade. 
He described the new C.C.C. uniform stor- 
age contract allowing increased _ storage, 
handling and conditioning rates. He told of 
freeing crushed grain and corn chop from 
price ceilings first established by OPA. He 
pleaded for new members and unity for the 
national ass’n and for a spirit of service to 
their communities and their country on the 
part of all grain dealers. Mr. Rice’s address 
was published in the Grain & Feed Journals 
~ for May 13, page 371. 


Feed Problems 


RALPH M. FIELD, Chicago, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, in- 
terpreted numerous government orders affect- 
ing the feed manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. His remarks repeated those re- 
ported in the Texas convention reports 
(Grain & Feed Journals, May 13) and in the 
Kansas convention report in this number. To 
this he added: “Conventions are unusually 
well attended this year. It demonstrates that 
grain dealers and feed dealers are intensely 
interested in learning more about the prob- 
lems they face.” 


AAA Loan Program 
~ GEORGE KUBLIN, Washington, D. C., ad- 
visor to the A.A.A., discussed problems in hand- 
ling the 1942 wheat crop. Points he made were: 

Until.recently we have been working on an 
international wheat agreement between U. S., 
Australia, Argentina, and Canada, major wheat 
producing countries, for the time when peace 
comes again. Other countries will need our 
wheat, but if all producing nations dump their 
stocks on the market at the same time, prices 
will be smashed. An ever-normal international 
granary is in prospect. 

Sharp increases in production of many prod- 
ucts are necessary to feed ourselves and our 
allies. Increases of 155% in peanuts, 55% in 
soybeans, and many other products complicates 
the storage problem. Such products also need 
warehousing. 

We have plenty of wheat, a carry-over of 
640,000,000 hus., enough to supply more than 500 


loaves of bread for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. So efforts are being made 
in tryins to develop new outlets. Distilleries 


producing alcohol are one of these. 

Canada will carry over more than 400,000,000 
bus. of wheat this year in spite of some exports. 
Argentina is in a similar position with 800,000,- 


000 bus. of corn, as well as large quantities of 
wheat available for export. Australia has been 
partially successful in controlling wheat pro- 
duction thru marketing quotas. 

All of these countries have wheat prices far 
below our own, at least 50c a bu. below in the 
case of Canada. Our exports of wheat have 
been only about 7,000,000 bus. to Russia thru 
Siberia, and some sales vi ‘iexus wheat to Mexd- 
ico. 

Farmers in the southwest appear least favor- 
able to marketing quotas. There has been some 
organized resistance, but in middle western and 
eastern states the farmers voted more favorable 
on marketing quotas than a year ago. 

Wheat Storage: The effort of the A.A.A. in 
storage has been directed to getting grain deal- 
ers to solve their own problems. They have 
appointed numerous com’ites for this purpose. 

Enid is supposed to have 7,000,000 bus. of 
vacant storage space. Some space’ is available 
in other states and some new storage is under 
construction, but if you can get farmers to hold 
back on harvest and delivery you should be able 
to squeeze thru a tight storage situation, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth storage elevators are full 
and lake boats are crowded with the ore trade. 
In the Pacific northwest storage space cannot 
be had and some of this wheat will necessarily 
be shipped east. 

Steel bins from Iowa, most of them are now 
empty, are expected to be moved to the South- 
west and Northwest. There will be little space 
available. 

Rubber is really short due to the army de- 
mand; and storage must be on the farm so far 
as possible. You must advise your farmers to 
build storage. If they do nothing to take care 
of themselves, they will have to put their wheat 
on the ground. 

It would not be surprising if an army order 
came out soon freezing stocks of lumber. The 
army says it will not send untrained men into 
service and to train them it must have suitable 
camps. 

You who have been writing C.C.C. for storage 
relief will get little relief. There are no new 
places to ship grain for storage. A permit sys- 
tem, such as used in Minneapolis last year, will 
be set up for storage grain in all markets this 
year. It is probable a permit system will ap- 
ply similarly to free grain. 


Empty Buildings 
PRESIDENT JOHNSTON asked “Can 


grain dealers rent empty broom corn ware- 
houses or garages with approval of A.A.A.?” 


MR. KUBLIN felt such buildings might 
be used thru necessity. Details must be 
worked out. Local com’ites should work on 
the problem and offer recommendations. Ap- 
proach the problem thru your county com- 
ites. 

GRAIN SORGHUM and barley loans by 
C.C.C. have gone to 55c this year, and this 
will complicate the storage problem. C.C.C. 
will allow farmers to mix wheat if it will 
make room. Doubtless, if you can make room 
in your elevators by mixing, you can get ap- 
proval for such mixing. 

On the new program we are eliminating in- 
surance on farm stored grain, also the re- 
sealing charge which has discouraged loans. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON believed ele- 
vator operators should be encouraged to rent 
available empty buildings for wheat storage. 


MR. KUBLIN hoped that lumber yards, 
nail producers, and WPB would set up a 
stock pile of materials for mass construction 
of farm bins, and that C.C.C. might sell 
such bins to farmers at cost. 

A great deal of wheat was piled on the 
ground in the Pacific northwest last year, 
said Mr. Kublin. Loans on such wheat 
would necessarily be at a lower figure, with 
the farmer still responsible for quality. 

There will be a great deal of free wheat. 
so a permit system to control shipment of 
free wheat is expected. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON appointed the 
followsne com’ites: 


RESOLUTIONS: Ben Feuquvay, Palph 
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McClintock and Vern Goltry, Enid, and 


Frank Wallace, Chickasha. 

NOMINATIONS: Gordon Hayton, Bill- 
ings, and Homer Thomas and Claude Nickle- 
son, Enid. 


Oklahoma's Banquet 


An excellent steak banquet was served to 
nearly 300 delegates, guests and ladies 
Wednesday evening in the hotel’s ballroom. 


ROY J. ELAM served as master of cere- 
monies, introducing visitors and ass’n lumi- 
naries. 

ENTERTAINMENT by A. & M. College 
singers, musicians and a ventriloquist, and 
by -the Lasher Bros., was thoroly applauded 
and was followed by dancing until past mid- 
night. 


Thursday Morning Session 
PRESIDENT JOHNSTON presided at 


the closing session. 

SEC’Y ED. R. HUMPHREY, Enid, read 
a report from representatives of the Ass'n of 
American Railroads describing a meeting at 
Kansas City~between grain and railroad in- 
terests. Out of this grew plans for embargoes, 
and controlled shipments of grain from the 
new harvest under a permit system. Agreed, 
suitable effective date for the embargo is 
June 1. (Later set at May 20.) 


Cars will be available to ship all the wheat 
that can be unloaded at terminal storage ele- 
vators. However, the car supply must be con- 
served, so all cars must be loaded to capacity 
and unloaded promptly. 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
made no effort to operate the railroads, but 
this is an ever-present danger if the rail- 
roads fail to make most efficient use of their 
equipment. The railroads must have the co- 
operation of shippers. 


Wheat Improvement 


HORACE S. SMITH, Stillwater, A. & M. 
College, described the effects of the college 
wheat improvement program. 

Tenmarq showed up best among several 
varieties of wheat in 1939-41 tests at the col- 
lege showing yields of 19.4 bus. per acre with 
15.5% average protein. Turkey and Blackhull 
followed. 

Comanche, tested, only for 2 years, is a 
new variety obtained from crossing Ten- 
marq and Horo, a smut-resisting selection 
from Turkey. Seed supplies are expected to 
be sufficient this year for large seed produc- 
tion yields have been-20 bus. per acre in test 
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plots, with 53.9 lbs. test weight, 15.7% pro- 
tein, and excellent milling quality. 

Pawnee is another new variety holding 
high promise and yielding better than Co- 
manche. 

The speaker compared baking results from 
Turkey and Chiefkan to the great discredit 
of Chiefkan, particularly as regards volume 
and color. 

Credit for a drop in percentages of mixed 
wheat, mixed wheat and rye, and smutty 
wheat was given the wheat improvement pro- 
gram by the speaker. Only 6 cars of smutty 
wheat moved to market in 1941 from Okla- 
homa. 

Certified seed wheat sales included 7,972 
bus. of Tenmarq to farmers, 4,710 to mills 
and elevators. The total of seven certified 
varieties sold was 13,897 bus. to farmers, 7,253 
bus. to mills and elevators. Leading varieties 
were Tenmarq, Turkey, Cheyenne and Clark- 
an. The speaker was pleased with the ele- 
vator operators who have cooperated by mak- 
ing certified seed wheat available to farmers. 

Mr. Smith believed that further improve- 
ment possibilities lie in breeding for high 


yields, high quality, high test weight, and 
resistance to disease. 
PRESIDENT JOHNSTON proposed 


that grain dealers improve quality also by 
buying known pure varities from fields grown 
from certified seed, and handling such wheat 
as seed. 

Disinfectants 


L. L. STIRLAND, Bayer-Semesan Co., 
Wilmington, Del., urged dealers to spread 
their purchases of Ceresan over a period of 
time between now and seeding time, due to 
slow movements of freight. Last minute or- 
ders may not be delivered in time. 


Crop Condition 


A. W. ERICKSON, Minneapolis, crop in- 
vestigator, ran thru many samples of wheat 
pulled from fields from the Canadian border, 
out thru Colorado and Kansas, and down 
thru Oklahoma and Texas, to demonstrate 
the crop has come thru the winter and spring 
growing season in fine condition. 

Yield prospects are highly encouraging. 
There has been some damage to barley and 
oats but there is a lot of barley left. 

Mr. Erickson believed diversification of 
grain production in the Southwest is on its 
way and grain dealers will have to handle 
barley, oats, flax and maybe speltz. 

Mr. Erickson claimed green bug damage 
has thinned the fields of wheat in the south- 
ern part of the state and yields will run only 
from 15 to 25 bus. per acre with a possible 
20 bu. average. 

The speaker expanded the Prowler of 
his listeners by showing numerous slides 
showing crop areas, growing fields of grain 
and moisture conditions. 

He ended his address in a glowing blaze 
of patriotic oratory. 


THE RESOLUTIONS com/’ite skipped 
preparing resolutions this year, feeling that 
the war emergency makes following of WPB, 
ODT and other government orders, manda- 
tory on all grain and feed dealers. 


New Officers 


Election placed Ben Feuquay, Enid, presi- 
dent; E. S. Bouldin, Muskogee, vice-presi- 
dent; and continued E. R. Humphrey, Enid, 
sec’y-treasurer. : 

Directors were held over, except that Dale 
H. Johnston, retirmg president, took the 
place of Ben Feuquay, president-elect. Other 
members of the board are W. O. Wheeler, 
Weatherford; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha; 
H. F. James, Gage; and J. L. Yergler, Okla- 
homa City. 


Oklahoma Convention Notes 


TWO EXHIBITORS showed their wares. 
They were Pronto Products Co., fumigants, 
and disinfectants, and J. C. Kintz, grain and 
seed testing equipment and supplies. 


IDENTIFICATION badges were sup- 
plied by Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., whose representative, Ralph T. 
Hassman, officiated at the registration and 
was aided by Miss Helen Clark, and Miss 
Marjorie Shepard. 


SOUVENIRS were plentiful. They includ- 
ed comparative grain bushel and ton value 
tables by W. B. Johnston Grain Co., car 
cards and book matches by J. C. Kintz, pa- 
triotism cards by Pronto Products Co. 


STORAGE problems occupied the minds 
of most grain dealers whose trips to the 
fields noted the formation of 3-mesh heads 
of wheat promising yields up to 35 and even 
more bushels per acre. The Oklahoma ass’n’s 
President Dale Johnston, expecting early 
filling of terminal space, told of renting three 
broom corn warehouses for partial relief at 
his Panhandle elevators. 


INTENSE interest on the part of grain 
and feed dealers during the remarks of Presi- 
dent Field of American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, demonstrated how much grain dealers 
in Oklahoma now depend upon the feed busi- 
ness. 


Attendance at Enid Meeting 


Dealers in attendance included: C. O. Nickell, 
J. H. Johntz and Bailey, Alva; J. T. 
Leonard, Beaver; Geo. Hayton, and Geo. Bur- 
gin, Billings; Fred Martin, Blackwell; Scott 
Reay, Canton; E. A. Johnston, and Arthur Rob- 
inson, Capron; Chas. Cox Jr., Carmen; Pete 
Rogalsky, Corn; Elmer Estill, Covington; F. H. 
Wallace, Ed Burson and M. E. Mumphrey, 
Chickasha; E. R. Beberniss, Custer City; C. V. 
Page, Douglas; R. L. Evans, Eagle City; W. H. 
Schroeder and W. H. Boon, El Reno; J. H. 
Schmidt, Goltry; J. W. Remple, Gotebo; W. E. 
Shepherd, Hobart; J. F. Wright, Hooker; Earl 
Osborn, Hennessey; R. A. Faulkenstein, and 
D. D. Hessell, Hitchcock; W. W. Manifold, In- 
gersoll; M. M. Church, Jet; E. E. Carpenter, 
Glenn Johnston, Frank E. King, and A. R. 
Lankard, Kingfisher; Le Shorter, Nash; Oscar 
Dow, Okarche; Layne Beaty, Glenn Berry, J. 
F. Burns, R. R. Dill, E. H. Linzee, A. B. Rick- 
ert, Frank Winters, and J. L. Yergler, Okla- 
homa City; W. M. Newerburg, Perry; Frank 
Stauffer, Pocasset; G. D. Temple, and D. E. 
Spencer, Ponca City. 

W. H. Ingram, Salt Fork; D. J. Reiter, Sen- 
tinel; Louis Zahm, Sharon; W. H. Williams, 
Shawnee; Haskell Cudd, and ne: 
Stillwater; J. W. Matthews, and E. B. Mc- 
Neill, Thomas; 1 Dison ao Wheeler, and Calvin Dug- 


gan, Watonga; C. W. Addison, and W. O. 
Wheeler, Weatherford; J. H. McGrady, Yewed; 
Art Heiss, T. A. Kroutil, and W. Winton, 
Yukon. 


N. P. Nelson, Amarillo, Tex., Pres. Elect 
Amarillo Grain Exchange. 


Kansas City sent G. A. Johnson, T. O. Moe, 
Jack Martin, W. B. McMullen, Ted O'Sullivan, 
M. D. Hartnett, and Gene Selders. 

Wichita was represented by O. E. Bedell, S. 
W. Deveny, L. H. Powell, U. L. Shelton, and 
W. W. Wallace. 

Weliington sent Price Feuquay, R. A, Erben- 
traut, F. R. Tomlins, and W. T. Voils. 

Hutchinson was represented by A. W. Estes, 
H. P. Lorenz, and Bruce E. Young. Other Kan- 


sas dealers were Orin S. Dowse, Salina; and 
Wm. Kopper, South Haven. 
Texas dealers included J. E. Davis, Ama- 


rillo; W. A. Howard, Ross Stuart and Frank 
White, Dallas; G. E. Blewett, P. J. Mullin, 
Leo Pottishman, K. K. Smith, and Pete Whit- 
low, Fort Worth; and Pete Cope, Vernon. 


Frank A. Miller, J. E. Bennett & Co., repre- 
sented Chicago. 


Feed and supply men included B. W. Box- 
meyer, Kansas City; B. E. Stickrod, and W. E. 
Thompson, Carthage, Mo.; and L. L. Stirland, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Machinery and supply men included G. L. 
OC TEeN and C. B. Hoover, Enid; L. A. Mideke, 

H. H. Smith, and C. P. Townsend, Oklahoma 
City; and J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


R. T. Hassman represented Grain Dealers 
Mutual Ins. Co. 


Efforts are under way to utilize castor bean 
meal for production of insecticides. A spray 
made from the plant and tested in Massachu- 
setts last summer, successfully controlled 
aphids and red spiders. 


Ross A. Gortner, chief of agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota, 
was awarded the 1942 Osborne medal by the 
American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists at their 
28th annual meeting May 19, at Chicago. 


Toledo, O.—The Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co. has brought suit against the fed- 
eral government to recover $15,492 in income 
and excess profits taxes erroneously collected 
between Aug. 15, 1936, and July 25, 1937. 


The grain method of making alcohol will 
be in full production in about 6 months and 
will require nearly 100,000,000 bus. of corn 
yearly, according to Dr. Ernest W. Reid, 
chief of the chemical section of the W.P.B. 


If one retailer in a given community has a 
ceiling price which puts him at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison to another or other re- 
tailers of the community, he may petition the 
local O.P.A. office for adjustment. Where 
retailers as a group find themselves at a dis- 
advantage in retail selling because of the 
price ceilings of wholesalers or manufactur- 
ers, this information should be given imme- 
diately to O.P.A. 


N. P. Nelson Heads Amarillo 
Exchange 


N. P. (Pete) Nelson was elected president 
of the Amarillo Grain Exchange at the annual 
election held by this thriving Texas grain trad- 
ing center. 

Mr. Nelson is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Producers Grain Corp. which op- 
erates a 2,000,000 bu. reinforced concrete termi- 
nal elevator at Amarillo and a 700,000 bu. ele- 
vator at Fort Worth. 

Mr. Nelson brings to his office at the head 
of the Amarillo exchange, a long and varied 
experience in the grain business. He was born 
in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20, 1889; received his 
education in St. Louis’ public schools and 
Washington College. 

Mr. Nelson started in the grain business when 
he became connected with Langenberg Bro. 
Grain Co. soon after graduation from college. 
In 1924 he became a part of the firm, merchan- 
dising grain as well as buying over a wide area. 

In 1930 Mr. Nelson pag connected with 
the Chicago office of the Grain Stabilization 
Corp., from which he was drafted by the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. to head its St. 
Louis office, a position in which he remained 
until this organization dissolved in 1938. There 
followed a brief association with Continental 
Grain Co. at St. Louis, then Mr. Nelson moved 
to Amarillo to head the Producers Grain Corp. 
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Safety —The Responsibility of Management 


By H. C. Brann, superintendent Quaker Oats Co., 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., before Society of Grain 


Elevator Superintendents 


In 1940 over 18,000 Americans were acci- 
dentally killed while at work, 90,000 suffered 
permanent injuries and over 1,728,000 more were 
injured to such an extent that incapacitated 
each from his work more than one day. The 
average duration of such incapacity was 17 days. 
The total loss of time from accidental injuries 
was more than a billion and a half man hours. 

It was estimated that in 1940 occupational in- 
juries caused a money loss of $710,000,000, the 
cost items being divided as follows: 

Wage Loss (by injured workers)....$550,000,000 
Medical Pxpensel Nassim ss tice eta 50,000 “000 
Overhead Cost of Insurance.......... 110, 000: 000 

Even in these days when we are accustomed 
to thinking in large money terms, $710,000,000 
is a sizeable sum. It is more than was provided 
in a recent naval bill passed by Congress to 
build 23 ships and 2 battleships. The wage loss 
alone inflicts a heavy social burden on workers 
and their families. We do not know how many 
wives have had to leave their home duties to 
become breadwinners after an industrial acci- 
dent has deprived their husbands of their earn- 
ing ability; how many men have suffered in- 
juries at the peak of their careers, which have 
permanently robbed them of their abilities to 
continue at their trades, and who must spend 
their remaining days as hopeless cripples; how 
many boys and girls have been forced to leave 
high school,.or college because of the untimely 
death of a father in an industrial accident. An 
accident may completely change the course of 
life for a number of people. 


Accidents Are Preventable.—There is one 
thing that I would point out in this paper and 
that is that accidents are preventable and that 
their prevention is the responsibility of man- 
agement. I would impress you with every 
means at my command, that accidents are symp- 
toms of something wrong with production proc- 
esses, with supervision, with worker training, 
or with the plant and its equipment. The con- 
ditions and practices which cause accidents are 
identical with those which cause production de- 
lays, inferiority of quality or any of the other 
results of incompetent management. 


Unless a plant management is willing to ac- 
cept its full responsibility in the prevention of 
accidents, and unless it is willing to spend money 
to that end, it cannot expect a good safety 
record. Management must provide the primary 
drive in the prevention of accidents and unless 
it is sold on the desire to reduce accidents the 
results are likely to be disappointing. And 
when I speak of management, I would include 
all supervisors from the president of the firm 
down to the shift foremen. 


The responsibilities of management in the pre- 
vention of accidents may be outlined somewhat 
as follows: 


(1) Provide safe plant and equipment 

(2) Safeguard all machinery 

(3) Arrange plant layout and processes for 

maximum safety 

(4) Maintain inspection 

(5) Maintain safety minded supervision 

(6) Train employes in safe work methods 

(7) Investigate accidents 

The above outline will provide a check list 
against which we may appraise the safety efforts 
in our respective plants. Every point mentioned 
is an important one and if we are to’ keep our 
plants accident-free we cannot afford to neglect 
any of them. I should like to comment on each 
of these points briefly as follows: 


(1) PROVIDE SAFE PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT—It should be recognized that 
the first step in a safety program is the elimina- 
tion of physical hazards to the maximum prac- 
ticable degree. This means that plants should 
be well lighted, floors smooth and in good re- 
pair, aisles wide and clear, machinery well laid 


out, stairways of good construction and well 
lighted, and machinery and equipment properly 
maintained. Good housekeeping is a major factor 
in a safe plant. Men trip.over loose objects on 
floors, stairs and platforms, they slip on wet, 
greasy or dirty floors, they run against project- 
ing or poorly piled materials, poorly piled ma- 
terials fall on them, or they step on nails in 
boards which are strewn around a floor. Where 
we find good physical conditions in a plant we 
find not only low accident rates but also eff- 
cient production, as orderliness and good house- 
keeping are fundamentals of good management. 


(2) SAFEGUARD ALL MACHINERY— 
Records show that mechanical apparatus is re- 
sponsible for over 28% of all the accidental in- 
juries which occur in manufacturing industries 
and that over 37% of these injuries result in 
permanent partial disabilities. This type of in- 
jury is particularly expensive by the time medi- 
cal and compensation costs are paid. There- 
fore, the safeguarding of mechanical apparatus 
is of first importance. Whenever a hazard can 
be reduced or eliminated by better design, bet- 
ter construction or a mechanical safeguard, the 
gain is positive. Workmen know that unguard- 
ed machinery is hazardous and the employer 
who fails to spend a reasonable amount of 
money to reduce a visible hazard, cannot expect 
his people to believe him when he says that he 
really wants to keep them from getting hurt. If 
they do not believe in his sincerity, they will 
not give him the cooperation that is absolutely 
necessary to maintain good safety performance. 


(3) ARRANGE PLANT LAYOUT AND 
PROCESSES FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY— 
There is much need for more attention to work- 
er safety in designing plants, equipment and 
processes. Congestion is a prolific accident pro- 
ducer and all working spaces around machines 
or equipment should be so arranged so that 
these areas do not overlap with one another, or 
with areas required for storage, traffic or serv- 
ice. Adequate head room should be provided 
over equipment which may require servicing or 
repair from the top, the rule being that any 
person working on top should have sufficient 
head room so that his head will not strike 
against building members. Tool storage space 
should be available so that floors and benches 
will not be littered with tools. There should 
be ample storage spaces for raw and finished 
materials as a deficiency in this respect yields 
bad housekeeping and increases accident haz- 
ards. Traffic areas should be well lighted, and 
blind intersections should be avoided. When 
certain machinery or equipment produces fumes, 
dirt, vapors or heat that may be hazardous, or 
create discomfort, proper control measures 
should be taken. ‘Sometimes a hazardous proc- 
ess, or sequence of operation, can be rearranged 
to eliminate much of the hazard. 


(4) MAINTAIN INSPECTION — Acci- 
dents may occur in any kind of work but most 
of them result from activities that are common 
to practically all industrial establishments. 
These may be classified very broadly as follows: 


Handling materials ; use of hand tools; oper- 
ation of machinery ; operation of powered ve- 
hicles, and repairs, maintenance and construc- 
tion work. 


Accidents which result in injuries do not just 
happen. They result from the combination of 
unsafe conditions and unsafe practices. There- 
fore inspection of the various operations in our 
plants will disclose unsafe conditions which may 
be remedied by safeguards or safe practices on 
part of the workers. It is not enough that we 
should inspect equipment but we should also 
inspect the use of tt, because careless use of a 
safe machine may result in an injury. Instead 
of alone inspecting trucks, running boards, docks 
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and cars with the view of preventing accidents 
in the shipping of materials, let us study the 
whole operation of handling materials. Try the 
same method in the use of hand tools, operation 
of machinery and -the other points outlined. As 
general inspection features, pay especial atten- 
tion to housekeeping, orderliness in operation, 
maintenance of machines, equipment and tools, 
machine guarding, condition of floors, stairs and 
walkways, safe accessibility to all places where 
men must go, and general lighting of areas. 


(5) MAINTAIN SAFETY MINDED SU- 
PERVISION—It is highly important that 
every person of supervisory rank be safety 
minded, as the attitude of the worker on the 
job is likely to reflect the attitude of his boss. 
Supervisors should understand that practically 
all accidents are preventable and that it pays, 
in dollars and cents to prevent them. In all ac- 
cidents there are indirect and direct costs. The 
direct costs are, of course, compensation and 
medical costs, and usually the indirect costs will 
amount to four times as much as the direct ones. 
Indirect costs may be listed as follows: 


Lost time of fellow workers who stop work 
to aid injured worker, out of curiosity or sym- 
pathy. 

Lost time of foreman or other person to as- 
sist injured employee, to investigate accident, 
to arrange for carrying on injured person’s 
work, to select and train new employee. 

Lost production due to upset, shock or di- 
verted interest of workers; due to stoppage of 
machine or process in charge of injured person. 

Lessened efficiency of the injured person for 
a period after his return to work. 

Possible damage to machinery, equipment or 
material as a result of the accident. 


Every supervisor in an organization must 
want to prevent injuries badly enough to make 
accident prevention a vital part of all activities 
and it must continually be a part of his day-by- 
day thought and action. If a supervisor thinks 
he is too busy to give much attention to safety 
he should be shown that indirect costs are four 
times as great as the direct costs and he is then 
likely to realize that safety is important. 


(6) TRAIN EMPLOYEES IN SAFE 
WORK METHODS—In teaching employees it 
should be recognized that they are to be trained 
against faulty behavior. Faulty behavior cor- 
sists of one or more of the following actions: 
Doing the wrong thing; failing to do the right 
thing; overdoing the right thing; not doing 
enough of the right thing, and wrong timing. 


When it is understood that faulty behavior 
falls into these classifications, the job of train- 
ing the employee in safe practices should be- 
come easier. For instance, it is just as im- 
portant to teach him to do the right thing as it 
is to teach him to avoid doing the wrong thing. 
Tf he is taught the correct timing of his actions 
on the job, then he will be able to do the work 
efficiently and safely. We should understand 
that repetition is the basis of learning. We 
should also appreciate that if we are to teach 
a man to avoid hazards, we must know them 
ourselves and it is suggested that each super- 
visor make a careful survey of all jobs under 
his jurisdiction and appraise them carefully as 
to their accident hazards. Then when he is 
teaching a worker, he can speak in specific 
dangers, instead of generalities. When teaching 
a new worker the following instruction pro- 
cedure will be found to be effective: 


Tell him how to do the job; show him how 
to do the job; let him do the job himself and 
correct his mistakes; check his progress at fre- 
quent intervals to see that he is doing the job 
correctly. 

After the man has been given proper training 
in doing his work safely, his interest, and the 
interest of the other workers in the plant may be 
maintained by an educational program which 
may be carried on by safety meetings, contests, 
the use of safety bulletins and similar activities. 
The maintenance of strict safety discipline with- 
in a plant is an effective educational medium. 


(Concluded on Page 444] 
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Static 


[The personal experience of having been blown 
thru a window by the expanding force of a dust 
explosion gave the author of this address first 
hand knowledge of his topic before the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents. ] 


By L. J. DaAnieLson, general foreman, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 


Static is produced by friction of any two 
materials which happen to be dry and un- 
grounded. Whether these materials are alike 
or not seems not to matter, as two like mate- 
rials with a difference of temperature will 
produce static as well as two unlike materials. 
The potential of the charge is dependent upon 
surrounding existing conditions, as for exam- 
ple, the degree of moisture content in the mate- 
rial or the proximity of grounded material to 
the material being subject to friction. 

The phenomenon of static electricity is the 
oldest, yet least comprehensible, form of elec- 
tricity known to science because of its ability to 
accumulate on any or all elements that are un- 
grounded. Possibly it is related to the gravity 
of our Mother Earth, as a medium of balance 
or relief valve. (That is only a supposition of 
my own, but I think it is as good as any.) 

It will accumulate on any given material in 
either a positive or negative charge with very 
little determining factors as to which the charge 
will be. The charge created on a piece of 
cotton rubbed with glass will be positive, but 
cotton rubbed with silk will make the cotton 
charge negative. : 

The complications of a natural matter such 
as this give us a cold sweat, but science and 
government have always come to the rescue 
and have given us simple antidotes to combat 
this so-called menace, by the grounding or en- 
closing of all materials which are likely to 
accumulate charges of this kind. In powder 
factories, refineries and cracking plants, where 
the danger of static sparks is acute prevention 
is the foremost thought and they go to great 
extremes in safeguards which are mostly com- 
mon sense applications which have practically 
eliminated loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty in these industries which are a great deal 
more hazardous than our own. 

Complacent! That’s what we are! In more 
ways than one. We take the attitude—This 
can’t happen to us. And then one day when 
we are serenely going on our way, it up and 
does, and we are extremely fortunate if it 
does not take a heavy toll of life and property. 
Static is not the one and only cause of dust 
explosions by a long shot but it is an important 
contributing factor and its cause, like many 
another, is tolerated only because it is so easy 
to let things ride as it were. 


Grounding of machinery and electrical 
equipment to electrical conduit is not in itself 
sufficient if the conduit is installed in a frame 
or composition building and has not a bonded 
ground between all floors and building sections. 
This is true in a great many rural sections 
where there are no ordinances or inspections 
of new or present wiring systems and where 
the apprentice with a limited knowledge has 
made the installation. In cases of this kind 
and wherever convenient in all cases, motors, 
machinery, belts, conveyors and_ elevators 
should be grounded to a cold water pipe which 
has an unbroken run to ground. 

Motors and starters should be of a Class IT, 
Group G classification or better, and the motors 
should be gear motors or direct mechanical 
drives to eliminate belting as much as possible. 
(This is also essential at this time and may 
prove an wnwitting Godsend due to the lack 
of rubber.) Elevator legs of wood or part 
wood construction should be grounded at both 
head and boot pulley bearings. All belting, 
especially leather, should be equipped with 
static combs or cones; incidentally I have re- 
cently heard of a graphite base rubber belt- 


ing which will not accumulate static elec- 
tricity due to its conducting qualities. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has done a tremendous job of research in di- 
versified fields and made up pamphlets of 
specifications and proposals for the prevention 
of fires, explosions and subsequent life saving, 
and has made them available, in most cases, 
for the asking. Their pamphlets Nos. 8, 61 
and 70 are especially valuable to elevator op- 
erators because they list almost every conceiv- 
able operation of a mill or elevator and recom- 
mend the safest procedure of installation and 
operation of same, and I recommend that we 
all write to our nearest board office requesting 
copies of these. However, they too are not 
very comprehensive on their explanation of 
static, also as well, neither are some of the 
leading industries in the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment who maintain large research 
laboratories. I have contacted a number of 
them and they are all up a tree when it comes 
to an explanation of this phenomenon. 

Perhaps we should promote among our su- 
periors a plan whereby they sponsor an endow- 
ment fund for the purpose of research along 
this line, and branch out into other useful 
endeavors to the mutual benefit of all our mills. 


One source of static is created by currents 
of warm moist air driven by wind and meeting 
with a current of cold dry air causing friction 
thus creating large potentials of static elec- 
tricity of opposite polarity to be created in the 
earth and in the ether. These atomic forces 
roll along with the ensuing storm just opposite 
each other, one underground and one over- 
head, gathering potential all the while until 
they reach some promontory, such as a hill, 
tree, church steeple or outstanding large build- 
ing which serves as a contact or release value, 
and then heaven and earth let go in cataclysm 
of lightning. This marriage which restores 
balance is static electricity. I expound this 
theory to clarify my contention that windows 
and doors of mills should be opened as much 
of the time as possible while operating, espe- 
cially in damp weather, to prevent a contrast 
between inside and outside atmospheres which 
create static and an explosion. Also this may 
be the means for a complete balance of charged 
particles of dust emanating from certain grain 
processes which may have different polarity 
from that of another, and meeting cause a small 
lightning charge. If this is correct, then it is 
more reason for a scrupulously clean house, 
with plenty of windows with scored glass, and 
all the ventilating equipment necessary to pre- 
vent floating charged dust. 


The Human Cannonball.—Early in March, 
1926, I had the unpleasant, but perhaps for- 
tunate experience of being in the very heart of 
a dust explosion and coming out alive. The 
late Floyd Gibbons referred to me as the human 
cannonball. I was working as a mixer in a 
room 20x60 ft. with 15 ft. ceilings in an all- 
concrete building. This room, on the 4th floor, 
had 4 windows which practically covered 2 
outside walls. 

It was a slack season for us and near quit- 
ting time and, fortunately, no one else was in 
the building. The room was comparatively 
clean as mills go and all windows were open. 
It was a damp day and about 4 inches of heavy 
snow had fallen. I remember it vividly be- 
cause my brother and a friend were waiting 
outside with their shotguns and had brought 
my own along and we were going to take ad- 
vantage of the new snow to do a little hunting. 

I went to one of the windows and called 
down that I soon would be ready, closed that 
window, walked back into the room, and 
checked the quality of the feed I was still 
mixing, walked back toward the second window 
to close it and got within 4 ft. of it when all 
heaven and hell broke loose. The first im- 
pression I got was that someone or something 
had hit me a smack in the back with a large 
shovel or some flat wide piece of something 
and then I knew I was being propelled through 
the air, because I left the floor with a great 
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blast of air and toward the window which at 
that time I saw being torn out of its concrete 
base even though it was open. The ledge of 
this window was 3 ft. above the floor and 
when I went thru I never touched it with any 
part of my body. Window, concrete, myself 
and debris all went together and outward, my- 
self turning over and over and flying about 30 
ft. to a small roof of a bridge, which was 7 
ft. wide 2 floors above the ground. I was con- 
scious and had all my faculties until I hit the 
roof on my head and one shoulder. Then I 
was out for about 20 minutes on the small roof. 
When I came to there were 7 fire engines below 
me and the fire was still going like fury. To 
say the least, I was scared as hell. I had sus- 
tained a slight fracture of the upper arm and 
had lost my fuzzy cap. Next day in a search 
I found it in the adjacent property about 300 
ft. away and it was no longer a fuzzy cap, it 
was a slightly burnt brown cap. 


I am not telling this to impress upon you 
the fact that I had this experience makes my 
words authority, but to try to make clear that 
so little is known about this phenomenon that 
it behooves us to sanction some research along 
these lines and perhaps we can incorporate into 
our buildings some sort of natural condenser 
which.:will prevent static from accumulating 
there. 


Double Attack on A. A. Act 


Wm. Lemke of North Dakota has brought 
suit in the district court at Washington, D. C., 
to prohibit Sec’y of Agriculture Wickard from 
collecting penalties from wheat growers who 
exceed their allotted acreage. 


On behalf of four farmers, residents of Clin- 
ton, Ohio; Clay Center, Kan.; Muddy Creek 
Forks, Pa., and Chelsea, Mich., Mr. Lemke’s 
petition to the court said that federal control 
over the amount of wheat. that a farmer can 
plant “does not regulate interstate commerce, 
but obstructs, interferes with and tends to de- 
stroy interstate commerce by curtailment of pro- 
duction.” 


The petitioner further denies that wheat farm- 
ing can be classed as interstate commerce, as- 
serting that the bulk of the grain flows only 
through intrastate channels. In denying that 
there is an excess of wheat-grown, the petition 
asserts that “restricting production by erroneous 
assumptions and subterfuge, in an unconstitu- 
tional manner, will cause a shortage.” 


Lemke told the court the A. A. Act gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture legislative power; is 
a revenue raising scheme but not a regulatory 
system, and deprives citizens of their property 
without due process of law. 


On May 4 the Supreme Court of the United 
States heard argument on an appeal by the 
government from a lower court decision hold- 
ing that a penalty of 49c bu. on excess wheat 
could. not be applied against Roscoe C. Filburn 
of Montgomery County, Ohio. 

Webb R. Clarke of Dayton, O., attorney for 
Mr. Filburn, contended that the 1941 provisions 
so materially changed the act of 1938 that it 
was unconstitutional. 


He argued that the newer regulation of A. A. 
A. was an attempt to limit production and not 
an exercise by the federal government of its 
control over interstate commerce. 


Mr. Clarke said that where the original pro- 
visions of the act merely imposed a penalty if 
wheat were sold in excess of quotas assigned, 
the newer ones actually imposed a government 
lien on the excess wheat grown, unless certain 
onerous conditions were met. 


The conditions were, he said, that the farmer 
either must give the excess to the government, 
store it on his farm under bond, or pay 49c bu. 
penalty before he could use or sell it. 

Mr. Clarke contended the act was an attempt 
to control production of goods in an instance 
where the government on the stipulated facts 
had not shown that the goods were or would 
be used in interstate commerce. 
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Kansas Grain Dealers Face 
Storage Problem 


The 45th annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n held 
three business sessions in the Rose Room of 
the Lora Locke Hotel, Dodge City, Monday 
and Tuesday, May 11-12. Delegates began 
to. arrive the day before and the meeting 
room was well filled with nearly 200 dele- 
gates for the first session. 


Monday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT DAN C. SULLIVAN, of 
Ulysses, presided at the opening session. 


JOHN O. ROSS, Wamego, pronounced 
the invocation. 


J. C. DENIOUS, president Dodge City 
Chamber of Commerce, warmly welcomed 
the delegates. 


PRESIDENT SULLIVAN gave his an- 
nual address, as follows: 


President Dan C. Sullivan's Annual 
Address 


This Association lived thru one world-wide 
conflict; it helped to win that conflict and it 
will live through this war, and will most will- 
ingly lend its help to promote a complete and 
speedy victory. 

We the grain trade pledge ourselves, our 
services and our facilities toward a_ successful 
ending of this war that has been thrust upon 
us, and we do it without a single reservation. 


THE FARMER, upon whom we are depend- 
ent for the production of grain, and who, in 
turn, is dependent upon us for the movement 
of his grain. is giving his ultimate effort toward 
the continuance of the ideals of our Nation. We, 
in turn, as grain handlers, as feed and seed 
men, should and do give our every effort to him 
and to his that he-may succeed in meeting his 
production goals. 


The total interests of the farmer and the 
grain trade are identical, and can best be served 
by closest co-operation; and in times of na- 
tional emergency, it is doubly essential that 
their common problems be handled by both 
parties in conference. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE means more than the 
equipment of armies and navies. Total defense 
requires the most efficent distribution of raw 
materials. No one is better equipped, or better 
skilled or more competent to distribute these 
materials than is our present-day grain trade. 
Every branch of the trade is a cog within a 
eog. Every part of this grain trade should be 
maintained and be allowed to function freely 
in order that these raw products may be han- 
dled, stored, marketed, milled and delivered to 
the consumer. The services of the country ele- 
vator man, the cash commission merchant, the 
option broker, the storage warehouseman and 
the miller must and should be preserved if this 
highly specialized grain industry is to continue 
and if it is to effectively carry out its part of 
the job of eradicating vermin from an infested 
earth and bring about the eclipse of the rising 
sun. 

A COMPLETE DEMORALIZATION or tear- 
ing down of the business methods of one group 
will very soon result in the tearing down of the 
business methods of other groups, which would 
result in a national socialism; a something to be 
closely watched and a something to be feared. 

Let it not be said that we weakened, that 
we allowed political agencies to take us over, 
that we fell down in the pinch. 

It is true that we have been weakened by 
years of political encroachment upon us during 
peace times, possibly weakened more than we 
know; but now, that our country needs _ us, 
needs our services and our business abilities as 
never before, it is to be hoped that the trade 
accepts this responsibility and carries on. The 
grain trade, we all know, is red-blooded and 
ean do it, is well geared to do it and will get 
the job done if permitted to function. 

This war may be of long duration. All busi- 
ness will be changed to some extent, and some 
forms of business may fall by the way side or 
be completely swallowed up by agencies. Our 
aim is that we the grain trade make ourselves 


so indispensible to the nation during this 
emergency that when the smoke of the post- 
war period has cleared away, our colors will 


still be flying, and the entire Nation will stfil 
be calling for our services. 

DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
after this war the nation will need level headed 
business men to help carry on. The trade if 


unhampered by peaceful prewar alphabetic 
acrobatics, can be very helpful. Their hands 
should not be tied by impractical ideas, put 
forward by our sons with college degrees, whose 
ideas on the planting, growth, and harvesting 
of a good crop of hominy are entirely foreign 
to the tried practices of hominy production. 


SEC’Y J. F. MOYER, Dodge City, re- 
viewed ass’n affairs thru the past year, and 
defined new problems. He said: 


Secretary Moyer’s Annual Report 


I want to express my personal appreciation 
to members of our organization for your co- 
operative support given your Association and 
its officers. Despite the fact that it was neces- 
sary for us to practically discontinue most of 
our field service work, there has been no notice- 
able decrease in interest or support you have 
extended your Association. 


During the past calendar year our total re- 
ceipts were within $27.00 of the total collected 
the previous year. 

Our items of expense such as postage, sup- 
plies, office expense, convention and meetings 
have shown some increase over a year ago, but 
our total expenditures were some $200,000 less. 
Our membership should realize that it will no 
longer be possible for the secretary to drive to 
your door and in person ask you to renew your 
membership, neither will it be possible for us 
during the usual field trips to increase our 
membership by selling new members. We must 
rely upon your help, and we hope that you will 
voluntarily get behind your Association and stay 
behind it for the duration if the services that 
you have a right to expect from this organiza- 
tion are to be continued without interruption. 
The grain and feed business is passing through 
a@ progressive and rapidly changing age. Prog- 
ress always meets with many new problems. A 
farmer cannot cultivate his fields once then 
pull his machinery inte the shed for the rest of 
the year. While he may succeed in killing one 
crop of weeds, another crop will soon come. 
Today factors are developing that will create 
new problems that you must encounter to- 
morrow. 


In 1940 this group again went on record with 
a resolution favoring and encouraging. the merit 
system. The system was passed by the legisla- 
ture in 1941, and you will see it in operation 
this year. 


We should be alert to the fact that we are 
going to encounter new friends and new prob- 
lems each day. You cannot do business as you 
did 30 years ago; equipment that was then 
standard, is today obsolete. The grain business 
today is on the highest plane in its history. 
There is scarcely what we would call a fly-by- 
night operator in business in our field today. 
The business is conducted on a_ basis pretty 
much patterned upon uniform rules, and it is 
interesting to note that your Association has 
not been asked to handle an arbitration case in 
the past five years. Our members are leaders 
in civic and public affairs; they are the com- 
munity builders. It is usually they who assume 
active leadership in the building and operations 
of schools, churches, chambers of commerce and 
other civic organizations. State and federal 
agencies and department heads recognize the 
value of their services and the position of their 
standing in their local communities. They rec- 
ognize the part they play in our great national 
distribution system, and I am firmly convinced 
that their position in-+this respect has been im- 
proved to a considerable degree as a result of 
the activities of this organization. 
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I cannot count on the fingers of my two 
hands the men of the grain trade who have been 
called into important executive positions of the 
various government branches since Dec. 7. In 
an emergency of this kind there is no substi- 
tute for good common horse sense and hard 
work, and that is right down the grainman’s 
alley. Those who have not practiced such prin- 
ciples in conducting their grain business, are 
not in the business today. I am sure that if 
such principles work satisfactorily when applied 
to the grain and feed industry, that those same 
principles would work equally as well if applied 
to the management of our government. 


I am proud to be aligned with such a group, 
but for those who are not supporting their 
Association with a membership, I am wondering 
if they would like to be operating their business 
today under conditions which would have been 
probable had it not been for the thousands of 
jobs your Association had done during the 46 
years of its existence. I sincerely hope that 
during the next year all Kansas dealers will get 
more solidly behind their association. We need 
the support of 100% of the dealers of this state 
instead of just half of them. 


There are many things we can do and will do, 
but by all means you should not allow your total 
storage space to be filled to a point where you 
cannot operate freely. You might be helping 
one individual by taking in an additional thou- 
sand bushels of his grain for storage, but you 
would be tying up your facilities to where you 
could not serve other producers by receiving 
and shipping their grain. Our slogan should be 
“Keep Our Elevators and Storage Houses Open 
for the Receiving and Shipping of Grain.’’ Some 
of our members took heavy losses last year be- 
cause they failed to hold back ample working 


space. 
Feed and Seed Law 


PAUL IJAMS, Topeka, Director Control 
Division, State Board of Agriculture, ex- 
plained operation and enforcement of the 
Kansas feed and seed laws. He said admin- 
istrators seek to safeguard buyers and honest 
manufacturers. 


Responsibility for increased production of 
livestock and livestock products rests on both 
the farmer and the feed manufacturer. Feed 
manufacturers should properly service their 
sales to see that feed is fed to achieve great- 
est production. Kansas State College holds 
annual schools for this same purpose. 


Seed dealers owe a duty to their custom- 
ers. They must protect them from _ pur- 
chase of unviable seed which would result 
in crop losses. 

Every seed dealer should be familiar with 
the appearance of noxious weed seeds so he 
may avoid distributing them. 


Our department has prepared a bulletin on 
seed testing. It is impossible for our depart- 
ment to test all samples of seed, so the bul- 
letin aids local dealers in testing seeds with 
standard procedure. 

We believe great mutual benefit would re- 
sult if Kansas elevators would undertake to 
distribute certified grain and field seeds. 

Keep Stored Wheat in Condition 

W. E. ROOT, Wichita, described means 
of keeping stored wheat in condition. He 
said wheat must be turned to keep it in con- 
dition. He opposed storing wheat carrying 
more than 12 per cent moisture. Country el- 
evators do not have terminals this year into 
which to dump high moisture wheat. 

Mr. Root urged application of proper dis- 
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counts to discourage farmers from combin- 
ing tough wheat. 

Mr. Root’s illuminating address appears 
elsewhere in this number. 

Grainman’s Dilemma 

MILTON P. FULLER, Topeka, Kan., 
said that millers today appreciate wheat from 
a terminal elevator because they can feel 
sure it has been cared for properly. 


Mr. Fuller felt it a patriotic duty to sup-' 


port the war effort, but resented wasteful 
use of public funds diverted to non-essential 
purposes. He felt government needs more 
direct-acting, purposeful leaders who can cut 
the red-tape that dissipates time, man-power 
and money. He urged government to quit 
playing politics. 
Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT SULLIVAN presided at the 
second session. 


JESS B. SMITH, Kansas City, Mo.,. presi- 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n, 
reviewed the history of wheat from its grass- 
like origin in developing the reasons behind the 
millers’ choice of wheat, describing contribut- 
ing influences. 

“Wheat holds no problem of producticn to- 
day,” said Mr. Smith, calling attention to the 
prairie lands, power farming and power har- 
vesting. “Today’s problem is storage, sales, 
and distribution. You cannot market wheat,” 
he insisted, “except on a scientific, quality basis. 

“The last few months have seen development 
of improved nutrition from flour thru addition 
of thiamin chloride (vitamin Bi), and iron (min- 
erals). It is enriched flour, which follows for- 
mulae agreed upon by U.S.D.A. nutritionists 
and the milling trade. The quality of flour has 
been improved.” 

Mr. Smith read the platform of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n, which has for its 
purpose elimination of undesirable varieties, 
mixtures of wheat with rye and distribution of 
certified seed wheat. 

Kansas has 40 varieties of wheat which al- 
lows tremendous opportunities for mixing. Fight 
or nine varieties would be sufficient. In three 
years the ass’n work has seen a reduction of 
mixed wheat by 50%. 

Millers and grain dealers will improve qual- 
ity of wheat rapidly by discounting mixtures 
and poor quality. 

Chiefkan was a variety severely criticized 
by the speaker. “Millers can handle it,” he ad- 
mitted, “but mill customers object to its flour.” 
The speaker said 58 lb. Tenmargq will give better 
flour yield than 60 1b. Blackhull. He hoped for 
the day when baking tests would be instituted 


as a measure of the value of wheat. Planting 
of pure seed wheat of approved varieties is the 
path to wheat quality. 
Organization 

GROVER M. SIMPSON, Salina, is a great 
believer in ass’ns. He said so with a series 
of humorous stories that carried his audience 
thru many common country elevator experiences. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Simpson, “we were to list all 
the good things our ass’n does for us, we would 
soon see how necessary our ass’n is to us.” 

Mr. Simpson called on his audience for sug- 
gested ass’n sales points and wrote them cn a 
blackboard. Delegates responded quickly with: 

(1) Crop information. (2) Interpretation of 
government orders. (3) Getting together. (4) 
Group meetings for mutual understanding. (5) 
United we stand; divided we fall. (6) Crop im- 
provement. (7) Claim adjustments. (8) Work 
on uniform grading. (9) Solving of transpor- 
tation problems. (10) Bulletin service for in- 
formation. 

Grain Trade in Defense 

SAM L. RICE, Metamora, O., president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, spoke 
on the part of the grain trade in the war effort. 
His address followed the plan of his addresses 
at other southwestern conventions, as published 
in the last number of the Journals. 


Protection of Elevators in War 

C. R. McCOTTER, Omaha, Neb., western 
manager, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., explained measures grain dealers 
may take to protect their elevators, with their 
stores of valuable “food for victory,” from 
sabotage. His address appears elsewhere in 
this number. It urges. adequate fire fighting 
equipment and ample first aid equipment. 

Unity Is Power 

DEAN McCAMMON, sec’y of the Kansas 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n, Hutchinson, 
pleaded for unity among grain dealers and hbe- 
tween assn’s in the state and national interests 
of all behind the war effort. 

Adjourned to Tuesday morning. 


Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the Rose 
Room of the hotel. Main course was excellent 
fried chicken. 

CLAUDE CAVE, Dodge City, was master 
of ceremonies. He introduced a long list of 
celebrities. 

JIMMY KING, Dodge City, baritone, thrilled 
the dealers, who crowded the room, with wildly 
applauded favorites. 

JOHN L. HUGHES, Benton, Ark., humorist, 
amused the delegates for an hour. 
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BOB HERRON’S orchestra completed the 
evening with dance music until the early hours 
of the morning. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


PRESIDENT SULLIVAN presided at the 
third and closing session. 


Feed Facts 

RALPH FIELD, Chicago, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, reviewed 
current government regulations affecting feeds. 
He explained price ceilings over feed ingredi- 
ents, a control from which only linseed cake 
and meal were exempted. He added that from 
May 11, ceiling prices must apply, regardless 
of contracts, since government orders take pre- 
cedence. Efforts are being made to amend the 
order and exempt ground grains. 

“We've been dodging price ceilings on mixed 
feeds, but we have been warned to behave or 
accept ceilings. Mixed feeds are safe from ceil- 
ings only so long as prices stay in line,’ said 
Mr. Field. 

“Blackstrap molasses is plentiful if we could 
get it. But imports have been cut off by the 
submarine menace on the Atlantic Coast. Only 
place we’ve been able to bring any in is at the 
Gulf ports. 

“Osnaburg bags will have to take the place 
of burlap in the bag market. Mills have been 
ordered by M107 to fill priority claims of bag 
manufacturers for cotton sheetings. We look 
for a reasonable supply of bags for the feed in- 
dustry.” 

No feed mill need be closed down for lack 
of essential repairs and operating supplies, said 
Mr. Field. We have preference rating P100 for 
these, but new machinery is not included. “Gen- 
erally our industry has been getting along very 
well.” 

Mr. Field reviewed the new ODT orders con- 
trolling trucks and truck movements, described 
in the Texas convention report in the May 13 
number of Grain & Feed Journals. 

War Orders 

FLOYD D. STRONG, motor carriers divi- 
sion, Kansas Corp. Commission, told of a 3-day 
war restriction conference of state governors, 
called at Washington to eliminate the interstate 
trade barriers and save rubber. He listed a 
great number of top federal officials who were 
present, including Mr. Eastman of ODT and 
WPB’s Donald Nelson. Regional meetings are 
to follow at 18 points in the U. S. One will be 
at Kansas City, May 20. These will be ex- 
planatory meetings. 

ODT order No. 6 is the important order af- 
fecting us. It controls use of rubber on horse 
drawn vehicles, public carriers and private car- 
riers. We will all have to give up something. 


(Left) C, R. McCotter, Omaha, told Kansas dealers of war hazards to Food Industries. 
W. E. Root, Wichita told Kansas dealers how to care for wet wheat. 


Ass'n. 


Grover Simpson, Salina (middle), sold Kansas dealers on the 
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We are rich enough in times of peace to in- 
dulge in many little wasteful practices; but in 
time of war we must buckle down and eliminate 
waste. 

The speaker urged that farmers store their 
grain on the farm as far as possible, saying 
this was the message of Sec’y of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard. Transportation is the big 
problem. The War Production Board admits 
that it may be necessary to ration transporta- 
tion. The speaker said the unannounced fact 
is the country is out of rubber. 

There will be some adjustment to take care 
of transportation to and from communities that 
have no other form of transportation until such 
time as our rubber is gone. The orders cannot 
be otherwise relaxed. 


Transportation Offices 


W. R. BARTLING, private carriers repre- 
sentative. to ODT, expected an ODT office to 
be set up in Wichita to accept complaints and 
make such adjustments as can be made. “We 
must realize we are in a terrible conflict,” he 
said. “We cannot continue to live in our ac- 
customed way.” 


Price Ceilings on Grains 


SEC’Y MOYER announced receipt of a wire 
that corn chop and crushed grain had been re- 
lieved of price ceilings. 


U.S. O. 


CLARENCE MALONE, director, Kansas 
U.S. O., spoke on his organization and its part 
in the war effort, and made a plea for finances. 
He proposed signs in grain elevator offices, 
“Give a Bushel or So to U. S. O.,” to get farmer 
support. 

Storage 

SEC Y MOYER said the storage problem is 
almost hopeless and there will be some distress 
wheat at harvest time. A large part of this crop 
will have to be kept on the farm so long as 
government agencies insist on keeping elevators 
filled with government grain. 

THE AUDITING COM'ITE’S report 
showed the ass’n finances to be in good condi- 
tion. Report. approved. 


CLAUDE CAVE reported for the resolutions 
com’ite the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

THE RESOLUTIONS adopted included a 
pledge of loyalty and 100 per cent support for 
our Government to bring this war to a victori- 
ous and lasting peace; a recommendation: that 
all non-defense operations be held to a minimum 
and that all limitations of hours of employment 
and increased pay for overtime be eliminated; 
thanks to AAA for assistance given. Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n; cooperation in pro- 
viding temporary wheat storage and its proper 
amortization when war is over; regrets to F. S. 
Rexford, and thanks the Dodge City Chamber 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade and the con- 
vention speakers. 

Officers Elected 


Officers for the last year were re-lected 
unanimously. They are: Dan C. Sullivan, 
Ulysses, president; C. C. Smith, Conway 
Springs, vice president; J. F. Moyer, Dodge 
City, sec’y-treasurer. Directors elected were 
W. L. Drake, Humboldt; J. H. Voss, Downs, 
and John Holstrom, Randolph. Hold-over di- 
rectors are Harry K. Coe, Topeka; Dick Frazee, 
Hutchinson; E. E,. French, Mullinville, and 
J. E. Ogren, Arkansas City. 


Buffalo Meat 


A chuck lunch of barbecued buffalo meat was 
served delegates in the Lion’s Club Park after 
the convention’s last business session, thru 
courtesy of the Dodge City grain dealers and 
the Dodge City Board ef Trade. It was fol- 
lowed by an Indian war dance that intrigued 
many. 


Kansas Convention Notes 


EXHIBITS lined the walls of the conven- 
tion hotel lobby. Showing their wares were 
the Nitragen Co., Hill Packing Co., Blatchford 


Calf Meal Co., Pronto Products Co., Spear Feed 
Mills, J. C. Kintz, Howe Scale Co., Sunflower 
Accounting Co., Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


CONVENTION program folders high- 
lighted “V ...—” for Victory, setting “Food 
for Victory” as the ass’n objective. 


SOUVENIRS. included rubberless pencils 
from Blatchford’s Calf Meal Co., patriotic cards 
by Pronto Products Co., car placards from J. C. 
Kintz, notebooks from the Santa Fe railroad. 


ROTARIANS seized opportunity to visit the 
Dodge City chapter, which met for lunch the 
first day of the convention. 


REGISTRATION was in charge cf Rollie 
Blood and E. M. Van Horn of Grain Dealers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which furnished the 
identification badges. They were aided by Miss 
Belma Moyer, Mrs. Virginia Bowlin and Miss 
Irene Schneider. They registered more than 
350 delegates, sold almost that many banquet 
tickets. 


EVERYONE missed F. L. (Rex) Rexford, 
Wichita, of the Grain Dealers Fire Insurance 
Co. Rex was in a hospital for observation. 


DR. JOHN PARKER of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Ass’n, set up an extensive exhibit 
at the entrance to the meeting room. where he 
told about wheat yields in Kansas, distribution 
of varieties, wheat test plots and the beneficial 
effect of the organization’s program in reducing 
wheat mixtures. 


CURRENT COMMENT indicated grain 
dealers will use everything possible to relieve 
the storage distress, even to the extent of using 
auto sales rooms that-are no longer used for 
their intended purpose. 


Attendance at Dodge City 


Kansas City: E. L. Betton, Erland Carlsson, 
John Collett, Boots Gear, Root Harding, A. W. 
Hunt, C. T. Irons, G. H. Jones, E. S. Mellor, 
w. J. Mensendieck, of bi, 8 Moe, Bob O’Brien, 
B. E. Orr, John Ronan, Gene Selders, A. D. 
Thomason, Dick Wood. 


Hutchinson: G. H. Bidwell, Roy Cunningham, 
A. Davis, A. W. Estes, H. T. Hansen, Leroy 

Livingston, OR Lorenz, 1 DB): McCammon, 
George M. Potter, Clyde A. Truesdell, Ralph 
Young. 

Wichita: L. M. Anderson, S. W. Deveny, C. P. 
Garretson, A. W. Gill, John Hayes, Jim Hayes, 
Bill Kopp, Ralph S. Moore, L. A. Patterson, W. 
E. Root, R. R. Roth, V. L. Shelton, G. G. 
Yancey. - 


Salina: Jim Douglas, H. S. Funk, Bob Mc- 
Geary, Jay J. Owens, Grover Simpson. 


Topeka: F. A. Derby, Milton P. Fuller. 


Country dealers included Walt Samuelson, 
Abilene; C. E. Chase, Alamota; Benjamin 
Werner, Alden; Bruce Carlson, Americus; W. iH. 
Hines, Antheny; J. E. Ogren, Arkansas City; 
Walter A. Boyle, Atchison; Clayton J. Hooper 
and O. E. Rice, Athol; D. A. Mercier, Aurora; 
Ed Waknitz, Bazine: Ira Conard, Beeler; Joseph 
Mispagel and John Schulte, Beloit: Don Wilcox, 
Bennington; Wallace Siebert, Canada; Paul 
Bucy and M. D. Fisher, Canton; C. W. Simp- 
son, Cawker City; F. M. Hubbard and_ Bliss 
Kirkpatrick, Cedar Vale; D. F. Friesen, Cheney; 
Roy Miller and Roy H. Miller, Clarflin: Gordon 
Mark, Clay Center; Paul Shriver, Coats; Joe 
May, Concordia; C. C. Smith, Conway Springs; 
L. V. Burke, Dan .Gunkel, R. S. Mason, W. E. 
Rarden and Roy Vaile, Copeland; J. P. Junk, 
Corinth; A. D. Buchman and J. L. Saunders, Jr., 
ibaa Grove; Geo. Olson, Dresden; J. H. Voss, 

owns; 


John Peter Hardwick, Howard E. Muncy, and 
Leo J. O'Toole, Elkhart; Paul Hennenhofer, and 
Henry Janousek, Ellsworth: Phil Tord, Em- 
poria; H. C. Waldon, and J. D. Adams, Eudora: 
Cc. C. Bishop, Ford; A. R. Upp. Fowler; H. 4. 
Gudenkauf, Frankfort; Jack Carrigan, R. C. 
Daniels, and J. C. Howell, Garden City: Paul 
Bailey. Glen Flder; O. D. Stewart. Grainfield; 
J. H. White, Gray: A. D. Creech, Great Bend; 
August Geist. Grinnell: Harry Wiederstein. 
Halstead; P. A. Tubbs, Harper: Floyd M. Lee, 
and D. M. Pfeifer, Hays: Carl Greenberg, 
Healy: R. O. Clark, Herington; G. A. Flaming, 
Hillsboro: J. F. Brown, Howard; Roscoe Har- 
rington, Hoxie; and W. L. Drake, Humboldt: 


Earl A. Davidson, Ingalls; J. S. Friesen, In- 
man; Ira R. Yingling, Kendall; R. L. Miller. and 
Robt. Walch, Kinsley: A. B. Magnuson, Kipp; 
Gail Hubbell, and A. W. McCollom, Kismet: G. 

- Humburg, LaCrosse: H. S. Darr, Laking: 
Sid Smith, Larned; FE. G. Warkenstin, Lehigh: 
Herb Barr, W. P. Kliesen, and Carl Logan, 
Leoti; F. Aubrey Moyer, Liberal; M. R. Klint, 
Lindsborg: Paul Sutterheim, Long Island; A. T.. 
Greenwood, McCracken; Earl Marchand, and L. 
C. Pierce, McPherson; L. M. Gross, Meade; J. 
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R. Duffey, Menlo; Geo. C. Brown, Minneapolis; 
G. B. Rooney, Minneola; John Menzie, and EB. 
A. Mowrey, Montezuma; Ralph V. Thurow, 
Moscow; 


J. J. Kaufman, Moundridge; E. E. French, 
Mullenville; Melba Bondurant, Ness City; Ralph 
Reich, Norton; Chas. T. Geiger, Ottawa; Delbert 
Pitts, Piercevilie; H. C. Higgason, Quinter; Cc 
J. Greenberg, Randall; C. R. Shellenberger, Ran- 
som? /Pi 3 Chubbuck, Rice; Kenneth Moore, 
Roxbury; Howard Riederer, Rozel; W. P. Ath- 
erton, Russell; Henry Teeter, Ryus; Tom 
Brown, and L. R. McDonald, Satanta; V. M. 
Harris, and A. E. Ryan, Scott City; Lyle Lane, 
and Anson Mann, Simpson; Fred C. Laudick, 
Spearville; H. C. "Everly, W. E. Johnston, and 
Frank McCoy, Sublette; I. W. Reinking, Tal- 
mage; Henry Hake, Tipton; Dan C. and J. P. 
Sullivan, Ulysses; I. L. Harvey, -Utica; Frank 
Schippers, Victoria; O. D. Brueggemann, Wake- 
field; and John C. Ross, Wamego. 

J. E. Davis, Amarillo, was the lone Texas 
visitor and W. C. Fuller, Des Moines, came from 
Iowa. 

Dale Johnston and Carl Newberry, Enid, rep- 
resented Oklahoma. 

A. H. Meinershagen, Higginsville, and Cy Kie- 
ber and E. R. Rutledge, St. Joseph, came from 
Missouri, and I. R. Romer, Holly, represented 
Colorado. 

Cc. R. McCotter, R. T. Blood, and E. M. Van 
rls represented Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. 

oO. 

Feed and-—supply men included Chas. Ash, 
Rogers; B. W. Boxmeyer, and J. B. Carpenter, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. C. Kintz, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; John Lembcke, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Claude 
Roesch, Hutchinson; B. I. Stickford, Carthage, 
Mo.; Frank Wiley, Fredonia; and L. E. Wood- 
burn, Clay Center. 

Machinery and equipment firms were repre- 
sented by I. D. Allison, J. O. Miner, and Logan 
Taggart, Wichita; and A. L. Jardes, J. B. Gar- 
low and Frank H. Nauth, Kansas City, Mo. 


Craig Heads Wichita Board 


A. B. Craig is the newly elected president of 
the Wichita Board of Trade. 

Mr. Craig was bern June 20, 1900, at Pratt, 
Kan., the son of J. W. Craig, who was long 
associated with the Kansas grain trade and who 
founded Craig Grain Co. in 1907. 

He was educated in Wichita public and high 
schools and Missouri Military Academy. 

Mr. Craig literally grew up in the grain busi- 
ness and assumed charge of Craig Grain Co... 
upon the death of his father in 1933. Sometime 
thereafter Mr. Craig began an expansion pro- 
gram which led to rapidly developing oil inter- 
ests as the Wichita oil field came into produc- 
tion. In 1938, Mr. Craig began to acquire coun- 
try elevators. Today he has six in five Kansas 
and Oklahoma towns. 

Mr. Craig has served the Wichita Board of 
Trade in numerous com’ite capacities. Five years 
as a director and three years as vice president 
preceded his election to the top office in the 
exchange. 


A. B. Craig, Pres. Wichita, Kansas, Board of 
Trade. 
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Nolin Converts Lumber Shed to 
Bulk Grain Storage 


Manager Karl Nolin, of the Farmers Co- 
operative Ass’n, Ralston, Ia., offers a thought 
to help solve the current grain storage problem 
with his three-year-tried idea of converting an 
unusued lumber shed into bulk grain storage. 

His successful venture cost little more than 
$4,000 when the transformation was made in 
1939, and developed 67,000 bus. of space which 
was promptly filled with Commodity Credit 
Corp. corn, paying enough storage and charges 
to completely cover the costs of conversion in 
the first year of operation. 


Manager Nolin overlooked ease of operation, 
and made use of second-hand machinery in order 
to keep the costs of conversion low, anticipating 
that the converted lumber shed might be used 
only one year. But the demand for storage space 
has kept it in use for three, and promises more. 


The idle lumber shed, the basic structure with 
which Manager Nolin began, was 100 ft. long, 
50 ft. wide, 10 ft. high to the eaves, and 22 ft. 
high to the ridge. 

The method of conversion was first to lay a 
6 inch reinforced concrete floor in the structure. 
Anchors were set in this floor 4 ft. and 8 ft., 
respectively, from the sides and ends for tie 
rods. Two conveyor tunnels 18x24 inches were 
formed in the concrete the length of the house. 


Next step was to gird the house with 3x12 
inch planks, horizontally around the house, 18 
inches from the foundation. The ends of the 
house were further reinforced with additional 
girths one-third of the way up under the eaves. 
Manager Nolin says it was not necessary to use 
such heavy planks; 4x6 inch girths would have 
served just as well. These girths were tied to 
the anchors in the concrete floor with 5/8ths 
inch reinforcing rods, the lower girths to the 
nearest anchors, the higher ones to the farther 
anchors. Two additional rods were used at the 
ends to carry the strain against the walls under 
the eaves. Anchor rods were placed 8 ft. apart 
around the building. : 

Studding was placed at the ends of the build- 
ing and sheathed up with ship-lap to make 
grain tight the areas formerly used for entrance 
and exit doors. 

The concrete floor was extended at the west 
end of the building to include a receiving pit, 
into which a truck can empty its load when run 
up on a ramp to raise the front end. 

A 1,200 bu. per hour leg, carrying 5x9 inch 
Salem cups, and driven by a 74 h.p. motor, was 
installed at the west end of the house to elevate 
the contents of the réceiving pit 50 ft. and run 


it thru a long spout into the building. The spout 
was improved with a screen near its lower end 
so chaff and dirt could be screened out during 
the course of filling the house with grain. A 
diverting valve was placed in the spout near the 
head to return grain thru a loading spout into 
trucks when the house was being unloaded. 

Short 2 inch planks were laid in a recess 
over the tops of the conveyor tunnels to keep 
them clear of grain, and gates, controllable by 
long rods, were placed in these tunnel covers 
at regular intervals. 
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A 9 inch screw conveyor in an open top box, 
in 10 ft. sections, was run thru the tunnel te 
draw grain to an end spout in the concrete that 
drained to the receiving sink. Since this con- 
veyor can be readily taken down, section by 
section, it can be used alternately in the two 
conveyor tunnels. The conveyor is run by a 5 
h.p. motor thru a chain reduction. Manager 
Nolin’s original plan did not contemplate a later 
ruling by Commodity Credit Corp. that its corn 
could be stored only under conditions which 
would allow it to be turned. 


When this ruling was made he built a frame- 
work of 2x6 inch studding, with the studs 24 
inches apart, to hold shiplap sheathing and to 
divide the structure into 9 bins, reinforced with 
5/8ths inch tie rods thru the studding. 

It was at this time that he converted the east 
end of the building, formerly used for office and 
merchandise storage space, into additional bulk 


Manager Karl Nolin, Ralston, la., lifts cover over receiving pit. 


In| back- 


ground is ramp for dumping trucks. 


Lumber shed of Farmers Co-operative Ass’n, Ralston, lowa, converted into 67,000 bus. bulk grain 
storage. 


grain storage by dividing it into 3 bins, thus 
bringing the total of storage space in the build- 
ing to 67,000 bus. Covering the building with 
galvanized sheet iron completed the conversion. 

After three years’ experience, Manager Nolin 
says, “1/10the per bu. covers use. of a truck to 
fill the house. Labor costs for unloading are 
high, since the flat-bottom bins must be scooped 
clean, but unloading seldom needs be done more 
than once a year. Two men in a bin are able to 
keep up with the screw conveyor’s capacity. A 
large part of the grain in each bin, of course, is 
drawn off into the conveyor by gravity.” 

If he had contemplated erection of bins in the 
original conversion, Manager Nolin thinks he 
might have planned differently. He would have 
used a single conveyor tunnel, and a permanent 
screw conveyor. 

While its operating costs are high, this con- 
verted lumber shed has proved a profitable ad- 
dition to the bulk grain storage facilities of the 
company. With the company’s regular cribbed 
elevator and annex, it raises the total storage 
space to 130,000 bus. 


Where Do We Stand Today? 


By R. B. Pow, 


Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont., before Society of Grain Elevators 


Superintendents 


Where do we stand today as a Society of Ele- 
vator Superintendents? In answering this I 
think that you will agree that our growth has 
been satisfactory and has been well maintained. 
Our organization has been recognized by our 
various companies as a helpful agency which has 
enabled us to give a better and more extended 
service in our individual positions. 

Our Society has been the means of service 
to our members through the interchange of ideas 
about the more technical difficulties of our jobs. 
Through its medium we have been enabled to 
add to our own experience the combined expe- 
rience of all our fellow members and this has 
resulted in greater efficiency, greater economy 
and more satisfactory results. 


On the whole I would say that our Society 
stands today in the position of having justified 
the idea of its founders and confirmed their 
hopes of the benefits it would give directly to 
its members and indirectly to the firms by whom 
its members are employed. We can be proud 
of our Society and the work it is doing but there 
is no reason in the world why we cannot make 
it bigger and better and we can do this by each 
and everyone of us getting behind it and putting 
eur shoulder to the wheel. 

The other phase of the question as to where 
we stand today deals with our position as citi- 
zens of countries engaged in a struggle to the 
death for our existence, for it is a struggle to 
the death because, if we do not destroy our 
enemies they will destroy us, surely and com- 
pletely. I would like to quote the following 
from the writings of the Nazi leader: “A new 
aristocracy of German masters will be created. 
This aristocracy will have slaves assigned to it. 
These slaves to be their property and to consist 
of landless non-German nationals. Please do 
not interpret the word “slaves” as a parable, 
or a rhetorical term. We actually have in mind 
a modern form of medieval slavery which we 
must and WILL introduce! These slaves will 
be denied a higher education, which will in 
future be reserved only for the German popula- 
tion of Europe. England must be destroyed as 
Carthage was destroyed.” 

This is the goal our enemies seek, given in 
language so plain that it cannot be ‘misunder- 
stood and suggesting a picture from which all 
freedom-loving peoples of the earth recoil with 
horror. It is aimed against all countries for 
there is to be one Master race. For twelve 
months after the fall of France the British peo- 
ples stood alone against this menace except for 
the assistance they received from remnants of 
forces which had escaped from countries that 
had been over-run. 


Then Russia was attacked and her resistance 
has been superb. Then, in a final desperate at- 
tempt to turn the scale, ‘the treacherous Jap was 
convinced that his hour of opportunity had come 
and he struck at the United States, six months 
after Hitler’s blow at Russia. The fruits of 
his treacherous planning and preparation have 
been wide and victorious advances in the vast 


: R. B. Pow, Fort William 


war theatre of the South Pacific. Britain did 
not think that the danger there was so imminent 
and the United States was beguiled by nefarious 
Judas-like byplay. So we stand today faced by 
a combination of armed might such as never be- 
fore has been seen in this world. 


We stand resolved, undismayed and confident 
that the justice of our Cause will consecrate the 
sacrifices we will be called upon to make and 
bring to our arms the victory which alone can 
insure our survival as free peoples. We stand 
today unafraid in the face of armed might and 
unafraid of our enemies because we know that 
the courage of our men and women, the re- 
sourcefulness and vision of our leaders and the 
bulwark of our fighting forces will be more 
than a match for the enemy in the trial of physi- 
cal battle which must surely come. 


Each one of us in his, or her own way is con- 
tributing to the limit to the support of our 
armies, our air forces, our navies and our gov- 
ernments. We provide money and we gladly 
submit to all sorts of regulations restricting our 
personal freedom. Can more be expected of 
us? The answer is, Yes, much more. We stand 
today faced by an insidious weapon more ca- 
pable of encompassing our destruction than the 
powerful armies arrayed against us. That 
weapon is in the hands of cunning enemies, who 
have demonstrated that they can make use of 
it with diabolical cleverness. It is propaganda. 

This world war is a war of peoples and 
ideals. Of course armies are a necessity but 
they are incidental to the reaction of the people 
of the ceuntries as a whole. The war of the 
propagation of ideas and false premises is the 
phase of the present struggle which, by its im- 
pact on us, and how we stand up to it, will make 
the greatest difference to our successful war 
effort. Our enemies are past masters of prop- 
aganda. German propaganda boils down to a 
single sentence in Hitler’s book, “MEIN 
KAMPF.” “The greater the lie, the more 
likely is it to be belteved provided it is repeated 
frequently enough and emphatically enough.” 

On page 196 of the same book he says that 
“propaganda must be directed toward the masses 
because their understanding is small and their 
memory short.” On page 377 he says, “every 
world moving idea, has not only the right but 
the duty to avail itself of whatever means will 
make possible the realization of its purposes. 
The RESULT is the only earthly judge of the 
eae or wrongness of such an undertak- 
in 

ia 1932 Hitler in a talk with Dr. Herman 
Rauschning, one time president of Danzig, said: 
“What is the object of war? To make the 
enemy capitulate. If he does I have the pros- 
pect of wiping him out. Why should I demoral- 
ize him by military means if I can do so better 
and more cheaply in other ways. We shall 
break down his moral resistance. How to 
achieve the moral breakdown of the enemy, be- 
fore the war is started, that is the problem that 
interests me. Whoever has experienced war at 
the front will want to refrain from bloodshed. 
Anything that helps preserve the precious Ger- 
man blood is good. We shall not shrink from 
plotting and revolutions. We shall have friends 
who will help us in all the enemy countries. We 
shall know how to obtain such friends. Mental 
confusion, contradiction of feeling, indecisive- 
ness, panic; these are our weapons. I shall 
never start a war without the certainty that a 
demoralized enemy will succumb to the first 
stroke of a single gigantic attack. When the 
enemy is demoralized from within, when he 
stands on the brink of revolution, when social 
unrest threaten—that is the right moment. To- 
gether with the fullest use of our arms we shall 
grind down our énemy with a war of nerves.” 

We hope most fervently that when the time 
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for our next convention comes around, that we 
may meet in an atmosphere of happier interna- 
tional relations and that peace will have come 
once more to our lands. But if that is not to 
be let us resolve that in the days and months 
between we will do our duty as true men should. 
Let us be thankful that we have been born free 
men and with the will to continue as free men. 


Problem of Producing White 
Hybrid Corn 
R. R. St. John of the De Kalb Hybrid Seed 
Co., when asked why the developers of hybrid 
corn did not_go into the problem of producing 
white hybrid corn, draws upon his own broad 


knowledge of corn breeding work-in the follow- 
ing interesting explanation: 


Some of the first work in corn breeding, back 
in 1904 involved white corn. I suppose we can 
say the originator of hybrid corn, Dr. George 
H. Shull, first worked with white corn. At that 
time it was recognized that probably 80% of the 
corn grown in the corn belt states was fed on 
the farm. For a period of more than twenty 
years after-the work of Dr. Shull emphasis was 
given to the superior feeding value of yellow 
corn over white corn. 

Corn breeders at the various experiment sta- 
tions, who were probably limited on funds and 
acreage for their corn improvement projects 
spent most of their time on yellow corn, due to 
the general belief that yellow corn carried cer- 
tain vitamins that were lacking in white corn. 
These early experiments on feeding in biological 
tests with rats were given publicity. Up until 
a few years ago, the balance between yellow and 
white corn was sufficient to give the millers of 
white corn the bushels they needed to run their 
mills. 

Since it takes from ten to fifteen years to de- 
velop inbred lines and combine them into hybrids 
and adequately test them and introduce them, the 
American white corn millers and corn breeders 
suddenly realized the improvement. of yellow 
corn had a start that was hard to overcome, and 
it looked for awhile like white corn might be- 
come very short and actually in some counties 
extinct. 

There is nothing in the genetics or theory in 
corn improvement which leads us to believe that 
white hybrids cannot be developed or equaled 
in every way to that of yellow hybrids except 
for the carotene color. 

There has been very keen competition in in- 
troducing yellow hybrids to the farm public. 
Farmers have been educated on the superiority 
of yellow hybrids because salesmen had no white 
hybrids for sale. 

I am looking forward to the time when the 
public become as enthusiastic about white corn 
as they are over the yellow hybrids. When that 
time comes there will not be the spread in price 
between yellow and white corn. 


The first treble-damage suit under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was decided by a jury in 
the U. S. District Court, New York, May 
11, in favor of defendant Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. Plaintiff, F. W.-Huber, Inc., flour 
jobber, claimed $300,000 damages for alleged 
flour price discrimination. 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and « 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanke should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly 4illed out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5428% 
inches, and put up in pads of $0 hlanks. 
Order Form 5. eight, 3 ounces. Price, 
40c a pad; four for $1.60. Prices f. «. b. 
Chicago. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed milis, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Cave Springs, Ark.—The flour and grist mill 
operated by B. H. Raglans burned May 19.— 
Pee: 

Rogers, Ark—The Red Comb Feed Service 
Co, thas filed corporation articles with the 
Sec’y of State. Authorized capital stock of 
50 shares having $100 par value each. Incorpora- 
tors, Marion Goldfarb, Dorothy E. Edwards, 
Chicago, III.; Ann Soukup, Cicero, Il]l—P.J.P. 

Stuttgart, Ark.—Government engineers have 
ordered farmers in the 2,675 acre tract to be 
converted into an army air training field, to 
drain their rice fields and not put any more 
water on them. This will cause abandonment 
of the rice crop in that section. Owners are 
expected to be asked to evacuate the property 
soon.—P.J.P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakdale, Cal—Emmett Smith has sold his 
feed warehouse to O. E. Salyer. 


San Francisco, Cal.—In a letter to members 
of San Francisco Grain Exchange, A. H. 
Hankerson, mgr., on May 11, stated: CRC De- 
cision No. 3533; App. No. 23608, Case No. 4544, 
issued May 5, 1942, to become effective May 20 
orders that rates be established on or before 
June 1 on not less than five days’ notice on the 
following basis: Rates for storage of grain and 
paddy rice—all rates are in dollars and cents 
per ton of 2,000 lb.: First season:-or-<any-por- 
tion thereof: Grain, whole, $1.50; paddy rice, 
$1.75; each succeeding season or any portion 
thereof, except as previded in Note 1, grain, 
whole, $1.50, paddy rice, $1.75. Note 1: For 
grain and paddy rice remaining in storage after 
the date which terminates the season storage 
period, but which is removed from storage 
within the month following the termination of 
the season storage period, the charge will be 75 
cents per ton. On paddy rice received during 
the month of September a storage charge of 75 
cents per ton will be made for that month’s 
storage. 


CANADA 


North Bay, Ont—The McIntosh Grain & 
Feed .Co. warehouse recently burned. 

Ottawa, Ont—The construction limit for 
grain elevators has been raised by the Domin- 
ion by a new order recently issued by the con- 
troller of construction for Canada. The regu- 
lations rule that, in regard to construction or 
making repairs or alterations to any elevator or 
other plant for the storage of grain, the amount 
is increased to $5,000 for each project, before 
a permit becomes necessary except in the area 
situated in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia west of 90 degrees 
longitude west and east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The amount for equipment for elevators in 
the same area has been decreased to $500 be- 
yond which a permit is necessary. # 

Fort William, Ont—A party of 30 Federal 
Grain Limited officials, divisional superintend- 
ents and country elevator superintendents from 
the prairie provinces, recently were guests of the 
Federal Grain terminal department here on a 
tour of inspection of the company’s terminal 
elevators at the lakehead. The day’s program 
was concluded with a banquet in the Royal Ed- 
ward hotel, which was addressed by Harry E. 
Sellers, president of Federal Grain Limited, as 
well as by several of the country superintend- 
ents. Among the superintendents of country 


elevators in the party were: W. J. Turner, 
James Steele, M. Ketcheson, L. Hayes, all of 
Winnipeg; W. Bliss, Calgary ; H. Gibson, Rose- 
town; R. S. Morrison, G. M. Buchan, R. Smith, 
C. J. Young, H. E. Couzens, B. Laycock, R. 
McDevitt, W. Macleod, H. Bowman, J. Wilson, 
R. C. Bailey and Mr. Olson. 


Ottawa, Ont—The House of Commons ag- 
riculture com’ite May 19 defeated by a vote of 
10 to five a motion that firms leasing govern- 
ment-owned terminal elevators be required to 
make known the amounts they received for 
storing grain in these buildings in the crop years 
1939-40 and 1940-41. George MclIvor, wheat 
board chairman, praised the service given by all 
elevator companies in assisting the storage of 
wheat in years of surplus. “We have had some 
difficult times in, regard to the movement and 
storage of wheat and the elevator companies 
have measured up to a substantial degree in 
taking care of what might have been a very dif- 


ficult situation at country points,” Mr. Mclvor 
said. 
ILLINOIS 
Seneca, Ill—The Hogan Grain Elevator, 


built in 1857, is being razed. 

Weston, Il1.—We installed a car puller at our 
elevator recently— Weston Grain Co. Co-opera- 
tive. 

Gillespie, Ill1—The Gillespie Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. installed a Model L Kelly Duplex Ham- 
mermill. 

Prentice, Il1—The Prentice Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. elevator was damaged slightly by recent 
high winds. 

Fancy Prairie, I!l—The Fancy Prairie Co- 
op. Co. elevator was damaged slightly, recently, 
by high winds. 

Elizabeth, Il1l—The Joe Daviess Service Co. 
has rented the Lawrence Thraen building as a 
feed warehouse. 

Meredosia, Ill—We are relining our cob 
burner with fire brick after four years’ service 
from the old burner.—A. B. Chrisman Grain Co. 

Exline (Kankakee p.o.), Ill—E. L. Jarvis & 
Son are installing a new 20-ton Soweigh Motor 
Truck Scale with wood deck 34x9 ft., and 
equipped with New Style Grain Beam. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in’ any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that, your 
subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term. Your bank 
should credit your account with all forged 
checks and return them to the agency pre- 
senting them for payment. Any information 
which will assist in stopping the swindling 
practices of these sharpers will be most’ 
gratefully received. 
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Urbana, Ill—Proposed removal of the re- 
gional soybean laboratory from Urbana to Peo- 
ria is being resisted. 

Waggoner, II]—J. E. Vignos was named man- 
ager of the Farmers Grain Co. elevator at. the 
recent annual meeting. 

Amboy, Ill—Charles A. Fenstemaker, 79, at 
one time engaged in the grain business here 
and in Walton, died recently. 

Athens, Ill—The Farmers Elevator, of which 
Emory Jensen is manager, was damaged by 
fire recently when lightning struck its cupola. 
Timely discovery prevented serious loss. 

Farrel (LaSalle p.o.), Ill—Albert Schwab 
is re-equipping the local elevator and is instal- 
ling a new 20-ton Soweigh Motor Truck Scale 
with 22-ft. deck equipped with a direct reading 
type recording beam. 

Litchfield, Ill—Lightning striking a trans- 
former at the entrance of the driveway leading 
to the Farmers Elevator on May 13 caused a 
small amount of damage. Fire that followed 
was quickly extinguished. 

Bloomington, Ill—Raymond C. Baldwin, 65, 
president of the Baldwin Grain Co., died May 
19. Mr. Baldwin was born in Chicago and 
came to Bloomington 38 years ago to found the 
grain company that bears his name. 

Fairbury, Ill—We will give our elevator a 
coat of paint this spring. Some of the gov- 
ernment steel bins are being taken down. Un- 
derstand they are to be shipped to Ohio for 
wheat.—T. D. Karnes, mgr., Farmers Grain Co. 

Flanagan, Ill—The Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co. has added a coal yard to its business. Bins 
have been constructed and an electric unloading 
and loading machine has been purchased. The 
corn crib on the site was moved to the east 
part of the property. 

Hartsburg, Ill—D. E. Coake is  scliciting 
subscriptions to the Gratin & FEED JOURNALS 
and giving receipts issued by the Associated 
Trade Press of 9 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 
Neither party has now or ever had any authority 
to represent the Journals in any capacity — 
Charles S. Clark. 

Rantoul, Ill—Ernest Van Dam is new mana- 
ger of the Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., for- 
merly the Flesner Elevator. Harry Baxter, 
manager of the elevator for the past several 
months, recently was inducted into the army. 
Mr. Van Dam has been employed as a teacher 
in the public schools at Ludlow from which 
position he resigned. 


Morrisonville, Ill—The Morrisonyille Farm- 
ers Co-op. Co. has purchased the Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., elevator, formerly the Shella- 
barger elevator, and E. T. Frobish, manager of 
the Farmers Co-op., will operate the enlarged 
business of the combined plants. Earl G. Dear- 
dorff had been employed as manager by Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

Princeton, Ill—Oliver J. Bader, 52, widely 
known grain buyer and solicitor, and brother 
of Charles Bader, manager of the Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co., Mendota, Ill., died May 
13. He had been ill for some time and recently 
returned to his home from a three weeks’ con- 
finement at the Perry Memorial Hospital. Mr 
Bader for many years was interested in the 
grain business, serving as manager of the Ar- 
lington elevator for a time and also was asso- 
ciated with his brother, Charles, at the Welland 
elevator: -In the-past years he -had been asso- 
ciated with Gene Havey of Chicago, as grain 
buyer. Mr. Bader served in the army during 
World War I. 
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Galesburg, I1l—Dale W. McMillen, founder 
and president of Central Soya Co. and McMil- 
len Feed Mills of Fort Wayne, Ind., was prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of Master Mix deal- 
ers at Hotel. Custer recently. Other speakers 
and guests included Lyman Peck, director of 
Nutrition for McMillen Feed Mills, Frank 
Franz, of the Nutrition Dept. and Harold 
Grant, ass’t sales mgr. Jack Sizelove, field man 
for this territory, was in charge of the meeting. 


Barr (Springfield p. o.), Ill—Fernandes & 
Co. have sold their elevators here and at Sweet- 
water to Paul E. Allison, who has been en- 
gaged in the elevator business at Greenview, III. 
Stanley Hubbard, who has been managing the 
business at Sweetwater, will be retained in that 
position by the new owner. Possession will be 
given about June 1. Fernandes & Co. have 
owned the above named elevators and the houses 
at Middletown and Croft, sold to Mr. Allison’s 
brother, LeRoy Allison, for the past 18 years. 


Nilwood, Ill—Clarence Kime, local grain 
dealer who was forced into bankruptcy after a 
bank closing eight years ago, paid his bankruptcy 
debt with a $3,000 gift to the community. Stag- 
ing a financial comeback, Mr. Kime said he was 
able later to pay off most of the old outlawed 
debts, but $3,000 owed to a closed bank remained 
as a “moral obligation.” The bank receivership 
terminated in 1939 before he was able to pay 
the indebtdedness. As a way out, he offered the 
sum for a community improvement.—P. J. P. 


Middletown (Springfield p. o.), Ill—LeRoy 
Allison, who has been manager of the Farmers 
Grain Co. elevator at Easton, IIl., has purchased 
the Fernandes & Co. elevators here and at Croft. 
Possession will be given shortly after June 1. 
Vernon Cutright, who has been in charge of 
both elevator properties, will be retained by the 
new owner. Mr. Allison is a son of W. F. Al- 
lison, veteran grain dealer of Mason City, and 
a brother of Paul E. Allison, purchaser of the 
Fernandes & Co, elevators at Barr and Sweet- 
water, Ill. Mr. Allison will move here to give 
his personal attention to the business. 


_ Paris, Il—Phillip Best, 73, in the flour mill- 
ing business here and at Terre Haute, Ind., for 
many years, prior to 1904, after which, for sev- 
eral years he was associated with the late Frank 
K. Kidder in the grain and elevator business, 
died May 13 at Paris Hospital, where he had 
been a patient since last February. Mr. Best 
in 1930 purchased the interest of Mr. Kidder 
in their grain business, and continued its opera- 
tion until 1936, when he sold his interests to 
the Illinois Cereal Co. Since that time Mr. 
Best had been engaged in the grain and feed 
commision and brokerage business. Mr. Best 
also was prominent in local civic activities. 


Alton, I!l—Since acquiring the Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co. here in May of last year, the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. has been rebuilding 
the interior of the mills. One unit of 2,000 bbls. 
already completed, is probably one of the most 
modern plants in the country, having the new- 
est wheat cleaning and flour purification equip- 
ment, including fourteen Hart-Carter Purograd- 
ers. A second unit here has capacity of 
1,500 bbls. The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is 
one of the largest milling organizations in the 
country, -with plants thruout the Northwest, in 
Buffale, and the Stanard-Tilton mills here and 
at Dallas, Texas. Aggregate capacity is 15,000 
bbls. daily. The company also operates terminal 
elevators, as well as mill storage with com- 
bined storage capacity of 20,000,000 bus. 


J. C. KINTZ 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Manufacturer and Distributor 


Equipment and Supplies for the 
Grain, Seed and Cereal Trades 


CHICAGO NOTES 


George Kransel, National Grain Yeast Corp., 
died recently as the result of a ruptured ap- 
pendix. 


The Peoria Grain Products Co. has been in- 
corporated; 500 shares p.v.; incorporators, Har- 
ry E. Rice, Bert H. Fulton, Joseph P. Bergl. 


The Central Feed Supply Co. has been or- 
ganized, 100 shares common p.v. at $10 a share. 
Incorporators, J. Carruther, C. V. Melville, 
J. M. Melville. 


Edward J. White, 53, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, died May 20 in Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he had lived for the last 
year. 

Prof. J. A. McLean, former supervisor of 
research work with livestock feeds at Monona 
Farms, Wis., owned by the Quaker Oats Co., 
died recently in Hollywood, Cal. Because of 
illness he retired in 1941. 


John Wesley Schroeder, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, and now director of the 
research laboratory of the Hales & Hunter Co., 
and Miss Margaret Morrow, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, were married at the Morgan Park 
Baptist Church, May 16.—P.J.P. 


Establishment of a futures market for feed 
barley was projected by the Chicago Board 
of Trade when Philip R. O’Brien, president of 
the Exchange, on May 20 appointed a com’ite 
to investigate the problem. Roland McHenry, 
a director, was appointed chairman of the com’ite 
composed of cash grain men. 


The Chicago Chapter, Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, will top off its year of 
monthly meetings with a dinner at Lundgren’s 
Fish House, 1213 Calumet, directly east of the 
south end of the Lux Soap factory on Indianap- 
olis Blvd., June 2, at 6:30 p. m. Officers for 
the coming year will be elected and ground work 
will be laid for the National Convention, to be 
held at Chicago. It will be a highly important 
meeting as well as an enjoyable social one, and 
members are urged to attend. Officers an- 
nounce that bus, rail or “share a ride” accom- 
modations can easily be arranged for everyone. 


R. Douglas Stuart recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., succeeding his 
brother, John Stuart, who was named chairman 
of the board. Henry P. Crowell, former chair- 
man, was made honorary chairman. The di- 
rectors voted to have the company’s fiscal year 
begin July 1 and end June 30, instead of follow- 
ing the calendar year as formerly. R. Douglas 
Stuart has been with the Quaker Oats Co. since 
1906. During the World War he served as Red 
Cross commissioner for France. He also is a 
director of the First National Bank, Burlington 
Railroad, the Continental Casualty Co., and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


The annual pre-memorial program of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Post 304, The American 
Legion, honoring the G. A. .R., will be presented 
on the trading floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade at 1:30 p. m. May 29. Mortimer Swaf- 
ford, Commander: of the Post, will be master of 
ceremonies. “Music will be furnished by the 
world famous Board of Trade Post Band, under 
the direction of Col. Armin F. Hand. The ad- 
dress of welcome will be given by Philip R. 
O’Brien, pres. of the Board. Guest speakers 
will include the leading military and naval lead- 
ers of the district, and Cap. Thos. Ambrose, 
Commander, G. A. R. Taps in memory of the 
departed service men of all wars will conclude 
the program. 


WILLIAM OLSON & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Tax Service 


Audits 


Accounting Systems 
So. East Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


There's More 
to a Good 
Grain Fumigant 
than 
Just Chemicals 


Sure, it’s important to have 
careful selection of effective 
chemicals go into the manu- 
facture of a grain fumigant. 
But the average buyer has no 
way of judging chemically one 
product from another—espe- 
cially in a field where so many 
manufacturers make unquali- 
fied claims of excellence. 


Therefore, far more impor- 
tant is the reputation of the 
manufacturer created, in turn, 
by conscientious selling plus 
long standing acceptance. In 
the last analysis it is YOUR 
ONLY ASSURANCE that the 
product—besides doing the 
job for which you bought it— 
will fully protect your men, 
your plant and your grain. 


Weevil-Cide is a highly ef- 
fective grain fumigant. More 
important, Weevil-Cide is sold 
by a company who not only 
feels its responsibility to the 
trade but has familiarized it- 
self sufficiently with all as- 
pects of stored grain fumiga- 
tion to make that sense of 
responsibility your assurance 
of protection. 


1110 HICKORY STREET 
KANSAS CITY MO. 
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INDIANA 


Goodland, Ind—The Goodland Grain Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 


Oaktown, Ind—Sartor & Clark recently in- 
stalled a new 20-ton scale with 9 x 22 ft. deck. 


Rising Sun, Ind—Roy T. Gardner is mana- 
ger of Aylor & Meyer Co., succeeding Edward 
Glass. 

Washington, Ind—Igleheart Bros., Inc., will 
build an addition to its feed mill and grain 
storage. 

Yoder, Ind—The Hoosier Grain Co. recently 
installed a fan sheller, bought from the Sidney 
Grain Mchry. Co. : 


Greenwood, Ind.—High winds pecealy caused 
a small amount of damage at the Greenwood 
Grain Co. elevator. 


Clarks Hill, Ind—The Clarks Hill Elevator 
has installed a 20-ton Howe Scale with 9x24 
ft. deck and recording beam.—Rex VanAllen, 
mer. 

Brazil, Ind—The Clay County Farm Bureau 
Co-op. Assn. installed a No. 2 one-ton capacity 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with motor 
drive. 

Williams, Ind—The Adams County Farm 
Bureau Assn. has completed installation of new 
hammer mill and engine power and other equip- 
ment.—A.E.L. 

Liberty Center, Ind—The Farmers Grain 
Co. has installed a new 1-ton feed mixer with 
motor, to be operated in conjunction with old 
mixer, ene Be, 


Indianapolis, Ind—John Reis is retiring this 
month as Vice-pres. of the Acme-Evans Co. 
He has been general sales manager of the firm 
for several years. 


Scircleville, Ind—We have just completed 
our modern 20,000-bu. elevator at this station. 
It replaces the one that burned last year.— 
Farm Buro Co-operative. 

Huntington, Ind—J. Gelzleichter & Son re- 
cently installed a large grinder with motor 
drive and a 1-ton vertical feed mixer com- 
plete, bought from the Sidney Grain Machry Co. 

Decatur, Ind—D. W. McMillen, Jr., in addi- 
tion to his duties as executive vice-pres. of the 
Central Soya Co., Inc., has assumed the added 
responsibility of sales manager for the McMillen 
Feed Mills division. 


Van Buren, Ind—Frank Craner has re- 
signed as manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
and has been succeeded by Frank Ayres, who 
has been manager of an elevator at Pendleton, 
Ind. Mr. Craner has accepted a position as 
manager of an Illinois elevator —A.E.L. 

Nappanee, Ind—The Nappanee Milling Co. 
has recovered its truck, stolen recently when 
some one had broken into the company’s office, 
pried open the cash drawer, and finding no 
money, had disappeared with the company’s 
truck. The truck was found standing in the 
railroad yard at Griffith, where it had been for 
two weeks. It was undamaged with all tires in- 
tact. 


Markleville, Ind—Judge Gentry of the Ham- 
ilton Circuit Court May 15 decided in favor of 
defendant Markleville Elvtr. Co. in the suit 
brought by Vance Gustin, plaintiff, to recover 
overtime wages and damages under the wage 
and hour law. This is the first test case in 
Indiana. Plaintiff has the right to ask a new 
trial by filing motion by June 15, which is 30 
days after judgment. 

Lafayette, Ind—Subjects of paramount im- 
portance to the grain trade will be discussed and 
perplexing problems explained by well informed 
speakers at the midsummer convention of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n to be held here 
June 29. Headquarters will be the Memorial 
Union Bldg., and since the entite day will be 
given over to matters of special interest to all 
grain men, a large attendance is anticipated. 
Members are urged to invite their friends to 
accompany them on this occasion, conserving 
the tires-and gas while making it possible for 
fellow grain and feed dealers to attend. 


- 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Realizing the importance 
of trade ass’n protection and protection possi- 
bly greater today than in any. time in the his- 
tory of the grain trade, many new members are 
being enrolled daily by. the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass'n. Among the more recent membership 
additions are: Haldeman-Baum Co., Akron; 
Paoli Milling Co., Paoli; Home-Grain Co., La- 
grange and So. Milford;- Boldt Milling Co., 
Waynetown; Farmers Grain & Lumber Co., 
Wanatah; Boyleston Grain Co., Boyleston.— 
Fred K. Sale. sec’y. 

Grabill, Ind—Robert McCune, 30, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., who was arrested recently in 
Union City, O., when attempting to steal a set 
of auto licence plates, has confessed the re- 
cent burglary at the Grabill Grain & Mlg. 
Co. elevator. In the automobile he was driv- 
ing when picked up officers found a set of bur- 
glar tools, and subsequent questioning led to the 
man confessing many burglaries, the elevator 
robbery among them. Fort Wayne authorities 
have requested the Ohio officers release him for 
prosecution in Fort Wayne. While McCune 
employed explosives to crack many of the 
safes he burglarized, the local elevator safe 
was unlocked, so little property damage re- 
sulted, and only a small amount of money was 
taken —A. E. L 


IOWA 


Algona, Ia—The Rising Mill & Elvtr. is in- 
stalling a new 40-ton scale with 45x10 ft. deck. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—The Kerner Milling Co. 
recently installed eight new bins for ground 
feed in its plant. 

Centerville, Ia—C. W. Irelan, 84, operator of 
a feed yard and farmer in the community for 
many years, died recently of a heart ailment. 

Sioux City, Ia—Fire in a brooder house of 
the Farmers Feed Co., May 22, destroyed 800 
baby chicks, 30 canaries and other birds and pet 
stock. 

Muscatine, Ia—The TeStrake Flour & Feed 
recently installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Verti- 
cal Feed Mixer with floor level feed and with 
motor drive. 

Boone, Ia——The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
has installed a new 30-ton Soweigh Scale with 
40 ft. concrete deck and direct reading type re- 
cording beam. 


Charles City, Ia—General Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has taken over the Pyle Produce Co. 
Earl Pyle and his partner. Lloyd Schloetfelt, 
will continue to manage the business. 

Waterloo, Ia—Bond E. Lane, manager of the 
local office of Lamson Bros. for several years, 
has been called to the army. He was a first 
lieutenant in the Reserve but had been inactive 
lately. 

Crystal Lake, Ia—Orlando M. Myers, 56, 
who many years ago was manager of a grain 
elevator here, died of a heart attack recently at 
his home in Canton, S. D. After leaving here 
Mr. Myers held a secretarial position in the 
head office of the Reliance Elvtr. Co., at Min- 
neapolis, for some time. 


For IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


For over 30 years we have been 
the largest distributors of grain 
testing equipment. The purchase 


of Seedburo Quality Apparatus 
is your assurance of 
absolute accuracy. 


All sizes wt. per bu. testers. 


Tries @ Sieves @ Scales 
Boerner Samplers @ Dockage 
Testers 


SEEDBURO EQUIP. CO. 
620 Brooks Bldg., Chicago 
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Conrad, Ila.—Forty-five of the 63 government 
steel storage bins which have housed C.C.C. 
corn here are being dismantled preparatory to 
shipment to grain areas in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

Bristow, la—A jury found in favor of John 
Weichers and Carl Schrage that they had de- 
livered to the Bert Pooley Elvtr. two loads of 
corn more than they had been paid for, giving 
judgment.for $308.35. 


Sioux City, Ia—Fifty grain dealers from 
Iowa and Nebraska recently enjoyed a banquet 
at the Mayfair Hotel, sponsored by the Russell 
Miller Milling Co. Bert Sargeant, Des Moines, 
president of Sargeant & Co., spoke. 

Clinton, Ia—Walter S. Kiesner has been 
named manager of the Minneapolis branch, 
commercial feed division, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., headquarters of which are located here. 
He succeeds Roy E. Peterson, resigned. 


Ralston, Ia—James Meyers, suspected of be- 
ing the man who robbed the Farmers Elevator 
here and the Exira Elevator of $1,392 Mar. 26, 
has been sentenced to 25 years in the Missouri 
State penitentiary on a bank robbery charge. 


Lineville, Ia.—Fire believed to have been 
started by sparks from a passing freight train 
engine, badly damaged the roof of the Whan 
Grain Elevator recently. Timely discovery of 
the flames prevented greater damage. No insur- 
ance. 

West Bend, Ia.—Jim Olson, auditor of the 
Davenport Elvtr. Co. and manager of the com- 
pany’s local plant, recently was host to fifty 
feed dealers and hatcherymen from the sur- 
rounding territory at an excellent dinner fol- 
lowed by an entertaining program. 

Steamboat Rock, Ia—John Henry Potgeter, 
88, founder of the Potgeter Grain, Coal & Im- 
plement Co., died at his home here May 1. He 
had been in ill health since he suffered a hip 
injury two years ago. Mr. Potgeter founded 
the grain firm here in 1889. His son, George, 
entered the company in 1919, later assuming 
management and ownership. 

Waverly, la—The possibility of obtaining 
machinery to set up a soybean processsing plant 
in the Waverly brewery is being investigated 
by a Chicago syndicate, recent purchaser of the 
plant. Previously the group had planned to con- 
vert it for making industrial alcohol, but 
dropped the plan because of difficulty of getting 
machinery and materials for the processing. 

Clinton, Ia.—Iowa’s first plant for the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol from corn and other 
grains will begin operations soon, W. F. Pow- 
ers of Des Moines stated recently. Mr. Powers 
will move here, to take charge of sales and 
public relations for the Clinton Products Co. 
The plant will have a capacity for manufacture 
of 6,000 gals. of 190 proof alcohol each 24 hours, 
he stated. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Wholesale feed and flour 
dealers here recently applied to Joseph B. East-~ 
man, defense transportation director, for a 
permit to operate delivery trucks under 
a pooling system of consignments to points 
in Iowa. The Des Moines Wholesale Feed & 
Flour Dealers Ass’n has agreed to set up a 
clearing house for deliveries and has forwarded 
the proposal to Eastman at Washington, D. C. 
The group made a request of Eastman that the 
trucks be given comparable status with common 
carriers. 


Sioux City, Ia—Eugene P. Sullivan, who has 
been connected with the grain business for years, 
and Mrs. Sullivan recently left for California, 
where they will make their future home at Bev- 
erly Hills. Mr. Sullivan started in the grain 
business here with the Slaughter-Burke Co. 
Later he was local manager for Rumsey & Co. 
and the Rosenbaum Grain Corp. Still later he 
was an assistant manager for Lamson Bros. & 
Co., and his most recent connection was with 
C. W. Britton & Co. as manager of their grain 
department. Members of the Grain Exchange 
gave him a farewell dinner at the Elks Club and 
made several presentations in testimony of their 
esteem. 
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Des Moines, Ila—Effective May 15, the 15 per 
cent increase in rates, intrastate, long distance 
and local service, calls; inaugurated by the tele- 
phone company on Apr. 15, are cancelled and 
the rates have reverted to the old schedule. 
Western Grain & Feed Ass’n was a prime fac- 
tor in bringing about this welcome revision, hav- 
ing worked hard in opposing the increase. It 
is welcome news to grain and feed men who use 
the phone so consistently, and the ass’n is de- 
serving of unstinted praise for its commendable 
and successful efforts. 

Muscatine, Ia—The Mississippi Valley Feed 

.& Grain Co. is planning to construct a bulkhead 

and three mooring piers at the site of its ware- 
house at the foot of Pine St., along the Mis- 
sissippi River. Application for a permit has 
been made with the U. S. Engineers’ office at 
Rock Island, Ill. Plans as submitted show a 
bulkhead of railroad rails, driven to a penetra- 
tion of approximately 14 ft. and spaced 18 inches 
on centers, along the riverward face of the 
warehouse which is supported by timber piles. 
It is planned to fill in the space behind the 
bulkhead with rock and sand to afford additional 
protection for the building. In addition three 
mooring piers of the railroad rails and filled 
rock will be built in the river along the face of 
the bulkhead. 


KANSAS 


Morganville, Kan.—The office of the Gordon 
Mark Elevator has been redecorated. 

Corinth (Down R.F.D), Kan—The Corinth 
Grain Co. is erecting two 3,300-bu. steel grain 
bins. 

Norwich, Kan.—We have enlarged our stor- 
age capacity from 40,000 to 52,000 bus.—Jackson 
& Son Elvtr. Co. 

Webster, Kan.—A small fire loss occurred in 
the Pacific Grain Co. elevator on May 13, caused 
by slipping V-belts. 

Hickok, Kan—The local grain elevator of 
Craig Grain Co. is understood to have been pur- 
chased by Geo. E. Gano. 

Burdett, Kan—The Mid-West Elevator of 
Dundee has opened a feed and seed sales room 
here. Carl Danford is manager. 

Shields, Kan—James G. Armstrong, 45-year- 
old local manager for the Morgenstern-Pyle 
Elevator Co., passed away unexpectedly. 

Bluff City, Kan—Lavern Marks has been op- 
erating the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp. 
elevator since the resignation of Ed Sult. 

St. Francis, Kan——The Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. recently installed a new 30-ton 
scale with 10x34 ft. deck at its local elevator. 

Cedar Vale, Kan.—Merle Grice of Basil, 
Kan., is a new employee at the Co-op. Elevator, 
succeeding Olin Foster who has moved to 
Wichita. 

Sylvia, Kan——The Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. has moved its grain office on the west 
side of its lots in order to have the weighing 
scale at the Main St. entrance. 

Lancaster, Kan—The Atchison Co. Farmers 
Union Co-op. Ass’n will move its office building 
to a location east of the elevator and erect 
two 11,000-bu. tile storage tanks. 

Liberal, Kan.—Charles M. Light, 64, of the 
Light Milling & Grain Co., died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Kansas City, May 20, where he re- 
cently underwent a major operation. 

Tribune, Kan.—H. E. Dixon recently resigned 
as manager of the local Geo, E. Gano Grain Co. 
elevators, effective June 1, and will work for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad as fireman. 

Bird City, Kan—Richard Hopp is new man- 
ager of the Weaver elevator, taking the place 
of George Ford, who resigned to become mana- 
ger of the Morrison Grain Co. elevator at 
Lenora, Kan. 

Cherryvale, Kan.—George Taaffe, receiver 
for N. Sauer Milling Co., recently sent a check 
for $72.46 to District Clerk John Wright, as 
the balance of money after all bills had been 
paid—P. J. P. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Dutch Lorenz, popular 
former manager of the local office of Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., became associated with Mid- 
West Grain Co. May 15. The Mensendieck 
office has been closed. 


Concordia, Kan—H. L. Perry who has been 
in the grain business at Ellis, Neb., for many 
years, has been appointed inspector and audi- 
tor for the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.’s 
local elevator.—P.J.P. 

Seldom, Kan.—Ira Reed is retiring from the 
grain business and has sold his 30,000-bu. Sel- 
dom Grain Co. elevator to Eberhardt-Simpson 
Grain Co. of Salina, who have placed Wilbur 
Mountford in charge. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The C. D. Jennings Grain 
Co. has started excavating for a 750,000-bu. ad- 
dition to its elevator to bring its total capacity 
to 3,000,000 bus. The addition will include 14 
tanks, 125 ft. high, and an extra lofting leg. 


Hutchinson, Kan—The J. J. Koelsch Grain 
Co. elevators at Keys and Sturgis, Okla., and 
Elkhart, Kan., have been sold to Security Ele- 
vator Co. Mr. Koelsch continues to operate his 
elevators at Eva, Okla., and Abbeyville and 
Plevna, Kan. y 

Englewood, Kan.—The Gano, Lewelling & 
Farmers elevators here expect no storage prob- 
lem this year. A flood has washed out 800 
ft. of the bridge across the Cimarron River and 
95 per cent of the wheat delivered to these eleva- 
tors came across the bridge. 


Garden City, Kan—Frank T. Blakeslee, fore- 
man at the Farmers Elevator, suffered severely 
burned hands when he slid 30 ft. down the 
manlift rope to a bin floor. The manlift 
was reported to bind on its guide track. The ac- 
cident occurred when Blakeslee attempted to pry 
it free. 

Spearville, Kan—The Farmers Elevator is 
building two grain storage bins, of the concrete 
stave silo type. The first, 20 ft. in diameter 
and 40 ft. high, is being built east of the old 
Jennings elevator; the second will be built west 
of the main elevator, to be 20 ft. in diameter 
and 45 ft. high. The new bins will increase the 
company’s storage capacity about 20,000 bus. 


Many Kansas elevators were damaged by re- 
cent high winds that swept thru the state. 
Among those companies reporting losses as the 
result were: S. P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Caldwell and Rago plants; W. D. Kopper Grain 
Co., South Haven; Friesen Grain Co., Cheney; 
R. F. Ebel, Hillsboro; Farmers Equity Union, 
Hillsboro; Kansas Elytr. Co., Menlo; Ober- 
lin Milling Co., Oberlin, Kan. 

Topeka, Kan.—With regular elevators thru- 
out the grain belt filled with grain and no imme- 
diate prospect of movement of any of the stored 
wheat, most of it security for government loans, 
Governor Payne Ratner heeded a request of 
grain men and directed Erland Carlsson, state 
grain inspector, to determine if the buildings 
abandoned by the automotive industry as a re- 
sult of tire and auto rationing, are suitable for 
conversion to temporary grain warehouses. 
While they lack facilities for keeping damp 
wheat in motion to prevent heating and molding, 
the old wheat could be transferred there, leay- 
ing the elevator space for the new stock. 
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Atchison, Kan—C. H. Blanke, manager of 
the Blair Feed Mills. has both a 
respect for his new gasoline powered lawn mow- 
er. The latter feeling was instilled when he 
thoughtlessly stood in front of the machine while 
cranking its engine, with the result he has 
effected a genuine limp and supports his steps 
temporarily with a cane. 

Belpre, Kan—The Craig Grain Co. elevator, 
which was destroyed by’fire several months ago, 
is being rebuilt with a 55,000-bu., iron-clad ele- 
vator of short-studded construction on the old 
foundation, plus a warehouse. The structure is 
40 x 48 ft. on the long sides and 68 ft. high. It 
is equipped with Ehrsam Head-Drive, truck-liit, 
man-lift, spouting, etc., and Calumet Cups. The 
new elevator will be in operation about June 15. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Construction has begun on 
the 1,000,000 bu. reinforced concrete storage an- 
nex to the Farmers Commission Co.’s elevator 
to raise its total storage space to 2,750,000 bu. 
The annex consists of 22 tanks, 23 ft. in diam- 
eter and 118 ft. high, with extensions of the 
present Ehrsam conveyor frames and belts above 
and below. Chalmers & Borton have the con- 


_tract-and expect construction work to be com- 


pleted early in July. 

Clifton, Kan—The Wyman Grain Co., operat- 
ed for 14 years by C. E. Wyman, has been sold 
to the Eberhard-Simpson Grain Co. of Salina. 
Mr. Wyman gave possession of the elevator 
May 20. The new owners plan to make ex- 
tensive improvements in the property, enlarg- 
ing the driveway, adding more storage space and 
installing new and improved machinery. Mr. 
Wyman will continue to reside here after retir- 
ing from the grain business. 

Great Bend, Kan.—Only the office of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. suffered damage in 
the recent overflow of the Arkansas River. 
Damage was confined to the office basement, 
which was filled with water. The mill and 
office are about two blocks from the north 
bank of the river. T. H. Sherwood, general 
manager of the company, is a member of a five- 
man com’ite named by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on flood control, the commission being the 
outgrowth of the recent overflow. Upwards 
of $1,000,000 damage resulted in this immediate 
territory. 

Dodge City, Kan—The following group meet- 
ings have been planned by the Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n, all to be evening 
meetings preceded by a dinner at 7:00 o'clock: 
Pratt, Roberts Hotel, May 28; Larned, Blue 
Goose Cafe, June 1; Garden City, Warren 
Hotel, June 2; Colby, O’Pelt Hotel, June 3; 
Downs, Lipton Hotel, June 4; Horton, Grand 
Hotel, June 5; Iola, Kelley Hotel, June 9. The 
meetings at Pratt, Larned, Garden City and 
Colby will be joint meetings of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n and the 
Kansas Farmers Co-op. Ass’n. Both Mr. Mc- 
Cammon and myself will be present. Subjects 
to be discussed are The Movement and Storage 
of the 1942 Kansas Crop; ODT Orders As They 
Will Affect Kansas Dealers; Maximum Price 
Regulations. Another meeting probably will be 
held somewhere in south-central Kansas, an- 
nouncement to be made later—J. F. Moyer, 
sec’y. 


KENTUCKY 


Rivals, Ky.—S. L. Stout & Sons sustained a 
small loss at their plant from recent high winds. 

Eubank, Ky.—The I. E. Payne flour mill is 
now in operation, under electric motor power. 
Mr. Payne had the misfortune of having an ex- 
plosion of his diesel engine last January. At 
the time of the accident he suffered the loss 
of his right eye. 

Louisville, Ky—War pressures have put such 
a premium on space at the Federal building 
that a number of divisions have moved to out- 
side office buildings. The latest is the Dept. 
of Agr.’s Agriculture & Marketing Service 
which will move into five rooms in the Martin 
Brown Bldg., 4th and Broadway—A.W.W. 
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Cadiz, Ky.—H. S. White, operator of the 
Cadiz Milling Co., has purchased from the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co. the 
mill building and adjoining property. 

Lexington, Ky.—Reinhardt-Gaidry . Motors, 
Inc., has added a complete new feed department 
to its business. A feed grinder has been in- 
stalled, equipped for molasses mixing with live- 
stock feed, and a complete line of Ballard’s feed 
supplements this service. The company is con- 
tinuing its automobile service, the feed de- 
partment being an expanded service to farmers. 


MICHIGAN 


Moline, Mich.—The Co-op. Ass’n has added 
a 144-ton feed mixer. 

Decatur, Mich—A Blue Streak Corn Cutter 
was installed recently in the Decatur Elvtr. Co. 
feed mill. 

Elkton, Mich—The Elkton Elevator is build- 
ing new storage bins. Ira Faist is manager of 
the plant. 

Portland, Mich—A Cyclone Molasses Mixer 
was recently installed in the Portland Elevator 
Co. feed mill. 

Ruth, Mich—Bad Axe Grain Co. has installed 
a feed mixer and 3-h.p Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Enclosed Motor. 


Millburg, Mich—The Millburg Growers Ex- 
change recently sustained a small property loss 
as the result of high winds. 

Snover, Mich—A one-ton Saginaw Line Feed 
Mixer and 3 h.p. enclosed motor were recently 
installed in the Co-op Elevator. 

Elsie, Mich—A Bradley Hammer Mill with 
tramp iron separator has recently been in- 
stalled in the Wilcox Feed Mill. 

Detroit, Mich—A. K. Zinn & Co. have moved 
back to their reconditioned offices, following a 
fire which damaged their warehouse recently. 

Itahaca, Mich—A Prater Corn Cracker and 
a 5-h.p. fully enclosed motor have been in- 
stalled in the Ithaca Roller Mills feed mill. 

Riverdale, Mich.—A Crippen Disc Type Bean 
Separator and fully enclosed motor have been 
installed in the Riverdale Elevator Co. plant. 

Springport, Mich—The Farmers Grain Ce. 
has closed its local elevater and the stock on 
hand and some of the machinery has been moved 
to the Jackson plant. Difficulty in meeting the 
government regulations and being unable to get 
help were given as reasons for the closing. 

Pigeon, Mich.—Representatives of co-opera- 
tive elevators in Bad Axe, Pigeon, Elkton, 
Deckerville, Ruth and New Haven held a dinner 
meeting here at Hotel Irwin recently when 
problems of co-operative elevators were dis- 
cussed. Officials of the Michigan. State Col- 
lege and Michigan State Farm Buro were pres- 
ent for the conference, which was one of a se- 
ries being held in Michigan to obtain ideas on 
which to formulate a program to be determined 
by the board of directors of the State Farm 
Buro, of which Clarks S. Brody is sec’y-mgr. 


MINNESOTA 


Louisburg, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
will moye its west elevator near its other one. 
O. A. Myrum was re-engaged as manager of 
the business. 

Duluth, Minn.—C. F. Macdonald, sec’y-treas. 
of the Duluth Board of Trade has returned to 
his office after a long illness and is getting along 
fine.—F. G. C. 

Doran, Minn.—The Dent Doran Grain Co. 
recently installed a new 20-ton Soweigh Scale 
with 28 ft. platform, equipped with new style 
grain beam. The T. E. Ibberson Co. did the 
work. 


Heron Lake, Minn.—Considerable improve- 
ments to the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co.'s 
building are nearing completion. The major 
item is the construction of a large feed shed on 
the south side of the elevator and the enlarge- 
ment of the office space. Martin Loe is man- 
ager. 


Montevideo, Minn.—The Farmers Equity 
Elvtr. Co. is the new name adopted by the organi- 
zation formerly known as the Montevideo Amer- 
ican Society of Equity Co-operative Elevator & 
Trading Co. 

Eylsian, Minn—John Walth, Princeton, is 
assisting at the Commander Elevator. He ex- 
pects to take charge as manager as soon as 
Herman Sahli, the present manager, leaves for 
army service. 


Park Rapids, Minn.—Anthony R. Robertson, 
54, died suddenly May 9 of a heart attack. Mr. 
Robertson was in charge of the Farmers eleva- 
tor here until a short time ago when advised by 
doctors to take a vacation. 


Thief River Falls, Minn.—Arthur Hanson, 
who recently resigned as manager of the ele- 
vator at St. Hilaire to accept managership of 
the Farmers Union’s new elevator here, plans to 
take over his new duties about June 15. 

Plummer, Minn.—Olaf L. Skatvold, manager 
for the Oklee Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., Ok- 
lee, Minn., has purchased the Farmers Elevator 
and will operate as an independent buyer after 
June.1. A feed mill, mixer and other im- 
provements will be installed. 


Chandler, Minn.—Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed the old Fleischman Elevator, owned 
recently by the Farmers Elevator Co. The ele- 
vator was nearly empty, but considerable ma- 
chinery was on hand in the implement shed. 
Loss was estimated at $15,000. 

Hoffman, Minn.— The newly organized 
Farmers Co-op. Grain Ass’n has purchased the 
Kellogg Commission Co.’s elevator here, to 
take possession early in June. J. Buhr is 
president of the Farmers company; E. T. Reus, 
v.-pres., Eddie Henjum, sec’y. 

St. Paul, Minn.—A threatened shortage of 
grain storage facilities was the object of study 
May 14 by farm leaders and grain handling 
officials. “The greatest shortage of storage 
space seems to be at terminals in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth,” Ed Thye, deputy com- 
missioner of agriculture, stated. 

Duluth, Minn.—Shippers using railroad cars 
were called upon to assist the Northwest Trans- 
portation Co-Ordination com’ite in the more ef- 
ficient use of cars by cleaning them properly be- 
fore sending them back. Reports to this com’ite 
indicated that a great many shippers are turn- 
ing cars back to the railroad after unloading 
without cleaning.—F. G. C. 
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Among Minnesota elevator companies report- 
ing damage sustained at their plant from recent 
high winds were: Kellogg Commission Co., 
Dumont; P. H. Gust Elevator, Fergus Falls; 
Hubbard & Palmer Co., Madelia and Triumph; 
Porter Farmers Grain Co., Porter; William O. 
Johnson, Amboy; H. M. Noack & Sons, Ar- 
lington; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Cleveland; Kellogg 
Commission Co., Hoffman. The losses were 
small. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Minneapolis, Minn.—David A. Small, 65, for 
many years general traffic manager for the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., died recently of a 
heart attack. 

Walter S. Kiesner, for the past six years 
ass’t manager of the commercial feed depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the local branch of the de- 
partment. He succeeds Roy E. Peterson. 

The Sunland Mfg. Co. has been organized by 
Albert E. Pacini to manufacture and sell wheat 
germ oil. Headquarters have been established 
here. The company has taken over all stocks 
of wheat germ oil formerly offered by Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc. 


William T. Fraser, 81, oldest member of the 
Chamber of Commerce in point of membership, 
was honor guest of Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Ass’n at a dinner recently at Nicollet Hotel. 
Mr. Fraser, who joined the chamber in 1883, is 
president of Cereal Grading Co. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—High winds caused a small 
loss at Saxony Mills recently. 

Plattsburg, Mo.—Halferty Bros. recently in- 
stalled a new feed mixer in their plant. 


Warrensburg, Mo.—The Inness Elvtr. Mills 
reported a small amount of damage sustained 
from recent high winds. 


Union, Mo.—The Farmers Co-op Ass’n has 
installed a %-ton Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 


Cameron, Mo.—G. W. Johnson of Kansas City 
has accepted a position with the Tarkio Feed 
Co., and will work out of here. 

Boonville, Mo.—J. H. Phipps on May 23 held 
the grand opening of his new feed store on 
Highway 98. In addition to a stock of feeds he 
is handling oil and gas.—P.J.P. 


THIS SEASON’S VOLUME DEMANDS 


Highest Efficiency in YOUR ELEVATOR 
TO HANDLE IT — EQUIP YOUR LEGS 


aT 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Now, when your house is being pushed for Capacity—why not 
take advantage of the increased efficiency ‘‘Nu-Hy”’ Buckets will 
effect for you! You can transform your bucket elevator leg with- 


out interrupting present schedules... 


no extensive alterations 


are necessary. Merely replace present buckets with ‘“‘Nu-Hy’s.” 
You’ll run more economically, too, because no power is dissipated 


due to backlegging . . 


. each bucket carries and delivers more 


than any other style bucket of same dimensions. Furthermore, 
they’re guaranteed to do so. 


Let us make a capacity analysis of your elevator legs. Write 
for Form No. 76 and obtain our guaranteed recommendations, 


: Screw Conveyor Corporation 
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Bi 


Pats. 
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Rea, Mo.—Fred Stipp, who has managed the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. elevator at 
Brunswick, Mo., for the past three years, has 
been transferred to the company’s local ele- 
vator. 

Ellicott City, Mo.—Joseph S. Schapiro, presi- 
dent of the Continental Milling & Feed Co. has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. He left May 1 for Miami Beach, 
Fla., to assume his duties. 

Kansas “City, Mo.—The Kansas City Feed 
Club held its last meeting of the season May 19 
at the Indian Hills Country Club. The dinner 
and meeting was preceded by an afternoon of 
golf. The membership to the club reached 103. 

St. Louis, Mo—H. B. McCormick of. the 
Merchants Exchange was appointed chairman of 
the St. Louis Terminal Grain Permit Com’ite, 
a group made up of 12 members selected to 
work out plans for handling and storing the 1942 
grain crop in this market.—P. J. P. 

Blue Springs, Mo—H. C. Parks of the Parks 
Grain Co. recently sustained serious injuries 
in a collision of his automobile and another at 
Kansas City. He suffered several broken ribs, 
a possible skull fracture and head laceration. 
He was removed to Menorah Hospital, Kansas 
City, Mo.—P.J.P. ; 

Louisiana, Mo.—Clinton Riley of Brunswick, 
Mo., is new manager of the M. F. A. Central 
Co-op. Elevator. He has been with the M. F..A. 
for the past five years. W. L. Stone, who has 
been in charge here for the past few weeks, re- 
turned to Moberly, where he is in charge of the 
M. F_A. elevator.—P. J.- P. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri Farmers 
Ass'n Grain & Feed Co. of Kansas City, which 
handles grain and flour for lcocal co-ops. in the 
western half of Missouri, has been re-incorpo- 
rated to provide local co-ops. with direct rep- 
resentation on the board of directors, F. H 
Heinkel, president of M. F. A., announcéd. The 
company completed its organization under the 
nonstock loan profit law.—P. J. P. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold 
cents per bushel, to grade No. 
delivered at on or before 
also certifies that, “‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyers option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 544x844 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35. f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Brunswick, Mc.—The Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. has withdrawn from the local 
area Fred Stipp, the company’s local manager, 
announced. The company has operated under 
lease the Brunswick Elevator since 1939. In 
the last two years, however, large acreages in 
this vicinity formerly sown to wheat have been 
seeded to alfalfa. This was a contributing fac- 
tor in causing the company not to renew the 
lease this year. The elevator probably will be 
in operation thru the harvest season but definite 
plans had not been completed by the owners. 
—P.J.P. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Second expansion, within 
less than a years’ time, in the Southwestern op- 
erations of the Russell-Miller Milling Cc., of 
Minneapolis, was announced recently by J. R. 
Mulroy, general manager of the Stanard-Tilton 
Division here, with the teasing of the one mil- 
lion bushel elevator of the C. B. & Q. Railroad. 
The elevator, which is a modern concrete house, 
will serve as a storage unit for the accumula- 
tion of milling wheat for the Alton mills of the 
company. Mr. Mulroy indicated that the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Division will take over the operation 
of the elevator beginning June 1. The Stanard- 
Tilton Division will open an office in St. Jo- 
seph for the operation—of the elevator, which 
will be in charge of Wallace M. Neil, for 
many years associated with the Kansas City 
grain trade, principally as a milling wheat 
specialist. Mr. Neil will do all of the wheat 
purchasing at St. Joseph. He has just resigned 
from the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
where he has been in charge of milling wheat. 


MONTANA 


Roundup, Mont.—William Kemp of Lander, 
Wyo., has assumed managership of the local 
branch of the Montana Elvtr. Co. 

Edgar, Mont.—Alfred M. Markuson, 47, pro- 
prietor of the Markuson Grain & Bean Co. since 
1925, died recently at a local hospital. 

Stanford, Mont—The Stanford Flour Mill 
has been sold by L. J. Vandenberg of Spauld- 
ino, Neb., to farmers and ranchers of this vi- 
cinitv. organized into a corporation known as 
the Farmers Co-operative Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
Products of the mill are flour and mill feeds. 
The company will clean seed, grind feed and 
buy and sell grain. 


NEBRASKA 


Gibbon, Neb—Claude Menagh is new helper 
at the Hord Grain Co. elevator. 


Svracuse, Neb —The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalliny new metal grain spouts. 

St. Libory, Neb—An addition is being built 
to the Union Grain Co. elevator. 

Neligh, Neb—The Neligh Mills 
a small loss recently from high winds. 

Giltner, Neb—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has let 
a contract for construction of a 30,000-bu. an- 
nex. 


Crete, Neb——The Crete Mills reported a small 
loss sustained recently from damage by high 
winds. 


Ellis, Neb.—John Steiner of Steele City has 
been ramed manager of the Hart-Bartlett-Stur- 
tevant grain elevator. 

Ashton, Neb—We have just purchased the 
elevator from the Badura Grain Co.—Brown 
Grain Co—A. L. Brown. 

Lyman, Neb.—The E. S. Young Lumber Co. 
has installed a one-ton Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer with motor drive. 

Milford, Neb—The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Ass’n recently met to consider plans for re- 
building its elevator that burned May 4. 


Sweetwater, Neb.—C. W. Nielsen of St. Mi- 
chael recently purchased the Frye Grain Co. 
elevator and will have it open for harvest. 

Lyons, Neb—Walter Peterson is new mana- 
ger of the Swanson & Anderson elevator, suc- 


ceeding Oscar Johnson who now is working 
in Oakland. 


sustained 
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Wayne, Neb.—Swanson & Lally have in- 
stalled a new Fairbanks Scale at the Farmers 
Grain, Feed & Seed Co. to care for large trucks. 


Cedar Rapids, Neb.—Fred Badje of Colum- 
bus has purchased the V-C Grain Co. elevator 
business from L. L. Vanderheiden and is oper- 
ating the property under the name of Cedar 
Valley Grain Co. 

Farnam, Neb.—The C. J. Garvin elevator has 
been sold to the Farmers Co-op. Ass’n who took 
immediate possession. Neal Garvin had opened 
and operated his elevater for- the past 39 years. 
He has not announced his future intentions. 


Elm Creek, Neb.—The dehydrating plant has 
started its season. The plant furnace has been 
relined, the machinery overhauled and new pack- 
ers installed. The company recently was re- 
petbe s) and is now the Elm Creek Alfalfa 

ills. 


Hubbell, Neb.—The 61-year-old Farmers Ele- 
vator has been razed. It was in bad condition. 
The Farmers Ass’n has owned both elevators 
for years. This elevator was closed about four 
years ago. The material from the old elevator 
is being used to-build an addition to the other 
elevator, wheré a grinder will be installed. 

Hickman, Neb.—John Franklin Judah, 79, 
who had been a grain dealer in Hickman for 
more than 45 years, died at his home there 
May 12. He and Mrs. Judah celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary Nov. 25, 1941. 
During his long residence in Hickman, he 
served as mayor of the village for more than 
30 years.—P.J.P. . 

Omaha, Neb.—All Nebraska elevators and 
those of Council Bluffs and Sioux City on May 
15 have storage space available for 11,005,084 
bus. of grain, the state railway commission was 
informed recently. This limited space, how- 
ever, is probably declining rapidly as indicated 
in storage reports from country elevators, in- 
cluded in the grand total. On May 15 this group 
had space for 12,918,662 bus. but 15 days ‘later, 
after government purchases, this had dropped to 
5,132,084.—P. J. P. 

Osceola. Neb—Theodore Morgensen, 48, con- 
tractor, who is rebuilding the Wright Bros. 
mill, was seriously injured recently when he - 
fell 40 ft. from a scaffold. He suffered five 
broken ribs, a possible punctured lung, and 
severe bruises. While working on the side of 
the mill Mr. Morgensen leaned too far out 
on a brace which gave way. throwing him down 
nearly 30 ft. before he hit a slanting roof, 
from which he rolled to fall 10 ft. more to the 
ground, landing on his head. 


NEW JERSEY 


Freehold, N. J.—Fire swept the Sunshine 
Feed Store warehouse recently, ruining approxi- 
mately 100 tons of feed. 


Edgewater, N. J—The Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.’s local plant has been acquired by the 
Navy Dept. with payment of $1,100,000. Fur- 
ther negotiations may result in additional money 
being paid for the plant, it was stated. Corn 
Products Refining Co. for the last three years 
has been curtailing operations at the local plant. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clovis, N. M.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtrs. 
Co., Inc., has under construction additional stor- 
age structure of 10,000 bus. capacity at its local 
elevator. 


NEW YORK 


Lockport, N. Y.—Chas. A? Lingham, v.-pres. 
of Federal Mills, Inc., has retired after more 
than 30 years as an officer of the milling 
company. 

New York, N. Y—The nominating com‘ite 
of the New York Produce Exchange, headed 
by George R. Flack, has nominated Chas. B. 
Crofton for re-election as president; Hugh Reid 
for re-election as v.-pres.; A. H. Lehmann, 
re-elected as treas. for the ensuing year. The 
annual election will be held June 1. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass.—The investment and brokerage 
firms of Jackson & Curtis and Paine, Webber & 
Co., both holding membership on all major stock 
and commodity exchanges, plan to merge about 
July 1, it has been announced. The new firm 
will be Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Both 
firms are more than 60 years old. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Verona, N. D.—Theo. Jensen is new manager 
of the Verona Grain & Fuel Co. 


Elliott, N. D.—Irving Brandvold is the new 
manager of the Farmers Supply Co. 

Lisbon, N. D.—Roy Sibley of Marion is the 
new manager of the E. N. Nelson elevator. 

Horace, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is a 
new member recently enrolled in the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota. 


Rogers, N. D.—Mr. Frugel, formerly of 
Breckenridge, Minn., has taken over the man- 
agement of the new O. & M. elevator here. 

Lidgerwood, N. D.—The St. Anthony & Da- 
kato Elvtr. Co. recently installed a new 20- 
ton Soweigh Scale with 28x9 ft. deck, equipped 
with Compound Weighbeam. 

Cummings, N. D.—Harold Sorley, manager of 
the Cummings Farmers Elvtr. Co., recently 
underwent an operation at St. John’s Hospital, 
Fargo, for removal of gall stones. His condi- 
tion is reported as’ satisfactory. 

Devils Lake, N. D—The Peavey Elevators 
recently completed the installation of a new 
20-ton Fairbanks Scale, boot tank, 3,000-bu. 
capacity leg, and widened the work floor and 
driveways. Ben E. Wall is the manager. 


OHIO 


Bloomville, O.—Dellinger’s Alfalfa Mills, a 
new firm headed by H. A. Dellinger, has located 
heres 

Highland, O.—The Highland Farmers Ex- 
change recently installed a Kelly Duplex Ham- 
mermill, 


Bluffton, O.—The Bluffton Milling Co. re- 
cently installed a new hammer mill bot from the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Englewood, O.—The Englewood Elevator has 
installed a one-ton Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with floor level feed and motor drive. 


Columbus, O.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include the following: Diver Coal & Feed 
Co., Middletown; Mills Feed & Seed Store, 
Cardington; Wagner Bros., Mt. Gilead. Mem- 
bers are urged to make their hotel reservations 
for the annual convention June 18-19 early, and 
are asked to invite neighboring grain men to 
accompany them in their automobiles, if driving, 
to conserve on tires. A program of music and 
entertainment has been planned for the banquet 
to be held June 18. S. L. Rice, president, and 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice-pres. of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, will be 
present. “Dusty Miller’ will address us on 
“The American Way.’—W. W. Cummings, 
Ssecy, \ 

Toledo, O.—The Toledo Grain Elevator, new- 
ly organized grain company, has purchased the 
elevator owned and operated. by the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co. for many years, and re- 
cently sold to the Lansing Grain Co. of Lansing, 
Mich. Operators of the new company include 
Chas. W. Elliott, Wooster, O., who owned and 
operated several grain elevators in north cen- 
tral Ohio; Leon Gove, who has been with 
the Avery Grain & Supply Co., Avery, O., for 
many years, and a past president of the Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n; John W. Lus- 
combe, vice-pres. of the Southworth Grain Co. 
and treasurer and director of Kasco Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Luscombe has been connected with the To- 
ledo -grain trade for over 30 years and is 
second vice-pres. of the Toledo Board of Trade. 
Plans are being formulated to increase the 
present storage of the elevator. 


New Jasper, O.—Kermit Hutchinson, for- 
merly with the Clermont County Farm Buro 
Co-op., is new branch manager at the Greene 
County Co-op. Elevator. 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will be entertained by Dusty 
Miller at its dinner meeting at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel June 18, a feature of the ass’n’s 
two day annual convention. Mr. Miller is widely 
known as an entertaining speaker of clean 
humor, good will tempered with a serious pur- 
pose. Members are looking forward to the 
occasion with keen anticipation. 


Bowersville, O—The D. A. Oliver Elevator 
has been purchased by the Dr. Henry Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., manufacturers of Nu-Way Feeds 
and Henry Minerals. The business will be op- 
erated as the Bowersville Elevator. A com- 
plete line of supplements will be carried. Dar- 
rel Dome, formerly manager of a large Wil- 
mington elevator, is now connected with the 
Dr. Henry Co. as merchandising manager and 
will supervise the operation of the local ele- 
vator. 
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Urbana, O.—Urbana Mills recently installed 
a new style revolving screen cleaner, bot of the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Steinlite Moisture Testers have been installed 
recently in plants of the following Ohio firms: 
Arlington Elvtr., Arlington; B. G. Grain & 
Supply Co., Bowling Green; Melvin Grain Co., 
Melvin; H. H. Heiser Co., Toledo; Farmers 
Market & Supply Co., Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA 


Nowata, Okla—E. B. Bowen’s Farmers Feed 
& Implement Co. has moved into new, modern 
quarters on the waterfront, 

Altus, Okla—The Altus Produce Co., han- 
dlers of feeds and other commodities, recently 
opened for business. Dick Slabaugh is owner. 

Woodward, Okla—The L. S.. Fisher Grain 
Co. elevator now under construction is expect- 
ed to be completed and ready for use for stor- 
age by June 15. The structure will be 156 ft. 
high, and have 22 bins, storage capacity 350,- 
000 bus. It is being built of concrete re-enforced 
with steel. 


: WEst/ 
a FARGO 
mm) ELEVATOR 


# INTERSTATE 
# SEEDE GRAIN 
COMPANY © 


Is Your Equipment 


Where It Ought To Be? 


Efficiency, greater production and lower costs all enter 
into the question of where the equipment should be located. 


The Interstate Seed & Grain Co., West Fargo, N. D., 
wanted a 70,000 bu. annex and a Corn Dryer, so we built the 
annex on the rear and the new Corn Dryer, 1,000 bu. per 
hour capacity, at side and in back of feed mill, and connected 
to it a carload capacity oil fuel tank (note center of picture). 


No cost for consultation 


It costs you nothing to discuss the matter with us. Let us help 
solve your problem. Write us in confidence. 


oo: 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers ana Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Vici, Okla—The, Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
given its elevator a coat of paint. 

Geary, Okla—The Geary Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
sustained a small amount of damage at its plant 
from recent high winds. 

Forgan, Okla—An electric dump has been 
installed at the Feuquay Grain Co. elevator, 
replacing the old air dump. 

Okarche, Okla——We are making extensive re- 
pairs on our No. 2 elevator, water proofing pit, 
putting in new foundation and installing a Ke- 
wanee Truck Lift—Oscar Dow, Dow Grain Co. 

Cherokee, Okla—Several hundred persons 
visited the Cherokee Grain Co., on its recent 
opening day, when 600 doughnuts and countless 
gallons of coffee were served the callérs by R. 
Resler, manager. 

Chickasha, Okla—Dick Weekes, manager of 
the Southwestern Peanut Growers Ass’n, has 
written the Chamber of Commerce to the effect 
Grady County will be checked for a possible 
peanut warehouse. 

Enid, Okla—Local meetings have been sched- 
uled by Sec’y Ed Humphrey of the Oklahoma 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, to be held in the 
last week of May as, follows: Hobart, 25th; 
Woodward, 26th; Alva, 27th; Watonga, 28th. 

Cherokee, Okla—Carl Baker, 30, sustained 
a fractured pelvic bone when he was struck by 
a one-by-eight inch board which served as a 
springer, holding a grain bin above a feed 
grinder in place, when that bin broke loose. He 
was removed to Masonic Hospital. 

Stillwater, Okla—The possibility of storing 
wheat in empty store buildings, vacant garages 
and similar storage places in cities and towns 
because of grain storage shortage, was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Oklahoma Society of 
Farm Mgrs. and Rural Appraisers. 

Enid, Okla—Carl M. Newberry was appoint- 
ed manager of the grain department of W. B. 
Johnston Grain Co. on Apr. 16, to fill the va- 
cancy left when Homer Thomas became co-man- 
ager with Benno Feuer of the 2,000,000-bu. ele- 
vator acquired by the Continental Grain Co. 
from F.C.A. 

Fairfax, Okla—L. A. Harrell, new manager 
of the Fairfax elevator, will continue the feed 
business there, carrying a full line of feeds 
for chickens and livestock. J. L. Lane, an em- 
ployee of the elevator and feed business when 
operated by Clark Field as the Farmers Supply 
Co., is continuing with the business now oper- 
ated by Mr. Harrell. : 

Cherokee, Okla—Edward and Harry Pa- 
lecek of Enid, operators of the Palecek Mills 
there, recently purchased the Wolcott & Lin- 
coln elevator and are operating the business 
as the Cherokee Grain Co., a subsidiary to 
Palecek Mills. R. Resler, for a number of 
years a motor car dealer and garage operator 
here, has been appointed manager of the local 
elevator. 

Frederick, Okla—The E. O. Billingslea Grain 
Co. has moved into its new plant on West Grand 
Ave. The new main building, recently com- 
pleted, is now being painted. First of the new 
units was completed last summer, E. O. Bil- 
lingslea, owner, having built storage bins for 
40,000 bus. and installed new equipment after 
having acquired the property. This has been in- 
creased 5,000 bus. by the new building and an- 
other 20,000 bus. will be added within the next 
few weeks. A 30-ton Fairbanks Scale has been 
installed, with 40 ft. deck. A complete seed 
cleaning plant is being equipped. 

Enid, Okla.—Construction on additional units 
to the Union Equity Co-op. Exchanges’ stor- 
age elevator, to provide room for an additional 
1,333,000 bus. of grain, has started. Chalmers 
& Borton have the contract. Excavation for the 
new units has been done for some time, but 
the remainder of the work was held up until 
priorities on materials for the actual construc- 
tion were procured. It is expected to have the 
new units completed by July 5, E. N. Puckett, 
manager, stated. One of the units will be an 
addition to the north section of the elevator, 
the other will be to the east and south. 


Watonga, Okla—A one day grain school 
held here recently attracted a large and inter- 
ested group of grain producers and handlers. 
Willis B. Combs, U. S. Dept. of Agr., expert 
on grain, gave information on federal grading 
of corn, wheat, oats, flax and grain sorghums. 
Mr. Combs was assisted by H. N. Holmes, 
grain supervisor, Enid; A. W. Jacob, exten- 
sion economist, marketing, Stillwater; C. F. 
Stiles, extension entomologist, Stillwater; 
Hunter McPheters, Stillwater; and local li- 
censed grain graders. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Lexington, Ore—The Morrow County Grain 
Growers are installing a new Soweigh Scale, 
Louis Delivuk & Co. doing the work. 

Whitman Station (Lowden p.o.), Wash—A 
bulk wheat elevator has been completed here 
by Milton Loney. 

Turner, Wash.—Columbia County Grain 
Growers, Inc., is building a 60,000-bu. elevator 
here, Hoganson Const. Co. having the contract. 

McAdams (Washtucna p.o.), Wash.—The 
Washtucna Grain Growers’ new warehouse un- 
der construction, is practically completed. 

Heppner, Ore—The Morrow County Grain 
Growers are installing a new 20-ton Soweigh 
Scale with 28 ft. deck and new style grain 
bin. Louis Delivuk & Co. is making the instal- 
lation. 

Relief (Starbuck p.o.), Wash—The Columbia 


County Grain Growers Inc.’s new elevator at~ 


this station was recently completed by the Ho- 
genson Const. Co. Construction of the 150,000-. 
bu. house was started last December. 


Rupert, Ida—The Chas. N. Campbell Prod- 
uce Co. is building a 100x100 ft. addition to its 
bean storage plant. When completed, there 
will be storage capacity for 150,000 sacks of 
beans. 

Diamond, Wash.—The Interior warehouse is 
being remodeled, cribs for bulk wheat being 
constructed. A 50,000-hu. elevator also will 
be built. Roy Lamb is local manager. 

Dayton, Wash—J. J. Edwards, pioneer retired 
merchant and extensive grain grower of Co- 
lumbia County, is building his 33,000-bu. eleva- 
tor along the Union Pacific lines near the 
Broughton elevators. W. L. Rodrick has the 
contract. 

Clarkston, Wash.—Farmers on Montgomery 
Ridge plan to build an elevator at Couse 
Creek. The present warehouse at Couse Creek 
managed by William Bert Roup, will not be 
used further on account of not being able to 
handle bulk grain. 

Asotin, Ida.—Repair of the Lewiston Grain 
Growers, Inc., concrete elevator in Asotin has 
been completed. The work involved installation 
of supporting rods and forms. Several thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat were moved to per- 
mit the work. 

Mansfield, Wash—The Waterville Union 
Grain and the Centennial Milling Co. have 
bought the Milwaukee Milling Co. interests in 
all its warehouses located on the Mansfield 
branch of the Great Northern. The transfer 
becomes effective June 1. The warehouses are 
located at Mansfield, Withrow, Supplee, Doug- 
las and Alstown. 

Central Ferry, Wash.— Clem Hopkins is 
moving here from Pomeroy to take charge of 
the warehouse and elevator properties of Centen- 
nial Mills. Construction work on the elevator 
is progressing. Due to shortage of reinforcing 
steel, the concrete will be strengthened with 
cable put in in cross sections like network. The 
bottom of the pit will have 50 cables each way. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—Al Halterman and L. L. 
Kidwell, doing business under the firm name, 
Halterman & Kidwell, on May 1 closed their 
office and are retiring from the grain business 
permanently. Mr. Halterman has been associ- 
ated with the grain trade here for the past 25 
years, representing Kerr, Gifford & Co. of Port- 
land, Ore.; Mr. Kidwell has been with Mr. 
Halterman for about 10 years. 
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Dufur, Ore—The Dufur Elvtr. Co,, capital 
stock $20,000, has been organized by local farm- 
ers and citizens. Erection of a 150,000-bu. bulk 
grain elevator here is planned to start at once, 
to be completed in time for the coming harvest. 
The new elevator will replace the old one that 
collapsed last summer and will be located one- 
quarter of a mile east of here. 

Nez Perce, Ida.—The final project of re- 
building the T. E. Robinson elevator is under 
way. All of the remaining portion of the old 
plant has been torn away, and construction has 
begun on the office building and additional bins 
will be built during the summer. The first 
of the new construction work was started two 
years ago. Last summer the main elevator was 
replaced and new equipment installed. 


Spokane, Wash.— The Spokane Bank of Co- 
operatives has granted loan commitments for 
$216,000 to finance construction of storage space 
for 2,165,000 bus. of new wheat in the state 
of Washington, it was announced. Construc- 
tion will be handled thru co-operatives. Space 
for an additional 350,000 bus. is contemplated 
by other co-operatives if preference ratings can 
be obtained-for the work, it was announced. ~ 


Mesa, Wash.—A recently compiled list of new 
storage space by the A.A.A. officials, for Frank- 
lin County, shows more than 800,000 bus. of 
grain provided for. The Connell Grain Grow- 
ers has provided the following new space: Pub- 
lic elevators, at Mesa, 40,000 bus.; Connell, 
45,000; Frischneht, 35,000; at Sulphur, 45,000. 
Washtucna Grain Growers have added 100,000 
at McAdams. Privately-owned storage built or 
under construction in the general vicinity of 
Connell, include the following: Eltropia, 
Thompson Bros., 50,000 bus.; Kenneth Owsley, ~ 
100,000: Mesa: Riddle & Hoffman, 40,000. 
Frischneht: Dilling & Son, 50,000; Harry Mit- 
tlesteadt, 50,000. Connell: L. V. Dougherty, 
7,500; Joe Havilina, 5,000; Otto Olds, 10,000. 
In the Star district also are many new farm 
storage plants, these including: Lyle Neff, 
15,000; Hoffman & Esterl, 20,000; Adolph Van 


Shipping Notices 


(Form 3—Duplicating) 


It is to shipper’s advantage to 
advise receiver, broker or buyer 
promptly of any shipment of grain 
loaded for his account and of real 
help to consignee in handling ship- 
ments efficiently and without demur- 
rage. Shipping notices Form 3 con- 
tain spaces for 

“Date B/L, Initials, Car Number, 
Seal Numbers, Kind and Grade, Sta- 
tion From, Weight, Bushels. Billed 
shipper’s order notify ...... ; draft 
made through ...... 
bank of 2... 2.5. to apply on sale of 
RE oe bushels made 

Fifty white bond originals, ma- 
chine perforated, easily removed 
without tearing, and 50 manila dupli- 
cates. Heavy pressboard, hinged top 
cover, with two sheets of carbon. 
Size, 514x814 inches. Weight, 8 ozs. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single copy, 80c; 
three copies, $2.20, plus postage. 
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Hollenbeck, 20,000; Amiel Van Buren, 20,000; 
Hal Hockett, 10,000; Frank Pierret, 50,000; 
Lester Smith, 10,000; Felix Van Hollenbeck, 
20,000. Winddust: Seth Nelson, 20,000; Seth 
and Melvin Moore, 20,000. In the general vi- 
cinity of Kahlotus, are new storages as follows: 
L. I. Largent & Estes, 10,000; the Bakers, 7,500; 
Orin G. Heron, 7,500; Paul Werner, 20,000. 

Walla Walla, Wash—Grain dealers planning 
to attend the annual convention of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n to be held here 
June 12 are urged to make their hotel reserva- 
tions early. The Marcus Whitman Hotel has 
been selected as convention headquarters. Don 
Gemberling, ass’n sec’y, is busy completing plans 
for a program of special merit for the event, and 
a large number of grain men are expected to 
be in attendance. : 


Portland, Ore—At a recent meeting held here 
of elevator operators, warehousemen, growers, 
flour and feed millers and railroad representa- 
tives with representatives of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., to get all the informatoin about the 
grain storage situation before the industry, and 
to give all interested groups an opportunity to 
get together to find solutions to the problem of 
storage shortage now confronting the country. 
Tom Kerr was named head of a com’ite named 
to that end. Mr. Kerr represents terminal op- 
erators; J. W. Shepherd, Lewiston, Ida., coun- 
try warehouse operators; A. E. Sutton, Port- 
land, farmers’ co-operatives: Howard Hadlev, 
McMinnville, Oregon Seed & Feed Dealers; J. 
Fred Bergesch, Portland, war productoin board 
representative; Will Steen, Milton, Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League; Herman Wilson, Mos- 
cow, Ida., dry edible pea producers; Earl Corey, 
C.C.C., is sec’y. Other members will be named 
later. The com’ite will deal with storage prob- 
lems of Idaho and Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Albert H. Sunshine, 81, vet- 
eran grain, feed and flour merchant, died May 
10. He was engaged in business for 57 years. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The R. S. Altman Co. has 
opened a new feed store here. The flour and 
feed mill of the company is located at Troy, 
O. The Altman feed stores now total 56 in 
Pennsylvania and 14 in West Virginia. 

Brownsville, Pa—Fire caused by lightning 
destroyed the Champion Flour Mill, recently, 
at a loss estimated at approximately $20,000. 
covered by insurance. Homer Wolford, owner, 
stated he will rebuild. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Humboldt, S. D—The Hubbard & Palmer 
Co. elevator was damaged slightly by recent 
high winds. é £ 
Garden City, S. D.—The Garden City Farm- 
ers Mercantile Elevator was damaged slightly 
by recent high winds. 
_ Midland, S. D—The Midland Co-op. Market- 
ing Ass’n reported a small amount of damage 
to its plant from recent high winds. 
_Langford, S. D.— R. E. Shoemaker razed 
‘his elevator office and is excavating for a 


larger and better office, to be 20x30 ft., with 
basement. 


Pierre, S. D.—Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield 
called a meeting on May 19 of South Dakota 
farm leaders, grain handlers, producers, rail- 
road men and others interested in grain 
growing and storage, to discuss the threat- 
ened shortage of storage space for the 1942 
crop. The governor said statistics indicated 
75 to 80 per cent of the commercial storage 
space in the state is occupied, half the re- 
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Toronto, S. D—Ole G. Tuve, local grain 
dealer, was honored by friends and relatives 
recently, commemorating his 80th birthday 
anniversary. He is one of the oldest grain 
dealers in the country. Besides running his 
business he feeds considerable stock on his 
farm two miles northwest of here. 


maining space is needed for handling grain 
in transit so not more than 10 to 12 per cent 
is left for the 1942 crop. Alfred R. Barr, 
who is leading the drive to alleviate the crit- 
ical storage situation confronting the state’s 
grain farmers, said: “We estimate that 
South Dakota farmers will have to provide 
12,255,000 bus. of new storage on farms in 
order to take care of the 1942 crop. In ad- 
dition, they will have to repair granaries and 
recondition bins for about 600,000 bus of 
storage.” 


SOUTHEAST 


Lyon, Miss. — “Col.” Q. Y. Dickerson is 
planning extensive improvements to his grist 
mill in preparation for fall business. New 
machinery will be added which will increase 
the capacity of the mill to about 15 bus. an 
hour. The mill manufactures corn meal and 
chops for poultry and pigs. 


TENNESSEE 


Harriman, Tenn—The Robinson & Evans 
Milling Co. plant burned May 7. Partial in- 
surance. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The east wall of the old 
Liberty Mills, Sixth Ave. and Bass St., now 
known as the Nashville Warehouse & Elvtr. 
Co., collapsed shortly after noon on May 14, 
spilling 15,000 bus. of wheat over the ground 
and railroad tracks. Joe W. Scales, presi- 
dent of the company, stated a high gust of 
wind may have caused the wall to collapse. 
Altho 50 years old, the building was appar- 
ently in good shape. The wheat was sal- 
vaged and stored in the Continental Grain 
Co. elevator. 


TEXAS 


Pampa, Tex.—We need a government stor- 
age elevator for soybeans in the Panhandle.— 
Dean Young. 


Hartley, Tex—The Farmers Supply Co. has 


increased its capital stock from $12,000 to 
$50,000.—P. J. P. 
Crosbyton, Tex.—The Crosby County 


Grain & Elvtr. Co. has been placed in re- 
ceivership. P. B. Ralls, of Ralls, Tex., is 
the receiver. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—W. G. Ferguson, 72, 
father of T. E. Ferguson of the Brackett 
Grain Co., and of Carl D. Ferguson, of the 
C. M. Carter Grain Co., died recently. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The elevator formerly op- 
erated by the Henneman Grain & Seed Co., 
now out of business, is now being run by the 


Barnett Grain Co., D. I. Barnett, Miami, 
owner, with Joe Coffee as manager. 
Kyle, Tex.—The Farmers Milling Co., 


Austin, is now operating the Evans Mill, 
which it purchased from the Citizens State 
Bank. John Espinosa is in charge of mill- 
ing, custom grinding service being special- 
ized in. 

Lubbock, Tex—Repairs are being made 
rapidly to the local storage elevator of Bur- 
rus Panhandle Elevators, says Mer. H. B. 
Hankins. The elevator, which was damaged 
recently by a dust explosion, is expected to 
be back in full operation by harvest time. 
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Amarillo, Tex—The J. N. Beasly Grain 
Co. is being liquidated, effective June 1, when 
H. C. Adams, former manager, will take over 
the company’s Wildorado elevator, last of 
the line. Other elevators of the company 
have been sold, the Dumas house to the 
Fraser Milling Co. of Hereford; the Hartley 
house to the Farmers Supply Co., and the 
White Deer elevator to E. C. Shuman. In 
addition to the Wildorado elevator, Mr. 
Adams will operate a grain and seed. broker- 
age business in Amarillo under his own name. 


UTAH 


Honeyville, Utah—The Jensen Bros. Mill 
was damaged slightly recently when a spark 
from a chimney lodged in a cornice, setting 
fire. . 


WISCONSIN 


Madison, Wis.—The Farmer’s Feed & Seed 
Supply Co, is moving to the Newkirk build- 
ing. 

Brodhead, Wis.—Allan Ross has succeeded 
Kermit Mammerer as manager of the Green 
County Warehouse business here. 

Arnott, Wis.—Elmer J. Carley, 69, local grain 
dealer, died May 14 in a Sheboygan hospital, 
following a brief illness—H. C. B. 


Cascade; Wis.—The old flour and feed mill, 
which was built 65 years ago by the late Aaron 
J. Lammers, is being razed.—H. C.-B. 

Frederic, Wis.—Harland Larson, manager 
of the Frederic Farmers Exchange, has re- 
signed his position to take effect June 1, and. 
is planning to go farming. 

Kewaskum, Wis.—Adolph L. Rosenheimer, 
81, chairman of the board of the L. Rosen- 
heimer Malt & Grain Co., and president of 
the Kewaskum Mutual Fire Ins. Co., died re- 
cently. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—A certificate of dissolution of 
the articles of incorporation of the Osborne 
Hay & Milling Co. has been filed with the county 
register of deeds, the notice signed by Sam 
Levin, pres., and J. M. Levin, sec’y.—H. C. B. 

Galesville, Wis.—The old Davis Mill, a land- 
mark since the earliest settlement, has been ac- 
quired by Roy Lutz of Melrose, who plans to 
repair the building and will install modern ma- 
chinery for the grinding of stock feeds.—H. 
C.B 

Merrill, Wis.—Four local feed stores have 
announced they will remain closed Saturday af- 
ternoons during June, July and August, but will 
be open each Friday night until 9 p. m. Stores 
making the announcement include the Consum- 
ers Co-op. Feed store, the Lincoln Mill, Farm- 
ers Feed store and the Farmers Feed Ware- 
house.—H. C. B. 

Monticello, Wis.—The Green County Ware- 
house, Monroe, Wis., has purchased the Klassy 
Mill from W. E. Klassy. Kermit Mammerer, 
Brodhead, who has been associated with the 
Green County Warehouse, has been named man- 
ager of the newly acquired business. The Klassy 
building, including a mill-and feed mixer, be- 
comes the farm buro’s third warehouse in Green 
County. 

Superior, Wis.—The South Park, a whale- 
back, converted from an auto carrier to help 
service bulging grain bins of the middle west, 
took 145,000 bus. of durum wheat from the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass’n’s new 
elevator May 9 to Buffalo. It was the first 
lake shipment of grain from the $1.500.000 
plant erected in 1941. The South Park is 
believed to be the only whaleback in service 
on the lakes this year. 
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Latest Word on Feed Ceiling 


Prices 


The Office of Price Administration on May 
23 issued the following interpretation of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, as follows, 
verbatim : 


The following feed items are included under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation: 


Wheat bran, wheat standard middlings, malt 
sprouts, wheat flour middlings, wheat red dog, 
wheat mixed feed, brown, grey and white wheat 
shorts, alfalfa meals, dried peet pulp, oat mill 
feed, distillers’ drieds grains, cottonseed meal, 
citrus pulp, corn gluten feed, corn gluten meal, 
soybean oil meal, coconut meal, brewers’ dried 
grains, molasses, and all other commodities 
used for feeding purposes except hay, whole 
grains and seeds, or grains and seeds processed 
expressly for use as feeds. 


The following items are excluded from the 
universal ceiling, according to the interpreta- 
tion: hay, wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, soybeans, grain sorghums, rice, and all 
other grains and seeds, whole grains and seeds 
processed expressly for use as feeds (such as 
eracked, ground or crushed grains), linseed oil 
cake, linseed oil meal and mixed feeds. 

The term ‘‘MIXED FEED” or “MANUFAC- 
TURED FEED” is interpreted as a mixture or 
blend of more than one feed ingredient for the 
purpose of feeding animals. It does not include 
a mixed feed resulting from the blending or 
mixing of offal from a single grain. This 
means, in its practical application, that dairy 
rations, poultry mashes or scratch mixtures, 
and balanced concentrates are not included 
under the universal ceiling. Dog and cat 
foods, however, both canned and dry, because 
of the nature of their ingredients are included 
under the ceiling. 


All storage and carrying charges are included 
in the maximum prices, it was indicated. In 
other words, there will be no additions to the 
ceilings as established in accordance with the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 


Feeders in particular, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration emphasized, must recognize that in 
application of the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation to mixed rations, many of the individual 
feed ingredients in a mixed feed will be covered 
by price ceilings, but all grain or grains proc- 
essed directly for feed purposes will not be con- 
trolled. 

Consequently, there will be two factors which 
may cause an increase in the cost of a mixed 
feed: first, whatever increase may occur in 
the cost of grain; second, the ceiling estab- 


lished for each feed ingredient and the extent 
to which the maximum price for each feed in- 
gredient influenced the maximum price of the 
manufactured feed within the base period. 


In other words, if every feed ingredient within 
a mixed feed should reach its ceiling, the result 
of such combined action might bring about an 
increase in the cost of the manufactured feed. 
This is a factor which must be kept under con- 
trol insofar as possible by the feed manufac- 
turer. It obviously must not be used as an ex- 
cuse merely to increase the price of a manu- 
factured ration. 


O.P.A. officials outlined a typical case by 
which the feed man may determine his individ- 
ual maximum price under the price regulation. 
This peak would be the highest price at which 
each feed item covered by the order was sold 
for delivery in March and actually delivered 
Bae the period from March 1 thru March 31, 
942. 


“Let us assume,” John K. Westberg, head of 
the Feed and Grain Unit, said, “‘that on one 
feed item you made sales during the base pe- 
riod at five different prices ranging from $40 
per ton to $43 per ton. Your ceiling price on 
that item definitely will be established at a 
price no higher than $43 per ton. The differ- 
ential you had in effect for each type of buyer 
at the time of your highest price which deter- 
mined your ceiling will apply on all similar 
transactions in the future. 

“In case you did not make a sale of a par- 
ticular item during the March, 1942, base pe- 
riod, your procedure for arriving at your maxi- 
mum price under Section 2 of the regulation as 
quoted below would be as follows: 

“Take the highest price charged during 
March 1942 by the most closely competitive 
seller of the same class. 

“*(1) For the same commodity or service; 
or 

“* (2) If no charge was made for the same 
commodity or service, for the similar commod- 
ity or service most nearly like it.’ ”’ 

For the purpose of this regulation, the high- 
est price charged by a seller “during March 
1942” shall be’’ 

(1) The highest price which the seller charged 
for a commodity delivered or service supplied 
by him during March 1942; or 


(2) If the seller made no such delivery or 
supplied no such service during March 1942, his 
highest offering price for delivery or supply 
during that month. 

The maximum price must not be exceeded 
under any conditions, but lower sales prices can 
be charged for at any time. 


Undoubtedly there will be some 


inequities 


Single Motor Driving Two Air Compressors Filling Three Tanks for Harvest Rush of Morgen- 
stern-Pyle Elevator Co., at Glasco, Kan. 
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and some hardships resulting from this pro- 
gram. Some will be of a temporary, others of 
a permanent nature. This is inescapable in a 
program of this tremendous scope. Some profit 
margins may be’ pared severely, necessitating 
spreading the burden over more profitable lines. 
The price control order is a war measure. It 
will require sacrifices for the goal of the coun- 
try’s greater welfare. 


In a recent statement, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson said: ‘‘There is no more ‘busi- 
ness as usual,’ nor will there be until we win 
the war. We do not expect applications for re- 
lief except in the most unusual circumstances.” 


O.P.A. is enlisting the cooperation of the en- 
tire feed industry in making the regulation 
work as smoothly as possible. The industry is 
urged to read and reread the official regulation 
before making a judgment on whether a spe- 
cific problem is covered or not. In many cases, 
closer reading will reveal that the problem in 
question has been anticipated. by O.P.A. and 
answered in this or other material for press 
distribution. 


Should it be absolutely necessary to present 
the individual’s feed problem, O.P.A, requested 
that it be done in a clear and concise manner, 
either to the state or regional ©.P.A. office, or 
directly to the O.P.A. Feed and Grain Unit in 
Washington. Each case will be given careful 
attention, it was stated. 


Supreme Court Upholds Com- 


merce Commission 


The United States Supreme Court on May 25 
decided against the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern Railroads in their appeal from 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requiring the absorption of switching 
charges on non-competitive traffic at Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth. 

In No. 27938 the Commission ordered the 
roads to absorb connecting line switching 
charges on grain and grain products at Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Superior on ship- 
ments from Iowa, Minnesota, Montana and the 
Dakotas. 

The order required the roads to absorb switch- 
ing charges similar to those absorbed at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Peoria and St. Louis. The 
roads had been absorbing switching charges on 
competitive traffic. 

This absorption will save shippers in the coun- 
try a large sum of money, and the proceeding 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been pushed vigorously in their interest by the 
grain commission merchants of Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 


Soaking spring wheat seed in one-third its 
weight of water, drying it, repeating three 
times, is reported by Russian scientists to in- 
crease the yield 10 to 100 per cent. 


David J. Price was elected president of the 
National Fire Protection Ass’n at Atlantic 
City May 14. He is chemical engineer of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering. 


One Motor Drives Two 


Compressors 
By W. Evert WetcH 

When truckloads of grain come into the ele- 
vator too fast during the harvest rush the 
single unit of compressor and motor supplying 
air for the truck dump is taxed beyond its 
capacity. 

To speed up unloading “Chet” Lowe, manager 
of the Morgenstern-Pyle Elevator Co.’s plant 
at Glasco, Kan., found a unique solution to the 
problem by installing a second compressor 
driven by the same electric motor. 

The driving pulley on the motor shaft as 
usual is close to'the driven pulley on the air- 
compressor shaft; and, ordinarily the motor 
would be mounted for a slight movement away 
from the compressor to tighten the V-belts. 
Mr. Lowe solved this problem also by mount- 
ing the motor on a permanent base and the 
compressors on adjustable bases. This’ permits 
fhe opines of either set of V-belts individ- 
ually. 

The two compressors feed into three tanks 
and have been found to give more than ample 
air supply. 
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Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 8!4x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 


Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5%4x8% inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Order 35N. Single copy 75 cts.; three 
copies $1.95, plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 4%4x9% 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Single copy 95 
cts., three copies $2.60, plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 1034x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.85, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.75, plus 
postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double. pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 lbs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.65, 
plus postage. 

Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.75, 
plus postage. 
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Electrical Helps in the Elevator 


By Jerry Lacy, Superintendent Westcentral 
Elevator, Omaha, before Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents. 


Whenever it becomes necessary to call in an 
electrician for repairs, it will save money by 
having him take care of or make inspection of 
such other motors or apparatus which has been 
giving trouble. 

Labor is charged from the time a man leaves 
the shop, so therefore, any other minor repairs 
or inspection he may make, while on the job, 
will save money and help keep things rolling. 
Also be free to ask him any questions about 
apparatus or motors. He may give valuable 
suggestions which cost nothing. 

Ninety per cent of most motor failures come 
from bearing trouble, dirt, bad drives, and 
overloaded conditions. The other 10% comes 
from causes unavoidable. It is well to check 
motors from time to time for these faults. 


BELT SPLICES TOO LARGE.—Many 
sleeve and especially ball bearings in motors are 
knocked out by large, bulky, splices in the belt. 
Every time the splice hits the pulley, it is like a 
hammer blow on the bearing, and finally causes 
its failure. 

Do not fill the oil wells so that the oil runs 
out of the housing and into the windings; this 
will cause the windings to deteriorate. 

If the belt from the motor to its drive has 
to be kept tight as a fiddle-string, the drive is 
improper, either the belt is too small for the 
load, or the center distances do not allow proper 
belt contact with the pulleys. The net result is 
bearing trouble. 


FUSES.—Always clean the brass ferrules, or 
blades of fuses before inserting into the fuse 
blocks as there may be a film of oxide on them 
which causes premature heating and blowouts. 
Also when replacing fuse links, be sure to see 
that the binding posts of the link are clean and 
free from oxide, caused by the gases of blown 
links. Be sure to have a supply of both links 
and fuses on hand, as they will be difficult to 
get later on. 


WHEN STARTING A MOTOR, using a 
hand type starter, always throw it quickly on 
the starting side, then wait until the motor 
comes up to speed, before throwing on the 
running side. Throwing it in slowly or jogging 
two or three times blisters the contacts, and 
causes most of the starter failures and some- 
times causes the motor to burn out a phase 
winding. 

INSPECTION PERIODICALLY.—Coasid- 
erable money and unnecessary shutdowns can 
be saved by making periodical inspections of 
all motors, starters and belt drives. ; 

Worn bearings, faulty and loose connections, 
bad starter contacts, causes unnecessary shut- 
downs and loss of production. A stitch in time 
saves nine. 


MOTOR REWINDING.—Dtue to the vast- 
ness of the Defense Program, it will be ex- 
tremely hard to obtain magnet wire necessary 
for motor rewinding. . 

Instructions have now been given out to motor 
rewinding shops to cut out coils or patch wind- 
ings wherever possible, so that motors may be 
kept in operation without rewinding and there- 
by, conserve on copper. ; 

It is impossible to obtain any magnet wire 
without a priority rating. The lowest rating 
possible to obtain this wire now is an A-10. 
However, there is talk about the government 
confiscating all magnet wire and allowing its 
use only on an A-3 rating. 

As things become more serious, it will be 
necessary to install rental motors until wire is 
obtained. In view of this situation it is doubly 
important to inspect equipment and keep it in 
good condition. 

It is also recommended that any spare motors 
on hand which are burnt out, should be re- 
wound now and kept on hand for future 
service. 


8) 


The heavy duty all rubber extension cord 
which all elevators and mills use is practically 
off the market and almost impossible te obtain. 
For this reason, you should caution your help 
to be very careful of this item; with proper 
care they will do double duty. 

All in all, the watch word of the day is keep 
them running, by running down the trouble 
before it happens. 


Employed Relatives under State 
Security Act? 


R. I. Helton, banker of Grandfield, Okla., 
and former owner of the Grandfield Elevator 
Co., has filed a claim for $399.06 in the dis- 
trict court against the Oklahoma Employ- 
ment Security Commission for a refund of 
unemployment compensation contributions. 

_The Commission had wrongly ruled that 
his wife and son, as employees, made him 
liable for contributions under the state em- 
ployment security act. 

The Supreme Court has recently ruled 
that such officers are not to be considered 
employees, plaintiff states. 


Driveway Observations 


BY TRAVELER 


Farmers are growing anxious about fencing, 
reports R. H. Palmer, of Oswego (Ill.) Grain 
& Supply Co. They are suddenly beginning to 
realize that supplies made available to them are 
lower than usual, and they are feeling a greater 
need with the strong demand for livestock 
products. So they run from place to place to 
pick up fence, a little here and a little there, as 
they can. 


R. W. NOSKY, who runs A. B. Wilson 
Grain Co.’s eight country elevators out of Ne- 
braska City, Neb., says the rubber shortage is 
limiting territories to nearest grain elevator 
again. Once a trucker had a farmer’s grain on 
his truck, he used to haul it to almost any 
designated elevator for about the same hauling 
charge. Now truckers, careful of their trucks 
and their tires, break their rates sharply at 4c 
per bushel per mile, and farmers sell to the 
nearest elevator. 


To Get Relief from Water-in-Pit 


R. L. Beale, head of Beale’s Elevator (N. S. 
Beale & Son Co.), Tama, Ia., was disgusted. 
The foundation under his south elevator, which 
was built too near a creek and on rather low 
ground, was protected by a big waterproof pan. 
But the builder failed to consider run-off water. 
In the rainy season, run-off water flowed over 
the top of the pan and filled the boot pit. It 
was not Mr. Beale’s fault. He had bought the 
elevator from a competitor. 

Mr. Beale undertook to remedy the trouble 
by installing an electric pump. This worked 
fine for a number of years. In the rainy season 
the pump pumped the water out of the pit. In 
the dry season, the pan prevented seepage of 
soil moisture into the pit, and the pump stood 
idle. Then the boot pan sprung a leak. That 
was when Mr. Beale became disgusted. Some 
grain got wet when he was not expecting it. 
“Tl solve this problem once and for all,” he 
said. 

First he punched additional holes in the boot 
pan to discover how high the water would rise 
and drain. Then he shortened the leg and 
raised the boot above the waterline. Next he 
filled the original pit with sand, covered this 
with a concrete floor and put in a tile drain. 
Robbed thus of gravity flow from the receiy- 
ing pit to the boot, he put in a drag to replace it. 

Mr. Beale’s electric pump stands idle now. 
There is no run-off water for it to pump. The 
run-off water drains away. And there is no 
seepage water in his boot pit. There is no 
boot pit below the water-line. 
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re Grant 


The U. S. Patent Office has published the 
following patents for mechanical devices ap- 
plicable to use in grain, feed, and seed eleva- 
tors: 


ail 


2,279,106. Animal Feed. Guy I. Brown, Modes- 
to, Cal. A food product comprising a mass of 
edible particles and condensed buttermilk hav- 
ing approximately a 30% solid content with 
which the particles are coated; the buttermilk 
being initially in the proportion of not more 
than 7% by weight of the product. 


2,279,862. Conveyor. Alfred De Los Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Solid rectangular flights are spaced along a 
flexible drive to which they are pivotally at- 
tached. Each flight comprises angularly ar- 
ranged portions extending in opposite direc- 
tions, whereby the flights may be drawn over 
a horizontally arranged supporting surface 
without jumping or vibrating. 


2,279,640. Bag Filling Apparatus. Emil Rein- 
hold Ringmarck, Svedala, Sweden. Material 
dropped into an opening in the casing is pushed 
horizontally thru the tapered end of the casing 
by two screw conveyors, the larger having 
helical blades on a hollow shaft and moving at 
a low speed, the smaller conveyor running a 
higher speed and driven by a shaft extending 
thru the hollow shaft. 


2,270,070. Conveyor. Alfred Delos’ Sinden, 
Aurora, Ill., assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. An endless conveying element is 
traversable thru. a casing and is comprised of 
pivotally connected spaced flights of open con- 
struction, and a rotary member having opposed 
eonical surfaces arranged to taper outwardly 
from the periphery thereof and over which the 
conveying element passes, said flights being 
adapted to co-operate with conical surfaces to 
be moved into alignment with the side walls of 
the casing. 


2,278,730. Discharge for Bins to Conveyors. 
Jacob J. Newman, South Salem, assignor to 
U. S. Patent Development Co., South Salem, 
N. Y. The discharge opening extends longi- 
tudinally thruout the length of the bin. Above 
the conveyor and extending transversely thru 
the lower portion of the bin are leveling beams 
to which are secured on the underside a pair 
of members to form a trough. The discharge 
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2,276,940 
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from the bin is controlled by slidably supported 
‘plates. 
2,280,166. Conveyor. Alfred Delos Sinden, Au- 


rora, Ill., assignor to Redler Conveyor Co., 
Quincy, Mass. A circular trough having a 
discharge outlet, an open flight conveying 


element disposed in and traversable thru the 
trough, a reservoir above the trough from 
which material may fall into the trough, a 
rotatable conical member within the reservoir 
having the periphery of its base adjacent the 
trough, and means for rotating the conical 
member at a relatively slower rate than the 
traversal of the conveying element thru the 
trough. 


2,279,041. Conveyor Weighing Scale. Harlan 
A. Hadley, St. Johnsbury, Vt., assignor to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. A plurality 


of normally operatively associated roller feed 
conveyer sections, one thereof constituting a 
feeder section for another and being displace- 
able out of feeding - association therewith, 
weighing mechanism operable responsive to 
loading of the last section, and means operated 
by a unit to be weighed during movement 
thereof onto the weighing section, for causing 
displacement of feeder section to effect a physi- 
cal isolation of sections, whereby to prevent 
conveyance of a unit from one to the other 
thereof. 

2,277,039. Conveyor. Alfred De Los Sinden, as- 
signor to Redler Conveyor Co. The flights com- 
prise substantially rectangular and transversely 
extended flight portions of solid construction 
each having a top edge, and longitudinally ex- 
tended connecting links disposed above said 
flight portions and intermediate the side edges 
thereof, each of said links being provided with 
a vertically disposed hollow hub portion and a 
relatively narrow portion extended angularly 
from one side of said top edge for integrally 
connecting the top edge of said flight to the 
hub, each of said links being also provided with 
a lug for reception in the hollow hub of a pre- 
ceding member. 


2,276,940. Combined Grinding and Bagging 
Mill. Paul C. Dellinger and Miles L. Sensenig, 
Lancaster, asSsignors to Dellinger Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. A combined grinding mill and 
bagger consisting of a main casing defining a 
grinding chamber, a grinding hammer rotor 
assembly, a feed hopper for discharging mate- 
rial to be ground into the grinding chamber on 
one side of the axis of the grinding rotor, a 
screen removably disposed in the wall of said 
main casing on the other side of the axis of 
said grinding rotor, and support means carried 
by said main casing to engage marginal por- 
tions of the screen, in combination with a dis- 
charge casing mounted on the main casing to 
eover said screen, hinge means for connecting 
discharge casing to main casing. 
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The Grain Embargo 


The car service division of the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Railroads has issued the following em- 
bargo notice effective May 20: 

Until further notice, all railroads will refuse 
to accept any shipments of grain of any kind 
(including soybeans and flaxseed) for consign- 
ment or reconsignment to any destination, ex- 
cept as specified below: 


Exception No. 1: This restriction will not ap- 
ply to shipments of grain where shipper or con- 
signor shall execute a certificate in the follow- 
ing form to be indorsed on the bill of lading: 


“I hereby certify that grain contained in car 
(insert initial and number) consigned to (insert 
billed destination) has been sold or is intended 
for sale and not for storage. 

“Signed 

Exception No. 2: This restriction will not ap- 
ply to grain shipments consigned to or intended 
for delivery to elevators, mills or stations where 
specific embargo regulations issued by serving 
railroads already are in effect or which may be 
issued due to local causes or conditions. (Im- 
portant embargoes of this description now in 
effect include export elevators at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports.) 


Exception No. 3: This ristriction will not apply 
to shipménts of grain for storage to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., and Superior 
and Itasca, Wis., for the account of any con- 
signee providing the shipper files with the load- 
ing railroad permit obtained from the North- 
west Grain Storage Committee. Permit num- 
bers must be shown on shipper’s bill of lading 
and on railread waybill.. Such permits will be 
signed by E. J. Grimes, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 


General Exception: This restriction will not 
apply to shipments of grain for storage to any 
point other than those covered by exception No. 
3 provided satisfactory evidence is furnished to 
the loading railroad that storage space actually 
is available for such car or cars as may be 
offered for transportation, with assurance that 
ears will be unloaded promptly at destination. 
Billing instructions issued by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence. (At points under permit control spe- 
cific permits are required for all shipments, in- 
cluding those for the corporation’s account.) 


Note.—Further exceptions_ similar to No. 3 
will be issued from time to time as other local 
grain storage committees are organized for the 
permitting of movements to terminal storage 
points under their control. 


“The structure of small business must be 
intact after the war ends, for it is the basic 
foundation of our entire free enterprise econ- 
omy,” said Rep. Joseph W. Martin in a pub- 
lic address at Concord, N. H. 


Safety-Responsibility of 


Management 
[Continued from page 426] 

(7) INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS — The 
purpose of accident investigation is to discover 
hazardous conditions and practices so that 
further accidents from similar causes can be 
prevented. Accident investigation should be 
considered to be a “cause analysis” as opposed 
to the frequent tendency to investigate for the 
sole purpose of fixing “blame.” Seeking to fix 
blame should be avoided, for where this is al- 
lowed to enter, an attitude of “covering up” 
may develop which may make it difficult to get 
all the facts. All people should understand 
that the sole purpose is to prevent and not to 
blame someone. Then you will get all the facts 
which will help to avoid another accident of 
the same type. It is also important that correc- 
tive action be taken after an investigation has 
revealed the true cause of an injury. In inves- 
tigating an accident we must guard against the 
fact that the error of behavior (the human 
fault) is usually made glaringly evident, while 
the accompanying physical hazard may be hard 
to find. In such instance careful search should 
be made for every hazardous condition that may 
be corrected. When these conditions are found 
then immediate steps should be taken to cor- 
rect them. 

Now as a final statement and to close this 
paper, I would again re-emphasize that safety is 
the responsibility of management just the same 
as any other problems of production. If man- 
agement will accept its responsibilities as I have 
outlined them in this paper, it will be assured 
of good safety performance. It will find that 
accident prevention pays splendid dividends. 
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The railroads have installed 26,089 new box 
cars during the first four months of 1942. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
34,964 cars during the week ending May 
16, against 38,905 cars during the like week 
of 1941, as reported by the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

In the week ended May 2, 1941, 1. c. 1. load- 
ings were 163,691 cars and in the week ended 
May 2, 1942, only 112,736, a saving of almost 
51,000 cars by heavier loading, which was equiva- 
‘lent to the addition of that many cars. 

Chicago, Ill—According to Fred S. Keiser, 
transportation consultant of the O.D.T., 19 boats 
and two lake barges are not suited to ore move- 
ment and will be available for grain, on per- 
mission from his office in the Civic Opera Bldg. 
More boats will be available after a surplus of 
ore has been accumulated at the blast furnaces. 

Railway ton-miles (tons carried one mile), 
as shown by a recent report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, increased 23 per cent in 
January, when carloadings increased only 11 per 
cent, in emphasizing the danger that the War 
Production Board, by limiting to 18,000 the num- 
ber of freight cars that can be built in the last 
two-thirds of 1942, will inflict on the nation a 
serious shortage of transportation. 

Aside from filling 117,000 new jobs, 167,000 
men will be needed to meet labor turnover, 22,000 
more will be necessary to replace selectees, and 
14,000 will be required to take care of vacations 
which many workers will be taking for the first 
time under the award of the Emergency Board 
in December, 1941. This makes a total increase 
of 320,000 men needed by the railroads for the 
rest of the_year, as reported by Otto S. Beyer, 
director, division of transport personnel, O.D.T. 

The W. P. B. has frozen substantial inven- 
tories of much needed steel plates, sheets, shapes, 
and bars which are now on hand at car build- 
ing plants and at railroad shops, and are already 
fabricated to manufacture certain types of equip- 
ment. This material is not useful for any other 
purpose. Not only is this critical supply tied 
up, but it results in idle plant capacity and idle 
labor. The priority situation is obviously get- 
ting out of hand—Donald G. Conn, vice pres., 
Transportation Ass’n of America. 

Salem, Ore.—Following the lead set by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Oregon’s 
Public Utilities Commissioner announces that 
he had approved an increase of 6 per cent in 
freight rates on intrastate shipments except on 
agricultural products including grains, flour, 
livestock meats and other animal products and 
products of the mine, on which the increase will 
be limited to 3 per cent. The approved freight 
rate increases apply to shipments by rail and 
truck alike and are in lieu of the 10% increase 
requested by these carriers—F. K. H. 

Dallas, Tex.—At the joint hearing before 
the Texas Railroad Commission and exam- 
iners of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Joe S. Morris of Amarillo, representing 
the Amarillo Grain Exchange and the Pan- 
handle Grain and Feed Dealers Association, 
asked that the differential charges be re- 
moved on interstate shipments as has been 
done in intrastate movements. Differential 
freight rates on interstate shipments apply- 
ing in parts of West Texas cause lower grain 
prices and lower government loans on grains 
in these areas than in other parts of the 
’ state, he said. W. R. Scott, sec’y Kansas City 
Board of Trade, said existing grain rates on 
Texas intrastate shipments give Texas deal- 
ers an unfair advantage over Kansas City, 
and that if the Texas intrastate rates are sus- 
tained other sections of the Grain Belt will 
immediately seek lower rates. He said the 
Texas rates also discriminate against Okla- 
homa shippers.—P. J. P. 
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Decreasing highway traffic to save tires is 
reflected by automatic traffic counters in- 
stalled thruout the country showing February 
traffic to have been 7.6% less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Receipts from federal gas tax 
dropped from $28,675,201 in February to $21,- 
353,354 in March. Lubricating oil tax re- 
ceipts in March were $2,871,243 compared 
with $3,757,660 in February. 


New Reconsignment Rules 


Reconsignment of grain will be governed by 
the following rule, effective May 26: 

Not more than two inspections (or one in- 
spection in addition to a diversion or reconsign- 
ment without inspection) en route and one in- 
spection (or diversion or reconsignment) within 
the switching limits of the destination at which 
the car is unloaded will be permitted; provided, 
that if, after car has received the two inspections 
(or one inspection and one diversion or recon- 
signment) en route authorized in this rule, it 
is subsequently inspected (or diverted or recon- 
signed) and reforwarded without unloading, 
it will be subject to the combination of tariff 
rates applicable on a shipment terminating at 
and on a shipment originating at the point at 
which such subsequent inspection (or diversion 
or reconsignment) is performed in effect on date 
of shipment from point of origin. 

In applying this rule, the number of stops for 
inspection (or diversion or reconsignments 
without inspection) shall be reckoned from the 
last point of loading of car or from the point 
at which it becomes subject to combination of 
rates as provided in this rule. The provisions 
of this rule will expire six months after the 
termination of the present war. 


Permit System for Shipments 
Adopted 


At a meeting attended by about 250 and pre- 
sided over by J. E. Wells, Jr., special assistant 
to the Sec’y of Agriculture, at Kansas City May 
11 it was voted to adopt the permit system of 
controlling the movement of grain to market. 

A committee to be known as the Terminal 
Permit committee composed of representatives 
of the following organizations shall be created 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity and 
specifications of grain which may be permitted 
to move to the market without danger of deten- 
tion of cars: The Kansas City Grain Elevator 
Operators Association, the Commission Men’s 
Association of Kansas City, the flour millers of 
Kansas City, the grain industries of Kansas 
City: corn processors, mixed feed manufac- 
turers, etc., independent grain dealers of Kansas 
City, the Board of Trade of Kansas City, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, car service division, 
Association of American Railroads. 

Upon receipt of information from local in- 
dustries the committee will make a daily report 
to the car service division on the amount of 
grain that can be moved into Kansas City. The 
division will issue the permits. This follows 
the Minneapolis plan of last year: 

E. J. Grimes, public relations director for 
Cargill, Inc., who was head of the Minneapolis 
committee that handled the permit system last 
season, explained in detail the workings of the 
plan and suggested equal representation for all 
interests, including grain and milling industries, 
producers and‘ also for the various state ware- 
house commissions. : 

Mr. Grimes pointed out that A.A.A. county 
committees were of great help to the terminal 
committee in showing where permits were most 
urgently needed, whether to relieve “bursting” 
bins, to prevent grade deterioration or simply 
to make additional room available. Under the 
Minneapolis plan, terminal public houses “ten- 
der” their available space to the storage com- 
mittee as a guide in determining number of 
permits to be granted from day to day. 


Graih and feed dealers who sell their side- 
lines for cash do not have credit losses. 
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To Tighten Free Time and 
Demurrage 


Free time for loading or unloading of rail- 
road box cars would be reduced and demur- 
rage would be increased under a resolution 
presented in the House and Senate. 

Free time would be cut from 48 to 36 
hours. Demurrage would be raised to $5 for 
the first day, $10 for the second and $25 for 
the third and succeeding days. 

Free time shall be calculated from the first 
7 a. m. after the car has been placed, except 
that there shall be deducted the number of 
hours between 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. the pre- 
ceding day during which the car was placed 
and available for loading or unloading. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to make such regulations as are 
necessary to insure compliance with the reso- 
lution. 


Permit System Considered at 
Chicago 

A conference of grain shippers and traffic men 
was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, May 
20, J. E. Wells, special assistant to the Sec’y of 
Agriculture, presiding, with about 60 in attend- 
ance. 

In the morning session the facts were well 
brought out. 

At the afternoon session, lasting only one-half 
hour, a showing of hands indicated the consen- 
sus of opinion to be that no permit system for 
free wheat would be necessary before June 10. 

It was decided that the local chairmen at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Kansas City and Omaha 
should obtain suggestions and advice from the 
“grass roots” in formulating the permit regu- 
lations, paving the way for an understanding 
that these troublesome rules were self-imposed 
by interior shippers. 

Each local chairman is to send the plans so 
worked out both to Mr. Wells and to L. M. 
Betts of the car service division of the Ass’n 
of American Railroads before June 1. 


By making use of the grain futures sys- 
tem, instead of carrying wheat and paying 
storage charges, the Canadian Wheat Board 
had an indicated saving of $10,236,530 from 
October, 1938, to July, 1941. The use of the 
grain exchange meant a saving to the coun- 
try, Geo. Mclvor, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board told the house of commons 
committee on agriculture. MclIvor said the 
British cereals import authority purchased 
futures from the wheat board and thus was 
able to establish some time ahead the wheat 
prices it would pay. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 


dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 

“Stored grain will be purchased at ...... 
per bushel under the Chicago............ 
future, settlement to be made on or before 
++, at which 
will be con- 


sidered sold. 

“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
pie siskeletee for the first days, and at 
thiescrate ots cei cides: as e per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deterlora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner's risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sbeets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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Field Seeds 


Oakdale, Neb.—_W. W. Randle has opened 
the Big Four Seed & Feed Store. 

Chicago, Ill.—Van Zeelt’s Seed Store has 
been opened at 4903 N. Elston Av. 

Papillion, Neb.—T. C. Thompson has re- 
moved his seed store to new quarters. 

Bremond, Tex.—A. V. Bothager has opened 
the Bothager Feed & Seed Co. in the Chev- 
rolet bldg. 

Beatrice, Neb.—Seed corn is in ample sup- 
ply, open pollinated selling at $2.50 to $3 and 
best hybrid at $8—P. J. P. 

Gainesville, Tex—Alvin McKee and Jack 
Smith have engaged in the seed and feed 
business as McKee & Smith. 

Hugo, Okla—R. E. Burdine has moved 
his seed store to its third and larger location, 
where he has more room for display. 

Albany, Ore.—Vic’s Feed & Seed Store 
has been opened by Vic Ekstrand in a new 
location. 

Montrose, S. D.—A feed and seed store 
has been opened by the Hubbard & Palmer 
Co., of Mankato, Minn. 

Vidalia, Ga.—A seed store has been opened 
at First and Church streets by Hugh Thomp- 
son, who also operates a grocery business 
on Main street. 

Washington, D. C.—Seeds and plants, or 
fertilizer, are not included in “supplies” as 
listed in paragraph (a)(1) of suppliers lim- 
itation order L-63, the W.P.B, announced 
May 15 in Interpretation No. 1. 

Sulphur, Okla—Ameen Hassen, John Has- 
sen and John M. Townsley have formed a 
partnership as Peoples Feed & Seed Co. to 
deal in seeds and feeds. 

Belle Plaine, Ia—lInstead of having offices 
on both first and second floors the Funk 
Bros. Seed Co. is remodeling the offices to 
have all on the second floor of the ware- 
house. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Russell-Heckle Seed 
Co, has purchased a farm of 650 acres eight 
miles from Clarksdale, Miss., to be used for 
seed growing. Near Marks the company has 
purchased 1,100 acres. 

Windom, Minn.—A seed drying and pro- 
cessing plant costing $20,000 will be erected 
on a tract of land purchased by the Thomp- 
son Hybrid Seed Co. The building will be 
of glazed tile and wood. 

Urbana, Ill.—The Illinois 10-acre soybean 
growing contest will be repeated in 1942 by 
the Illinois College of Agriculture and the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Ass’n. Entries 
must be made by June 1.—P. J. P. 

Chickasha, Okla.—Henry Ross has bought 
a building 50x165 ft. to provide additional 
space for his Quality Seed Co., whose stocks 
hitherto have been scattered. A branch was 
opened some time ago in Duncan, Okla. 

Amherst, Mass.—From Noy. 1, 1940, to 
Novy. 1, 1941, the seed laboratory of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 
received and worked 2,941 samples of seed, 
of which 942 were collected by the Stafe De- 
partment of Agriculture and 1,999 were sent 
in by seedsmen, farmers and various state 
institutions. 


Washington, D. C.—In the 13% months 
ending Apr. 30 the U.S.D.A. reports the buy- 
ing by the government of 19,460,488 pounds 
grass and clover seeds at cumulative f.o.b. 
cost of $3,093,124, and 60,000 pounds seed 
peanuts at a cucumulative cost of $4,500. 


Washington, D. C.—The wheat quota im- 
portation of 1941 has now been amended. 
Certified or registered seed wheat for use for 
seeding and crop-improvemeint purposes, in 
bags tagged and sealed by an officially recog- 
nized seed-certifying agency of the country 
of production, may be imported without re- 
striction in lots of 100 bushels or less. How- 
ever, if the importation of such seed wheat is 
in lots of more than 100 pounds, the written 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture must 
be secured. 


Manhattan, Kan.—Comanche wheat, Balbo 
rye, Dunfield soybeans, Illinois-200 and K. 
I, H.-38 corn hybrids have been approved 
by the state experiment station and accepted 
for certification by the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n. Comanche, the new hard 
winter wheat variety is a selection from a 
hybrid of Oro and Tenmargq varieties. It was 
developed at the Manhattan station and com- 
bines the excellent milling and baking char- 
acteristics of Tenmarq and the bunt resist- 
ance of Oro, a variety similar to Turkey. 
High yield, good test weight, earliness of 
maturity, stiff straw, resistance to leaf rust 
and some tolerance to stem rust are other 
desirable qualities of the new variety, ac- 
cording to L. P. Reitz, plant breeder at the 
station. 


Lafayette, Ind—A course in “Official 
Methods of Seed Testing,” taught by Prof. 
Regina B. Schulte with the assistance of Miss 
Pauline I. Balbach, will be offered for the 
eighth time at Purdue University, June 29 
to July 18. The course features germination 
and purity testing according to the rules 
adopted by the Association of Official Seed 
Analysts. A parallel course in the identifica- 
tion and control of noxious weeds will be 
offered by Prof. J. H. Lefforge of the Purdue 
agronomy department. This course will in- 
clude lectures, laboratory, and field trips 
which permit firsthand study of noxious and 
troublesome weeds. On field trips, students 
will collect weeds to press and mount under 
pyralin, forming individual collections for 
use at home. 

Washington, D. C.—A sub-committee of 
the Senate appropriations committee recently 
heard seedsmen on- H. R. 6709, advocating 
the amendment by Senator Andrews of Flor- 
ida making it mandatory for seeds supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture to move 
thru established channels of trade. Among 
those present were Stuart Simpson, chair- 
man, and Lloyd Parr, sec’y of the National 
Committee on Seed Distribution; James A. 
Young, executive sec’y of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n; Raymond Scarlett, represent- 
ing the American Seed Trade Ass’n; R. E. L. 
Snelson, vice-pres. Southern Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n; Noble H. Pace, vice-pres. Southern 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n; Lloyd Brown, Field Seed 
Institute of North America; Lane Wilson of 
Shreveport, La., and W. E. Freeborn of At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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Lincoln, Neb.—Farmers having the Leoti 
variety of sorghum are urged by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Agriculture to 
submit samples for chemical testing in a 
search by the College for strains of Leoti ex- 
celling in waxy endosperm. Farmers hay- 
ing pure Leoti may find it very profitable as 
a crop, being in demand for starch manufac- 
ture. 

Centerville, Ia—The tax of $25 a month 
on transient merchants was unreasonable 
and invalidated the ordinance under which 
C. C. Simpson, manager of the store of the 
Shenandoah Seed & Nursery Co. was fined a 
second time, the court held May 12 in decid- 
ing in favor of Simpson. The fight between 
the city and the seed firm was -described in 
detail in last number of the Journal. 


Handling of Cover Crop Seed 


for the Government 

Dillon S. Myer, administrator of the A.A.A,, 
has announced the plan of distribution of cover 
crop seeds for 1942. 

The following seed will be made available 
to co-operating farmers in the Southern Region 
,in 1942 as conservation materials at the deduc- 
tion rates indicated: 


Deduction rate per ewt. 


Kind of seed plus transportation 


Austrian Swinger) }Pewxs a. «. deka eee wee $ 5.80 
FLAIPY, PV GHC: ae oe.t k Setets otal’ tha eieva chelate 10.90 
AWWillamette VeECKL cio. /s aiecien ev lee anaes 7.30 
Gomiion Bvetch ph geucconccanes 5.80 
Rough and perennial peavine..... 10.90 
ANNUAL BVORPASS. 255d s-jcoe neneee 5.80 
Crimson clover (Western grown).. 10.90 


Crimson clover (Eastern grown)........ is 12.40 
Monantha vetch (Southern grown)........ 
The above deduction rates are considered to 
be fair prices for first-grade seed of the kinds 
listed. Accordingly, county committees should 
be instructed that they may issue purchase or- 
ders, Form ACP-128, at these prices for such 
seed as are shown to have been grown in 1942 
and which meet the minimum specifications. 
Seed which are shown, by either a private test 
or an official (State Laboratory) test, to meet 
these specifications are to be accepted on pur- 
chase orders, but where there is no official test, 
payment for the seed will be based on the 
results of analyses of samples drawn by the 
county committees in the consuming areas. 

A fee of 20 cents per cwt. is considered to 
be a fair price for the services of local seed 
dealers in receiving, storing, and dispensing 
Government-owned seed on behalf of the county 
AAA committee and accordingly is set as the 
price which will be paid for these services. 

Actual distribution of the seed to farmers 
in a particular county will be accomplished by 
one of the following methods: | 

The Purchase Order Plan, under which the 
county AAA committee will issue orders to 
local seed dealers for seed requested by farm- 
ers and then pay the dealers for the seed. 

The Service Fee Plan, under which local 
seed dealers will handle Government-owned 
seed for a fair service fee to be paid them. 

The Committee Distribution Plan, under 
which the county AAA committee will obtain 
warehouse space and actually supervise distri- 
bution of Government-owned seed. 
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Green Vegetable Varieties 
of Soybeans 


At the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
three varieties—Sac, Kanro and Jogun—were 
chosen by the college workers from 89 vegetable 
varieties and four field varieties. Sac is a very 
early variety; Kanro, a mid-season variety; and 
Jogun, a late variety. They were selected on 
the basis of their agronomic performance and 
desirability in cooking trials when used in the 
green-bean stage. In general, the vegetable 
varieties are larger and more palatable, with a 
much better flavor and texture than the field 
varieties of soybeans. 


Vicland, an Outstanding Oat 


Superior to all others to date in valuable 
qualities is the new variety of Vicland oats 
developed by Dr. H. L. Shands and Prof. B. 
D. Leith as a selection out of a cross from 
the parents, Victoria and Richland. 

L. F. Graber, chairman of the department 
of agronomy, of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, writes: 

“This variety has been tested by the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station for 
several years and has been found to be su- 
perior in yield when compared with older 
varieties. Vicland was distributed for the 
first time in 1941 to about 280 farmers in 
Wisconsin.” Although a severe rust epidemic 
occurred in most parts of this and other north 
central states, the average yield as reported 
by Wisconsin farmers for Vicland was about 
69 bus. per acre while other varieties grown 
on their own farms or in the neighborhood ay- 
eraged a little less than 42 bus. per acre. 

“Vicland is adapted to soils that are reason- 
ably good in fertility with good moisture 
holding capacity. We think that it is adapted 
to areas in the North Central states where 
early oats do well. 

“Vicland is early in heading and maturity 
with short fine straw which is medium to stiff 
in strength. One of the reasons that Vicland 
is high yielding is that it resists the rusts 
and the smuts. The kernels are light yellow 
and are usually well filled giving high test 
weight per bushel, often as high as 34 to 36 
pounds from the thresher. This has been the 
case in years of severe rust epidemics as well 
as those where rust was not severe. After 
Vicland has matured the grain has a short 


A Panicle of Vicland Oats. A Cross of Victoria 
and Richland. 


Photo by Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


period of dormancy and we believe that this 
will help to prevent sprouting in the shock.” 

Vicland seed is on the market for the first 
time in 1942. The supply will plant about 4 
per cent of Wisconsin’s oat acreage. By 1943 
there should be enough seed to plant as many 
acres as the state normally grows. 

Some farmers have paid as high as $3 a bushel 
for Vanguard, a Canadian oat. It is a pretty 
good variety, with stem rust resistance which 
in some years enables it to out-yield State’s 
Pride and other standard varieties: But Van- 
guard is susceptible to leaf rust and smut, while 
Vicland resists these diseases as well as stem 
rust. 

On the average for the past five years, Van- 
guard has yielded only 2% more than State’s 
Pride, while Vicland has yielded 34% more. 
Vanguard actually yields less than State’s Pride 
in years when stem rust is not severe. 

The fact that it is the shortest-strawed of all 
Wisconsin varieties means it is handicapped on 
poor, sandy soil, especially in dry years. Un- 
der such conditions the larger, later varieties 
may still be best, although that remains to be 
seen. 

An idea of Vicland’s straw length may be 
gained from records at Madison, where it is 
grown on good Miami silt loam. During the 
past six years its length has been from 29% 
inches to 36% inches, in comparison with a 
range from 32 to 3914 for State’s Pride and 32 
to 46% for midseason varieties. 


Four New Dakota Corn Hybrids 


Four new hybrid corn varieties developed at 
the North Dakota Experiment Station are be- 
ing released this year. ; 

The new kinds being released for commercial 
crossing to produce hybrid field seed in 1942 
are Nodakhybrids 201, 202, 203 and 204. These 
are classified as early yellow dent varieties— 
later than Falconer but earlier than Haney 
strain of Minn. No. 13. The maturity range is 
placed at 80 to 84 days. 

In addition to the yield advantages noted in 
these Nodakhybrids, they are reported desir- 
able because of length of stalk, resistance to 
lodging and smut disease and because of the 
height of the ears on the stalk, the latter being 
of particular concern where picking is done by 
machine. 


Hardy Oats for the South 


Heretofore red oats were the only type suit- 
able for growing in the deep South, because all 
commercial common oat varieties were lacking 
in resistance to disease. Strains of common 
winter oats that are hardy and resistant to crown 
rust and smut, selected from a cross between 
Lee and Victoria, are exceeding other varieties 
in yield and quality in several sections of the 
South, according to the annual report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Letoria, Lenoir, and Lelina, three of the most 
promising of these selections, are being increased 
for distribution. Letoria, in extensive hardiness 
tests, has been more resistant to cold than the 
Lee parent. Lenoir and Lelina have been out- 
standing in productiveness in experiments con- 
ducted by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in central North Carolina, where Lee 
has been the leading fall-sown variety. 


Beginning May 11, wholesale and manu- 
facturer pricés, for covered commodities and 
services, must not exceed the highest indi- 
vidual March price level. Starting May 18, 
retail prices must not exceed the highest level 
which each individual seller charged during 
March, 1942, for covered products and serv- 
ices. Starting July 1, no one may charge 
more for services sold at retail or wholesale 
in “connection with a commodity” than he 
charged various classes of trade or purchas- 
ers of same class for similar products or serv- 
ices during March 1942. Only exempted 
items may be sold at above ceiling prices as 
found from March actual sales and bona fide 
quotations. 
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Waxy Corn for Tapioca 


Waxy Iowa Hybrid 939 has been developed 
jointly by the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 
and the Iowa State Experiment Station; 
and a winter crop of foundation seed is now 
being grown in the greenhouses of the re- 
search center at Beltsville, Md. Instead of 
being planted for commercial purposes the 
crop of 100 bus. will be used to produce 
more seed. 

Corn breeding work conducted at the Neb- 
raska Agricultural Experiment Station has 
produced 20 bus. of an open pollinated va- 
riety of the desired “waxy” type. 

The 20 bus. should be sufficient to plant 
about 150 acres, and it is likely that a dozen 
contracts with individual growers will be the 
limit for this year. The experiment station 
is co-operating with a New York starch com- 
pany which is contracting for the crop. 

Japanese interference with shipping from 
the East Indies makes it necessary to provide 
a substitute for tapioca, which is made’ by 
heating starch from the cassava root while 
moist. 

The original waxy corn came to the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture from the Rev. J. M. W. 
Farnham, a missionary in China, 

A few years ago Dr. R. M. Hixon at the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station began 
studying the chemical characteristics of the 
starch from waxy strains of corn supplied 
by department workers. These chemical 
studies soon indicated that the starch of the 
waxy corn had properties more similar to 
those of the starches from root crops than 
the starches commonly obtained from the 
cereal crops. 

It appeared that the starch from the waxy 
corn might have special commercial value 
and in the winter of 1936-37, Dr. M. T. Jen- 
kins, now in charge of corn investigations 
in the department, set about producing a 
waxy hybrid suitable for growing in the corn 
belt. Iowa Hybrid 939 was selected for con- 
version to waxy because of its wide adap- 
tation, and its four parent inbred lines were 
crossed with a waxy strain. ; 

Since then the waxy strains of the four 
lines have been backcrossed to the parent 
lines to regain their qualities of a good com- 
mercial corn and at the same time retain the 
waxy endosperm. 


“Japan” as a word has been cut out of the 
names of rice grades effective May 15, by 
the U:S.DSAS * Sjapan’”. and ~“California- 
Japan” were changed to Southern Pearl and 
California Pearl. Six other grades were 
abolished and placed under “Miscellaneous 
Classes.” 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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Richardson Automatic Scales were re- 
cently installed by Parker Grain & Coal Co., 
Mahomet, Ill.; Clyde Brittain, Saybrook, II1.; 
Federal-North Jowa Grain Co., Anawan, IIl.; 
Dorchester Farmers Elevator Co., Dorchester, 
Ill.; Steward Grain Co., Steward, Ill.; Gray 
Bros., Hull, Ill.; Scholer-Gring Grain Co. and 
Farmers Elevator Co., Seymour, I/l.; Farmers 
Elevator Co., Stonington, Ill.; Stanard-Tilton 
Mlg. Co., Alton, Il. 


Superior “DP” cups were recently in- 
stalled by: John Pfeifer, Homewood, O.; Mor- 
ral Supply Co., Morral, O.; Wisconsin Malting 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Ralston Purina Co., 
LaFayette, Ind.; Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, 
N. J.; Kirk & Fredd, Oxford, Pa.; M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; Broward 
Grain & Supply Co., Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Scudder Grain & Livestock Co., Sumner, Neb.; 
Ralston Purina Co., Omaha, Neb.; Kimbell- 
Diamond Milling Co., Denton, Tex.; Missis- 
sippi Valley Grain ,Co., Muscatine, Ia.; El 
Dorado Oil Mill & Fertilizing Co., El Dorado, 
Ark.; Sherman Elevator Co., Sherman, Ia.; 
Perrysburg Grain & Supply Co., Perrysburg, 
O.; Dailey Mills, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Ralston Purina Co., Lubbock, Tex.; Ralston 
Purina Co.,- Pocatello, Ida.; H. K. Webster 
Co., Richford, Vt.; Staley Milling Co.,. North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Steinlite Moisture Testers were recently 
purchased by: Essex Hybrid Seed Co., River- 
side, Ont.; W. E. Nelson, Clayton, Ill.; S. C. 
Bartlett Co. Freeport, Ill; London Mills 
Farmers Co-op. Co., London Mills, Ill.; Reeves 
Grain & Coal Co., Charlottesville, Ind.; Fayette 
County Farm Bureau Co-op., Connersville, 
Ind.; Lowell Grain & Hay Co., Lowell, Ind.; 
Sullivan Co. Farm Bureau Co-op. Ass’n, Sul- 
livan, Ind.; Farmers Elevator Co., Thornton, 
Minn.; Iowa Farmers Elevator Co., Win- 
field, Ia.; Farmers Co-op. Elevator Co., Clara 
City, Minn.; Farmers Elevator, Easton, Minn. ; 
Farmers Co-op. Elevator’ Ass’n, Hutchinson, 
Minn.; Farmers Elevator Co., Mooreton, N. 
D.; Farmers Elevator & Trading Co., Nash, 
N. D.; Farmers Union Elevator Co., Walhalla, 
N. D.; Arlington Elevator, Arlington, O.; B. 
G. Grain & Supply Co., Bowling Green, O.; 
Melvin Grain Co., Melvin, O.; H. H. Heiser 
Co. and Farmers Market & Supply Co., To- 
ledo, O.; Musselman Co., Biglersville, Pa. 


Washington, D. C.: A comprehensive regu- 
lation establishing maximum prices for ma- 
chines and parts not covered by other price 
schedules was announced May 2 by Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. All outstanding “freeze” 
letters and “informal agreéments” covering 
machinery are superseded by the new regula- 
tion. The measure—titled Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136—is part of the Office of 
Price Administration’s over-all formal price 
stabilization program. Effective May 18, 1942, 
the new regulation specifies Oct. 1, 1941, prices, 
for the machines and parts it covers, at all 
levels of distribution except retail. Oct. 1 
rentals for machines are also established as 
maximum rentals. In addition to providing top 
prices for new machines, the comprehensive 
regulation states formulas for maximum prices 
for rebuilt used machines and parts, and other 
second-hand units. Maximum prices for re- 
built and guaranteed second-hand machines are 
established at 85% of the Oct. 1, 1941, net price 
of the nearest equivalent new machine. For 
other second-hand machines, maximum prices 
are set at 55% of the Oct. 1, 1941, net price 
for nearest equivalent new machine. Maximum 
prices, under the new regulation, are deter- 
mined by reference to price sheets or regular 
quotations used on Oct. 1, 1941, where avail- 
able. In the absence of these, manufacturers’ 
prices are to be determined by the same method 
which prevailed on Oct. 1, 1941, using labor 


rates, materials prices, and overhead rates in 
effect Oct. 1 last year. For machines and parts 
which cannot be priced under either of these 
methods, the proposed price must be submitted 
to the Office of Price Administration for ap- 
proval. If not disapproved within 30 days the 
proposed price becomes the maximum price. 


Increasing Elevating Capacity 
of Legs 


It is apparent by recent surveys that the grain 
storage facilities in the United States are over- 
taxed at the present time, and with the 1942 
crop coming in grain dealers will experience 
difficulty in providing handling and storage fa- 
cilities. Grain elevator operators will be re- 
quired to devote many hours of continuous op- 
eration to handle the grain now in storage and 
the 1942 crop. 

One of the most important functions of gov- 
ernment in time of war is to provide food for 
the armed forces and civilian population, and in 
this connection it becomes necessary to require 
the best material obtainable for-the most effi- 
cient and economical operation to produce same: 

The K. I. Willis Corporation and through its 
many dealers, offers to the grain elevator trade 
its latest line of Superior Elevator Cups. These 
cups are made of pickled steel, electric spot 
welded and warranted not to break, they will 
not crystallize and break under strain. 

Superior Cups have been designed for long 
life and greater capacity. The “CC” cup of the 
latest design may be installed on very close 
centers for large capacities in a wide range of 
belt speeds. The reliable “DP” No. 1, for gen- 
eral work scoops brim full and does not break 
the grain. The “DP” No. 2, is a cup for spe- 
cial purposes, has a large flare, and high speed 
discharge. The “V” type cup has been dis- 
tinctly improved over the old style “V” type for 
better pick up and discharge. These cups are 
claimed to be superior in loading, capacity, dis- 
charging and speed. 


The tank ship Victoria, built by Cargill, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, at Albany, N. Y., and 
sold to an Argentine grain exporter, had two 
holes smashed in its port side by mine or tor- 
pedo and was abandoned by the crew. It was 
so well built, however, it remained afloat and 
the crew of 39 returned and brought the big 
12,500-ton boat to New York with its cargo 
of flaxseed. 


GOODRICH BROS. CO. ELEVATOR 
WINCHESTER, IND. 
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CCC to Purchase Storage Bins 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced that Commodity Credit Corporation 
will purchase grain storage bins from whatever 
sources available to be used in relieving the con- 
gested storage situation in the heavy wheat- 
producing States. The offer provides for the 
purchase of bins having an individual capacity 
of from 1,000 to 2,400 bus. and not to exceed 
a combined capacity of 100,000,000 bus. 

The bins will be used for storing wheat de- 
livered to the Corporation in satisfaction of 
loans and will also be made available to pro- 
ducers who are unable to make other arrange- 
ments for storage of the 1942 crop. 

The offer permits the storage structures to 
be prefabricated or precut and to be made from 
lumber and other materials ordinarily used in 
this type construction. The bins or material 
will be purchased from manufacturers or sup- 
pliers on a contract basis. Individuals and 
firms interested in receiving information should 
apply to the Washington office of Commodity 
Credit Corporation. _ 


Illinois Grain Elevators 


“A large part of the grain storage capacity 
in Illinois is contained in a comparatively few 
large elevators,” says A. J. Surratt, Statistician 
of the Illinois and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture. “Of 1,535 grain elevators reported 
in the State, one large elevator alone has over 
7 percent of the entire bulk grain storage ca- 
pacity in the State; 38 elevators, or less than 3 
percent of the reported total number of eleva- 
tors in the State, have more than half (54 per- 
cent) of the total bulk grain storage capacity 
in the State. On the other hand, 261 elevators 
(about 17 percent of the total number in the 
State) report having bulk storage capacity of 
ten thousand bushels or less; their average is 
about 7,300 bushels, their total bulk grain stor- 
age capacity is 1,920,000 bushels, which is less 
than 2 percent of the State total capacity.” 

“The most common size elevator is about 
20,000 bushel capacity ; 621 elevators, or 40 per- 
cent of the 1,535 elevators reported in the 
State, have capacities between 11 and 30 thou- 
sand bushels, their average being about 20 thou- 
sand bushels; but their total capacity, 12,480,- 
000 bus, is less than 10 percent of the total 
bulk grain storage capacity in the State. Farm 
storage space is not included in these compari- 
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Automatic, Oil Burning 


Direct Heat 


DRIER AND COOLER 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 
VENTILATING CO. 


1211 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Get in the 


Scrap 
America’s war industries need 
Metals 
Paper 
Old Rags 
Rubber 


Get it back in war production 


War and Scrap Iron 


War quickly drains vital materials from a 
peace-time economy. War makes salvage and 
reclamation of materials a necessity. Waste 
of materials vital to the war effort amounts to 
sabotage. It takes men and materials and high 
production to win wars, and the three are 
closely dependent one upon the other. 

Recognizing this, the Office of Production 
Management has set up an Industrial Salvage 
Section, and is sponsoring collection of old 
metals, paper, rags and rubber to aid the 
war industries. 

The Erie Plan of Industrial Conservation, 
which was developed and first effected by lead- 
ing manfacturers in Erie, Pa., and has the en- 
dorsement and approval of OPM, sets up an 
executive com’ite and sub-executive com/ites 
charged with conservation and reclamation of 
vital materials, and with moving these quicl- 
ly back into production. 

Cooperating, OPM’s Buro. of Industrial 
Conservation has issued huge 2-color posters 
for display in the plants of participating indus- 
tries. You can do your part to place scrap ma- 
terials back into production. Get a copy of the 
poster and hang it in your office. Urge farmers 
to bring in their scrap iron. 


Overlapping Agencies a 


Problem 


A. E. Staley, deputy chief of the food branch 
of the W.P.B., speaking before the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, said: 

One of our most difficult problems is the fact 
that various governmental agencies handle some 
phase of food. Obviously, the Department of 
Agriculture is charged with the responsibility 
of the raising of crops; the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with the fixing of prices on finished 
products; the Office of Defense Transportation 
matters involving transportation; the Food and 
Drug Administration on problems involved in 
labeling, and the War Production Board on 
those problems involving processing. 

At this time there is no central head below 
the rank of the President who can coordinate 
all of these activities into a single overall pro- 
gram. As a result, there are times when the 
various branches of the Government may be 
working at cross purposes, which does net make 
the life of the manufacturer any easier. For- 
tunately, the need for better co-ordination is 
generally recognized and it is my hope that 
some forward looking steps will be taken along 
that line in the not too distant future. It 1s 
impossible to predict at this time which respon- 
sibilities may be assigned to each agency. 
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Disc Cylinder Separator 


Separators of Large Capacity 


in Superior Elevator 


The new 4,500,000-bu. elevator of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Ass’n at Superior, Wis., 
has been equipped with five of the largest 
Hart-Carter cleaning units. These include three 
No. 2564 Carter Disc-Cylinder Separators and 
two No. 45 Hart Uni-flow Grain Separators. 
The machines are being used for the cleaning 
of wheat, durum, rye, oats and barley. 

The No> 2564 Carter Disc-Cylinder Separator, 
featuring both discs and cylinders in a single 
operating unit, occupies only seven feet by 
eight feet of floor space and is only eight feet 
four inches in height. It offers exceptional ca- 
pacty per square foot of machine. The Hart 
Uni-flow Grain Separator also fits limited floor 
space while providing a cleaning capacity up to 
2,000 bus per hour. This machine is an all- 
cylinder cleaner designed especially to meet the 
super capacity requirements of terminal eleva- 
tors. It offers many advanced Hart-Carter 
features. 


Wind Ventilates Grain Better 
When Pushing 


In ventilating grain bins, engineers of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have found 
that direct pressure thru cowls that face di- 
rectly into the wind is 2% times as much as 
produced by ventilating systems topped by 
cowls that face away from the wind. 

In other words, according to the investigators 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering, who made the equipment and éar- 
ried out the tests, pushing the air thru the grain 
is much better than pulling it thru. Whether 
the cowl faces into the wind or away from it 
depends on the location of the vane. Tests 
were made at Fargo, N. D., and at Hays, Kan. 

Ventilation of farm grain bins has become 
of greater importance with the increase in the 
use of combine-harvesters which means the 
storage of more grain with a high moisture 
content. 


Uni-Flow Separator 


N. E. Indiana Ass'n Dines 
at Forest Lodge 


Columbia City, Ind—The Northeastern In- 
diana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n held its 
regular meeting Monday evening, May 11, at 
the Wells County State Forest Lodge near 
Bluffton, sixty-eight members and guests were 
present. Orville Badertscher, president, was 
the chairman for the evening. Mr. Walter 
Krueck, Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, led 
the singing. Rev. Matthew Worthman, Bluff- 
ton, gave the inyocation. The address of 
welcome was given by Mayor Franklin Buck- 
ner, Bluffton, and the response was made by 
Mr. Roy Mossberg, Warren. The dinner was 
served by the ladies of the First Evangelical 
and Reformed church, Bluffton. Mr. Carl Wil- 
son, president of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’n invited the group to attend the Mid-Sum- 
mer meeting of the State Ass’n in the Union 
Building, West LaFayette, Monday, June 29. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Major E. L. Olcott, of the Intelligence Divi- 
sion of Indiana. His subject was “Bringing 
Home Our War Efforts.” He said that Amer- 
icans do not yet fully realize that we are at 
war. This condition, he said, is due to the fact 
that we have been misled, misguided and have 
given ourselves over to too much wishful think- 
ing. The United States never has been pre- 
pared for war and history shows that our de- 
sire for peace has cost us many times more 
than it would had we been prepared. 

During the business session it was voted that 
the next meeting of the Northeastern Indiana 
Ass’n be held only on the call by the president. 
This decision was made after consideration of 
the present war conditions. Therefore, it is re- 
quested that the members inform President Or- 
ville Badertscher, Bluffton, if they learn of any 
important matter for the association to act on.— 
L. R. Rumsyre, secretary. 


The W. P. B. has authorized the R. F. C. 
to provide funds for annual production of 
700,000 tons of Buna synthetic rubber. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Seventh Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tale of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,056 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Salesmen handling feeds will be given class 
“B-3” cards entitling them to more gasoline. 

Brewers’ Dried Grains production during 
April amounted to 13,300 tons, against 11,100 
tons in April, 1941, as reported by the 
Lp SID Wy 

Ames, Ia.—Results of 1942 feeding experi- 
ments will be announced on cattle feeders’ 
day, June 26, by Iowa State College. Seven 
lots are being fed different rations. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Directors of the Board 
of Trade have adopted a resolution effective 
May 11 fixing the maximum prices of mill- 
feed for future delivery at $36.50 on bran and 
$36.85 on shorts, per ton. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Chas. S. Cathcart, 
state chemist, has announced that a formula 
need not be re-registered when a mixer 
finds an ingredient unobtainable. The miss- 
ing ingredient may be deleted from the tag 
by a rubber stamp. 


Boonville, Ind—Otto C. Roller, manager 
of the Boonville Mills, reports the demand for 
millfeed quite good now. Poultry feed is ex- 
pected to be in increasing demand all spring 
and summer due to the fact that many farmers 
are raising more poultry.—W.. B. C 

Lincoln, Neb.—The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska has ordered W. W. Cox to pay 
the Ralston Purina Co. $72.16 for feed pur- 
chased, reversing the lower court. Cox failed 
to prove his charge that the hog feed had 
been misrepresented. 


Starch plants are being developed in Idaho 
to provide a market for cull potatoes. By- 
product of this budding industry is a pulp, 
suitable for use as a stock feed. Dried pulp 
is estimated to have a feeding value of $8 to 
$10 per ton; depends for a market upon the 
proximity of feeding sections. 

Binghampton, N. Y.—Among the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants will be Prof. H. C. 
Knandel, of Pennsylvania State College; 
Prof. F. B. Morrison, of Cornell; Prof. E. 
J. Perry, New Jersey College of Agriculture, 
and Prof. Raymond T. Parkhurst. The meet- 
ing will be held in the Arlington Hotel 
June 12 and 13. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Those interested in 
cattle feeding are invited to attend the 20th 
annual Cattle Feeder’s Day, May 29, at Col- 
orado State College. In the forenoon cattle 
will be inspected and results of experiments 
will be reported by R. C. Tom. After a 
Dutch lunch at the College cafeteria Roy M. 
Green, pres. of the College, will tell of the 
markets; Brig. Gen. John A. Warden of Meat 
for the Soldier. 

Pottstown, Pa.—Meeting at the Brookside 
Country Club May 8 the Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Feed Merchants Ass’n elected John 
V. Nolan of Malvern pres.; Clarence Kratz, 
Schwenkville, vice pres.; S. Logan Shana- 
man, Jr., Honey Brook, sec.-treas.; and Har- 
low C. Simpson, Norristown, assistant sec. 
E. Grant Keiser, Oaks, and William Vander- 
grift, West Chester, were named members of 
the executive committee. 


Distillers’ Dried Grains production during 
April totaled 31,700 tons, against 18,100 tons 
in April, 1941, as reported by the U.S.D.A. 
Since the government asked the distillers to 
make industrial alcohol instead of whisky, 
and gave them the feed by-product, the out- 
put of dried grains has increased by leaps 
and bounds. From July 1, to May 1, the 
output totaled 231,000 tons, against 157,500 
tons in the like period of 1940-41. 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind—The Allied Mills have 
added to their staff of scientists J. J. Voll, a 
graduate of the University of Kentucky, 
where he had charge of the poultry farm. 


Supplementing the rations of eight sows 
with wheat germ during the latter part of 
the gestation period and lactation had no 
measurable influence on the birth or wean- 
ing weights of the pigs produced. Additions 
of wheat germ to the ration of fattening 
pigs caused an increase in the feed consump- 
tion of 8.5 percent and in live weight gains 
of 10 percent. Wheat-germ oil had no effect 
on growth of the pigs, and neither wheat 
product affected carcass quality, according 
to E. W. Crampton in. Scientific Agriculture. 


Cheese Meal Valuable 


Cheese meal is produced by powdering the 
parings shaved off cheese before it is processed. 
The composition is very similar to tankage, 
averaging about 60% protein and 7% fat. When 
used to replace tankage in the Wisconsin trio 
mixture, cheese meal increased the average 
daily gain of hogs (1.28 pound as compared 
to 1.23 pound) and lowered the feed required 
for 100 pounds gain (368 pounds compared to 
402 pounds). Enough feed was saved to give 
cheese meal a value of $80 per ton when tank- 
age was worth $50 per ton. 


Program of American Feed 


Mfrs. 


The program committee has eliminated all of- 
ficial recreation programs and will streamline 
the annual meeting of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n on a business basis at French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., June 4 
to 6. 

The sessions will be held as usual on the morn- 
ings of June 4, 5, and 6. There will be no con- 
vention sessions in the afternoons, but there 
will probably be committee meetings, informal 
group conferences and discussions for many who 
are interested in particular problems. The 
speakers are: 

John K. Westberg, in charge of the feed unit 
of the O.P.A. at Washington. 

P. B. Curtis, of Lafayette, Ind., pres. of the 
Ass’n of Feed Control Officials. 

Dr. E. O. Malott, chief of the transportation 
and marketing division of the Office of Agri- 
cultural Defense Relations at Washington, 
speaking on priorities, operating problems, main- 
tenance work and supplies. 

Harry W. Titus, Beltsville, Md., on poultry 
nutrition. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, Wooster, O., 
nutrition. 

Douglas Kirk, chief of the container division 
of the War Production Board. 

Homer I. Huntington, executive director of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board. 

While the golf tournament, which has been 
a feature of the convention for many years, will 
be officially eliminated, the golf links will be 
open to all and those who have no other busi- 
ness on hand in the afternoons will be free to 
play golf or indulge in any other recreation or 
relaxation that they may desire. 

There will be no official dinner or evening en- 
tertainment. There will be an orchestra avail- 
able in the evenings for those who wish to 
dance. The ladies’ bridge party, which has been 
held in past years, will also be eliminated, but 
cards and tables will be available for those who 
may wish to play bridge. 
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Feeds Not Poisonous 


The Division frequently receives complaints 
from feeders that they have sustained a loss of 
livestock and allege that certain feed is respon- 
sible for this loss. Samples of the feed in ques- 
tion accompany these complaints and the Divi- 
sion is requested to examine for the presence of 
poison or other harmful substances. 

During the year covered by this report ten 
such samples have been received and used in 
feeding tests. Six samples of poultry feed were 
fed to chickens of proper age under the direc- 
tion of R. M. Sherwood, Chief; Division of 
Poultry Husbandry, and four samples of stock 
feed were fed to proper animals under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. Schmidt, Chief, Division of Vet- 
erinary Science. In all cases the tests were 
made under close supervision and in no instance 
did we find any poison or other substance pres- 
ent which would cause the sickness or death of 
animals.—Division of Feed Control Service, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Medium Grinding Best 


In a series of digestion trials with cows the 
South Dakota Exp. Sta. in Circ. 34 compared 
the utilization of whole, medium-ground, and 
fine-ground corn and oats. Medium grinding 
and fine grinding were accomplished by using 
a 7/16-in. and a 1/16-in. screen, respectively, in 
a hammer mill. In each case the grain was fed 
in combination with alfalfa hay, in equal parts 
by weight. 

Assuming a constant value for alfalfa in all 
cases, an equivalent amount of nutrients was 
provided in 119.3, 100, and 96.2 lb. of whole, 
medium-ground, and fine-ground corn, respec- 
tively, and in 105.1, 100, and 103.3 1b. of whole. 
medium-ground, and fine-ground oats. 

It is concluded that from the standpoint of 
food value obtained, palatability, cost, and ease 
of mixing and handling the medium grinding of 
grain, which is just sufficient to break up the 
kernels into several portions, is the best prac- 
tice in preparing grain for dairy cows. 


Minerals for Hogs 


By C. L. SHrewssury at Purdue Nutrition 
School 


What minerals do hogs require in their ra- 
tion? At the outset we may say that 2 per 
cent of a mineral mixture of limestone 10 parts, 
steamed bone meal 10 parts and salt 1 part, 
supplements most hog feeds in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. This does not mean that hogs 
do not require iron, iodine, copper and other 
minor elements, but only that most natural feeds 
contain these elements in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy their requirements. 

Purdue experiments have shown that grow- 
ing hogs require 0.35 per cent of phosphorus 
and 0.50 per cent of calcium in their ration 
for optimum results. Other workers have re- 
ported lower figures. These minerals should be 
fed in a ratio of approximately 1.5:1. The fol- 
lowing have been reported as the requirements 
of swine for other minerals: Iron, 30 milli- 
grams per 100 pounds body weight daily ; cop- 
per, 5 milligrams; iodine, 80 to 160 micrograms, 
and salt 0.5 per cent of the ration. Unfortu- 
nately the requirements for these elements rep- 
resent little more than an intelligent guess in 
some cases. 

In hog rations, we need to be concerned 
mainly about the sources of calcium and phos- 
phorus. Limestone and wood ashes supply only 
calcium, steamed bone meal and rock phosphate 
supply both calcium and phosphorus, and super- 
phosphate supplies phosphorus. Of these, the 
use of rock phosphate of high fluorine content 
should be avoided. 

Altho there is a question as to whether 
fluorine is a necessary mineral, experiments 
have shown that excessive amounts in the ra- 
tion will result in serious teeth and bone abnor- 
malities and retarded growth. It has been rec- 
ommended that hog minerals should not con- 


tain more than .45 per cent or the grain ration 
not more than .014 per cent of fluorine. 


Feed Testing in Texas 


The 36th annual report on the inspection of 
feedingstuffs sold in Texas during the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1941, gives the results of chemi- 
cal feed analysis and microscopical examination 
of 3,579 samples, by the Texas Agri. Exp. Sta- 
tion. 

The tonnage of feedingstuffs sold in Texas has 
increased from 485,805 tons in 1906-07, to the 
maximum of 1,814,092 tons during the 12 months 
ending Aug. 31, 1941. 

One of the best showings made by any manu- 
facturer of feeds was that of the Ralston Purina 
Co., whose 56 samples showed not one with ex- 
cess of crude fiber, and only 2 with a slight de- 
ficiency of protein and fat, while in nearly all 
cases the percentage of valuable ingredients con- 
siderably exceeded the guaranties. 


Vitamin A from Whale Liver Oil 


The Laboratories of Distillation Products at 
Rochester, N. Y., have discovered that a sub- 
stance obtained from whale liver oil when heated 
to 500 degrees Fahr., in a molecular vacuum 
still, yields vitamin A. 

A report on the process was presented to the 
American Chemical Society by Dr. Norris D. 
Embree and Edgar M. Shants, of the labora- 
tories. 

Carotene, as Dr. Embree pointed out, is con- 
verted by the animal body into vitamin A, but 
all efforts to bring about-this change in labora- 
tory research have failed. Kitol, as the new 
substance is named, is biologically inactive. 

Kitol, which occurs most plentifully in whale 
liver oil, is found in all other liver oils except 
those from certain fresh water fish. 

“Tt is the first precursor to be converted to 
vitamin A in the laboratory,” the report reads, 
“and, in this sense, the decomposition product 
of kitol is a synthetic vitamin A.” This vitamin 
has never before been synthesized. 

As far as known, the kitol in the large quan- 
tities of whale liver oil that have been used in 
recent years had gone to waste. The discovery, 
it was maintained, will double the amounts of 
vitamin obtained from the whale liver at a time 
when larger quantities of this vitamin are 
needed. 


Maximum Prices of Meat Scraps 
and Tankage 


The method of reducing maximum prices of 
meat scraps and digester tankage of low protein 
content is changed to a protein basis by Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
74, effective May 5. 

Maximum prices of meat scraps in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 74 were established 
at $5 per ton and digester tankage at $6 per ton 
below the seller’s highest prices during the 
January 20-March 20, 1942, period. This re- 
duction amounted to 10 cents per unit of protein 
for 50 per cent meat scraps and 60 per cent 
digester tankage, the grades in which sales 
volume is largest. It amounted to more’ than 
10 cents per unit-on grades of lesser protein 
percentages. 

In trade practice, the product is priced ac- 
cording to protein content. Thus, sellers of 
lower grades have had to bear a greater bur- 
den than sellers of higher grades. For exam- 
ple, sellers of 45 per cent meat scraps should 
have taken a reduction of only $4.50 under cus- 
tomary trade practices, but the original regula- 
tion required them to take a $5 reduction. 

The O.P.A. intends to equalize the cut-back 
on terms of unit of protein for all sellers. 
Thus, Amendment No. 1 provides that the re- 
duction shall be on the basis of 10 cents per 
unit of protein, instead of a straight $5 for 
meat scraps and $6 for digester tankage. 
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New Trade-Marks for Feedstuffs 


FARM FEED MFG. CO., Litchfield, Minn. 
‘No. 446,795. “Providall’’ for poultry, cattle 
and stock feeds. 

KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. No. 449,- 
488. The word ‘“Kel-Centrate,” for feed in- 
gredient or supplement to animal feeds. 

KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. No. 436,- 
055. The word “Attaboy” for live stock feed, 
food for dogs and other carniverous animals. 

FOSTER CANNING CO., Napoleon, O. 
No. 450,851. The representation of a dog’s head 
and the word “Heathrwin,’ for canned dog 
food. 

CENTRAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Hagerstown, Md. No. 446,862. The words “Fa- 
mous Feed,” for feeds for poultry, dairy, hogs, 
steers and horses. 


Constituents of Poultry Feeds 


By R. V. Boucuer of State College Before 
Pennsylvania Feed Manufacturers and Dealers 

Within the past 20 years, the science and 
practice of poultry nutrition have advanced 
rapidly, stimulated by the increasing importance 
of the poultry industry which has grown from 
a side line in agricultural practice, to a business 
which surpasses in gross sales such activities as 
hog production and total grain growing. 

This rapid growth of the industry has been 
accompanied by changes in methods of produc- 
tion. In the intensive systems used today, the 
health of the flock can be maintained only by 
intelligent management and im this, a knowledge 
of nutrition plays a very large part. When birds 
have access to good range, deficiencies in the 
ration may be compensated for, but with the in- 
troduction of batteries for the growing stock and 
indoor management for hens, it soon became evi- 
dent that slight errors in feeding might be dis- 
astrous. 

The change in diet from the so-called “nat- 
ural” foods consisting largely of bugs, worms, 
grass and grains found in the barn lot, was not 
the only important difference between the old 
and new systems of poultry management. Birds 
have been bred for increased egg production, 
many entire flocks averaging more than 200 eggs 
per hen per year. It logically follows that a 
greater proportion of the production is out of 
the natural season, that is, during the fall and 
winter months. During the short days, lights 
are commonly used to lengthen the day to 12 or 
15 hours. Coupled with this out of season egg 
production there is out of season incubation and 
brooding. 

Broilers are now produced in great numbers 
every month in the year, and early fall produc- 
tion from pullets requires earlier hatching in 
the spring. Thus, artificial methods are en- 
countered on every hand in modern poultry 
practices. Each of these introduce factors that 
complicate the feeding problem which becomes 
constantly more complex. 

As an accompaniment of these radical changes 
in management practices we find equally drastic 
changes in some.of the common constituents of 
poultry rations. Economic pressure has resulted 
in the widespread use of by-products in feeds. 
Wheat bran and middlings are examples of by- 
products which are held in high esteem as con- 
stituents of poultry feeds. Modern methods of 
manufacture are changing the nature of some 
feeds and these wheat by-products may be no 
exception. With the increasing demand for 
wheat germ, the degerminated grain will yield 
bran and middlings which are sure to carry de- 
creased vitamin potency. 

This is an example of a possible change in 
two major constituents of poultry feed which 
would be difficult to detect by the feed manu- 
facturer no matter how carefully he selected his 
materials, since it would not be revealed by a 
chemical analysis of the product, and only the 
poultryman whose young stock failed to grow or 
whose hens went out of production would real- 
ize that something was wrong. You are likely 
to be confronted with this type of problem more 
and more often in the future. 
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Ground Grains Exempt from 
Price Ceiling 


The American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n 
wired the O. P. A. as follows: 


“We are being besieged with requests for im- 
mediate clarification of position of cracked, 
ground or pulverized corn, oats and wheat under 
General Maximum Price Regulation Order. Do 
these products when so cracked, ground or pul- 
verized as such and in themselves qualify them 
as raw and unprocessed agricultural commod- 
ities’? If not considered as ‘remaining in sub- 
stantially original state’ first processors face se- 
vere financial sacrifice in absorbing difference 
between their March high selling price of their 
products and advancing cash grain _ prices. 
Would appreciate your interpretation by collect 
wire immediately if at all possible, because of 
time element.” 


Pres. R. M. Field received the following of- 
ficial interpretation from the legal department 
of the O. P. A.: 


“Amendment No. 1 supplemental regulation 
No. 1 effective May 11, 1942, excludeS ‘ground 
grain feeds’ defined as follows: ‘Ground grain 
feeds means whole grains and seeds which are 
ground only for the purpose of feeding animals.’ 
In this definition ‘ground’ means pulverizing, 
cracking, crushing and other milling processes to 
prepare the whole grain and seeds for use as 
animal feeds.”’ 


Digestive Systems of Farm 


Animals 


By C. L. SuHrewssury of Purdue University 
mest intelligent understanding of livestock feed- 
ing requires an elementary knowledge of the 
digestive systems 6f farm animals. Strange as 
it may seem, we sometimes fail, to consider 
anatomy in our feed calculations and experi- 
mental plans. 

The hog has the simplest system; feed going 
direct from the mouth, to the stomach, to the 
intestines and receiving concentrated action in 
each unit. This type of digestive system, which 
is also possessed by man, is adapted to handling 
concentrated feed nutrients with low fiber and 
bulk content, or feedingstuffs that require little 
mechanical disintegration before digestion. 

The cow and sheep have more complicated 
systems designed to handle bulky, fibrous feeds 
that require special disruption of the cells before 
the stomach can digest and free the important 
feed elements for absorption. These systems 
consist in order, of a mouth, that inadequately 
breaks up the feed, a four compartment stomach, 
three compartments of which soften and disin- 
tegrate it with the aid of bacteria and the fourth 
part, or true stomach containing the enzymes 
that effect true digestion. 

The horse is peculiar in that its digestive sys- 
tem is similar to the hog except that intestinal 
capacity is larger. This is of particular inter- 
est in that the horse usually is fed rations more 
nearly like those fed to ruminants although their 
digestive system is more comparable to that of 
the hog. The nutrition of the horse has been 
neglected more than that of the other farm ani- 
mals. It is surprising how little is known about 
the actual requirements of this important animal. 

The digestive system of the chicken repre- 
sents a distinctly different type which would on 
first thought seem to be the most inefficient of 
all. A mouth without teeth receives the food 
and transfers it to a crop or temporary store 
house, from which it passes into a rudimentary 
stomach. Digestion is by no means complete 
here but a gizzard or grinder further breaks 
down the feed and digestion goes to completion 
in the intestine. One fact should be noted, that 
after the feed is manipulated and disintegrated, 
intestinal digestion and absorption are similar in 
all farm animals. % 

All livestock require practically the same basic 
food elements. These are carbohydrates for 
energy and fat manufacture; fats for energy and 
reserve food storage; proteins for tissue growth 
and repair; minerals for bone development and 
for numerous unknown or imperfectly under- 
stood body reactions; vitamins, which are essen- 
tial as catalysts in animal metabolism; and 
water, the medium of all reactions in the body. 
All of these must be present in the ration in 


balanced proportion and in a form suitable for 
the particular animal that is fed. 


Program of Retail Feed Men 


Speakers scheduled for the 17th annual con- 
vention of the Central Retail Feed Ass’n at the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., June 8 and 
9 are: 

Tom G. Dyer, Des Moines, Ja., on You Gain 
—You Lose. 

Dr. G. Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin, on 
Relation of Soil Depletion to the Formulation of 
Feed. 

John K. Westberg, Washington, D. C., 
of the Feed & Grain Section. 

Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y., on 
Merchandising for the Feed Dealer. 
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John Cudahy, former ambassador, on The 
Foreign Scene. 

Jimmy Conzelman, coach of the Chicago 
Cardinals professional football team. 

James Murphy, Burlington, Wis., afid Pat 


Buttram, of WLS, Chicago, in a feed question 
and answer program. 

Monday evening there will be the usual ban- 
quet, floor show and dancing. The entertain- 
ment is being furnished and planned by the Mil- 
waukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 

Tuesday morning, June 9, the annual meeting 
of the corporation will be held and new directors 
elected. There will also be a special feed quiz 
program of a surprise type and with some well- 
known judges. In addition there will be one or 
two speakers who will have timely messages for 
the trade. 

Tuesday noon there will be the annual stag 
luncheon at the Blatz Brewing Co. The Blatz 
firm will again serve lunch and refreshments for 
the guests to climax the convention. 


When Karotale Ais Needed 


When rations for hogs are balanced mainly 
or entirely with tankage, meat scraps, fishmeal, 
skimmilk, or buttermilk, no minerals other 
than salt are needed. With those animal by- 
products very little salt is necessary, only 4% 
or at most %4% of the entire ration. 

When little or no animal protein is fed, or 
when home-grown grains are balanced with mill 
feeds like soybean oil meal, linseed meal, or 
wheat middlings (all of which grains and seed 
by-products are poor in lime but fairly rich in 
phosphorus), it is necessary to add about 3% 
pound high-calcium ground limestone, or about 
1 pound dolomitic limestone. to every 100 
pounds of the feed mixture. When more than 
1 pound limestone of either grade has been 
added, the results have not been so good. The 
combination of about 0.5% bone meal and 0.5% 
limestone—1.0% of equal parts bone meal and 
limestone, or 1.0% of one part bone meal and 
two parts limestone—has given good results in 
rations that have been balanced with soybean oil 
meal. Soybean oil meal is somewhat lower in 
phosphorus than are linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, wheat middlings, and wheat bran, hence 
the addition of a small-amount of phosphorus 
by way of bone meal may at times be in place. 
Tn all of these experiments the pigs were kept 
under practical conditions, in summer on pas- 
ture, and at other times in dry lot with paved 
outdoor runs. 

Instead of high-calcium ground limestone, the 
following may be used: marl, ovster shells, clam 
shells, and calcium carbonate. Wisconsin lime- 
stone, with considerable magnesium, has been 
fairly satisfactory. Wood ashes have only about 
half as much lime as has ground limestone, and 
about 2% of wood ashes instead of 3% to 1% 
limestone is needed in grain mixtures. 

A common home-mixed mineral mixture of 
40 pounds bone meal, 40 pounds ground lime- 
stone, and 20 pounds salt, may be very helpful 
in certain hog rations. Generally, however. the 
expense of bone meal or other high-priced 
phosphorus mineral may be saved and only 
limestone used. A cheap and satisfactory hog 
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mineral mixture which supplies a small amount 
of phosphorus, is one made up of 1 part bone 
meal and 2 parts limestone. This may be fed 
as 1% of the grain mixture, or may be fed 
free-choice.—Bull. 454, Wis. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Oulo 


INSTALL 


for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 

AJACS Pulverizer 

ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 

CORN Cutter and Grader 

Vertical Feed Mixer 

Truck Dumps and other equip- 

ment. Write for information. 
Distributors or Sales 


Ww A N T E D— Representatives in 


Northeast and other open territories. Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis .Minn 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
es pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date, Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
23H years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
eight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY —Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 

industry, the fundamental principles 

involved in various poultry practices, 

and important economic factors in 

producing and marketing poultry prod- 

a 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 

Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 

TURKEY MANAGEMENT — Marsden and Martin 

Because of the recognized ability of 

the authors, this, the first complete, 

non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 

duction should prove of great value to 

both large and small producers. 708 

pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 

thorough index, 120 illustrations. 

' Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 

Nothing is more productive of profit thar 

healthy poultry. These books will aid you 

in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Oregon Feed and Seed Men 


Convene 


President Dan Hogan, in opening the 11th 
annual convention of Oregon Feed & Seed Deal- 
ers at the Multnomah Hotel in Portland, May 
22, congratulated the convention committee on 
bringing out the largest registration, 800, in 
the history of the organization. This was oc- 
casioned by the addition of the Oregon seed deal- 
ers, and outsiders who desired especially to hear 
Herman Sites, Oregon Director, Office of De- 
tense Transportation, give the latest interpre- 
tation of the new federal trucking and delivery 
regulations. He stressed particularly the 15- 
mile delivery rules under Sec. No. 6, and that 
dealers should check frequently with their gas- 
oline records against deliveries. 

Dealers were informed that where in 1941 
they used 100 gallons, that they would likely 
use, or get more than 72 gallons in 1942, and do 
all possible to make their trucks more effi- 
cient. The speakers admonished the farmers 
to haul in their trucks only for their own farms, 
and not for any neighbors, or The Regiment of 
USA Fieldmen will get you if you don’t watch 
out. 

Truckers, it was stated, must keep to their 
regular established routes, and not try and take 
in any additional territory, instead to cut it 
down all possible. Always to load to capacity. 
Endeavor to make deliveries but once a month 
hereafter. 

It will be found that all new laws of the 
Defense Transportation Act will conform with 
those of the I.C.C. or Public Utility. Excep- 
tions to the rules will be frowned upon except 
in the most extreme cases—and not too many 
will be granted. 


DR. HARRY SCHOTH, Oregon State Col- 
lege, outlined most interestingly Seed Produc- 
tion problems, stressing particularly the rotat- 
ing of crops, increased endeavors to produce 
quality seeds, fertilizers, insect control and har- 
vesting and cleaning of seed crops. He called 
attention to the elimination of some of the old 
varieties of seeds that did not make money for 
the grower, and the planting of new ones which 
WILL make the grower money. 

Dr. Schoth emphasized briefly that WAR has 
definitely entered the picture, which had greatly 
changed production methods, and that while it 
was most desirable to strive for better quality, 
that with the many new seeds, that also more in- 
sects and disease of plants could be expected. 

While in the past this area in the great Pa- 
cific Northwest had depended on imports, it was 
found that they are now in the export section, 
and that the middle west and eastern points will 
more and more look to this section for their 
seeds of many varieties. 

It was pointed out that much land had reached 
a point of saturation on many seeds, and that 
it would now be necessary to make frequent ro- 
tation of seeds, in order to insure a good and 
paying crop. Improved quality and orderly mar- 
keting go hand in hand. 

Insects in many sections and many varieties 
of plants are on the increase. Care should be 
taken in killing mildew on legumes and vetches, 
especially the new varieties of the latter, and 
also to do all possible to stop rots and rusts, 
etc. Aphis and weevils, and of the latter there 
are now many varieties. Rotating crops plus 
artificial means helps to eliminate these pests. 

Dr. Schoth gave also timely information on 
_ old and new clovers, and also the new alfalfa, 
which to date is known only as A-136. He also 
dwelt on the various grasses, fescue, creeping 
red, also big blue grass, and new strains of rye 
grass. 


FRANK McKENNON, Division of Enforce- 
ment, State Department of Agriculture, out- 
lined methods and changing of Seed Sampling 
and thanked the dealers for their past co-opera- 
tion—and yet declared that the rules this year 
would be even stricter and must be adhered to 
to the letter. It has been found necessary, due 
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to changes, to train a number of college men to 
assist in the field sampling. 


He cited the case of some California dealers 
who had been not too careful in fumigation, and 
in issuing shady certificate and run foul of the 
laws. He urged that Oregon dealers fumigate 
according to regulation formulas. He promised 
that the mileage on cars used by his field men 
would be held to the minimum. 


G. R. HYSLOP, Oregon State College, elab- 
orated upon Seed Testing and Certificates. He 
said that in spite of the many new rules, lack of 
teachers and sometimes equipment—plans were 
being made to carry forward a progressive pro- 
gram throughout the year. 


PERCY LEWIS urged dealers to place their 
orders for bags at once with the manufacturers, 
and if this is not done, it will be just too bad. 
Make whatever bags you have do double duty— 
asking the consumer to return them to your 
stores promptly. Handle carefully and do not 
allow them to get wet. 


The Human Element in Business was the 
subject of an inspirational address by Rey. 
Charles Lee, which would likely have been of 
more interest after the War Clouds have dis- 
appeared. 

The Youthful Patricia Ostroot, daughter of 
the well known grain exporter Paul Ostroot, 
received a real ovation from the assembled grain 
dealers for her interpretation of The Constitu- 
tion. 


Much interest was shown by dealers on the 
1942 remarks as streamlined by Dr. Samuel 
Lepkovsky, Division of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of California, under the heading 
Poultry Nutrition and the Present Emergency. 
Quantity and quality of product was stressed by 
the speaker. 

Pearl Harbor was the subject of a timely ad- 
dress by State Senator Douglas McKay, former 
feed dealer of Salem. 


_Dr. G. Bernard Noble of Reed College out- 
lined a rather gloomy picture in his address on 
The War Effort and the Task That Lies Ahead. 
Gordon Burlingham was elected president. 
The convention closed with the proverbial 
banquet and floor show in the Arabian Room, 


ably presided over by R. R. Pooley, chairman. 
—F. K. H. 


Vitamin A Restrictions Relieved 


for Feed Trade 


Vitamin A restrictions applying to the feed 
industry have been relieved somewhat by the 
War Production Board’s Apr. 10 amendment 
to its limitation order L-40. Purpose of the 
revision, said WPB’s announcement, is ‘‘to 
stimulate a greater production of poultry and 
eggs thru a more liberal use of vitamin A in 
feedstuffs.” 


The revision allows unrestricted use of vita- 
min A oils in feeds where such oils have been 
blended before Feb. 10. Thus feed dealers and 
manufacturers who had stocks of vitamin A oil 
on hand as of Feb. 10 will be allowed to use 
them up before it becomes necessary to change 
their formulas to conform to feed content re- 
strictions. 

The original order barred use in feeds of 
vitamin A oils with a potency higher than 12,- 
000 units per gram. While transactions in 
fish liver oils continue subject to the provisions 
and restrictions of general preference order 
M-71, this restriction on the potency of fish 
oils which may be used in feed has been 
changed to an allowance of vitamin A units in 
the finished feed. 

The amendment prohibits, beginning Apr. 10, 
manufacture of feeds containing more than 1,000 
units of vitamin A derived from fish liver, or 
fish oils per pound, except chicken, turkey and 
duck breeding feeds and turkey starting and 
growing feeds which may contain 2,000 units 
of vitamin A per pound. 
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Receiving 
Books 


For Grain Buyers 


Farmer’s Deliveries. A convenient form 
for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. Tare weight is entered 
immediately under gross to facilitate 
subtraction. Two hundred pages of linen 
ledger paper, ruled 20 lines to a page, 
thus accommodating 4,000 loads. Well 
bound in cloth, with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 380. Weight 2% 
Ibs. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily 
determine total amount of any grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 loads. Well printed 
on linen ledger paper, bound in cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Order 
Form 321. Weight 234 Ibs. Price $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book. Each man’s grain is 
entered on his own page. Both debits 
and credits are posted to the ledger. 
Contains 252 numbered pages and 28 
page index, size 10%x15% inches, will 
accommodate 10,332 loads. Printed on 
linen ledger, bound in extra heavy black 
cloth covers, with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight 5 Ibs. Order Form 23. 
Price $4.40, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of farmers’ grain. 
Loads may be entered in consecutive 
order, or different sections of the book 
may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Weight 8 lbs. Order Form 
‘12AA. Price $2.80, plus postage. 


Duplicating Receiving Book, designed to 
facilitate the recording of loads re- 
ceived from farmers. Book contains 
225 leaves, size 12x12 inches with 33 
lines each, perforated down the middle; 
the inside half of the leaf remains in 
the book, and the outer half with the 
same ruling printed on the reverse side, 
folds back over the inside half with car- 
bon between. It may also be used by 
line agents in making daily reports. 
Check bound with canvas back, nine 
sheets of carbon. Weight 4% Ibs. Or- 
der Form 66. Price $2.85, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used 
first as a Stock Book by posting the 
receipts daily, weekly or monthly from 
some other portion of this book, or from 
any other scale book, giving a page to 
the grain handled; Second, as a pa- 
trons’ ledger, by giving a full or half 
page to each patron; Third, pages may 
be used to enter each load of grain re- 
ceived in consecutive order under their 
respective headings. Contains 200 num- 
bered pages with 44 lines to page, and 
a 28-page index, size 814x13%, ruled 
with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. 
Printed on linen ledger paper and well 
bound in black cloth sides with keratol 
back and corners. Weight 2% Iba. Or- 
der Form 43. Price $3.30, plus postage. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Sedro-Woolley, Wash.—Ten thousand 
baby chicks were given away to patrons of 
their feed store by Lentz & Nelson, not more 
than 10 to a person. The same day 1,700 
chicks of heavier breed were sold. 

Farmers apparently are going ahead with 
plans to increase chicken and turkey produc- 
tion. The hatchery output of baby chicks in 
March was 25 per cent larger than a year 
earlier, and the number of eggs set was 18 
per cent larger. The number of turkey poults 
hatched in March also was greater than a year 
earlier —U.S.D.A. 


War Interference with Supply 
of Poultry Proteins 


By Dr. H. J. Atmouist, University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture 

Interference by the war with the production 
and import of certain widely used sources of 
protein for poultry feeding has presented a pos- 
sibility that the supplies of these feedstuffs may 
in the near future dwindle toward the vanish- 
ing point. 

If the production of poultry meat and eggs 
is to be maintained, or even increased as re- 
quested by the federal government, other pro- 
tein sources must be adopted to take the place 
of much of the fish meal and imported meat prod- 
ucts that have, heretofore, been relatively abun- 
dant. 

The principal substitutes for these animal pro- 
tein concentrates are the oil-cake meals, the pro- 
teins of which are generally less complete in 
the amino acids required by the chick. The most 
efficient utilization of combinations of these 
vegetable protein concentrates with the animal 
protein sources that remain available becomes 
primarily a problem of amino acid content, a 
problem which was not serious during the days 
of plentiful supplies of fish meals, etc. 

It is unfortunate that information on the 
amino acid content of the mixed proteins of 
feedstuffs is very scanty. Furthermore, only 
relatively recent determinations can be consid- 
ered reliable. As methods of improving the ac- 
curacy of amino acid determinations have been 
evolved, it has become increasingly obvious that 
most of the old data must be regarded as un- 
reliable. 


Concentrate Feeding for 
Laying Flocks 


3y C. W. Carrick of Purdue 


With the evidence available at present it 
would seem more practical for most poultry 
keepers to mix concentrates with a suitable 
quantity ef ground grains to form a mash, to 
be kept available in hoppers. Along with this 
mash an allowance of grain should be given 
each day; the amount will vary according to 
body size of the breed and according to the 
composition of the mash. 

The manufacturer should specify the propor+ 
tion of ground grains to mix with his con- 
centrate to form a mash and the _ propor- 
tion of grain to be fed daily per 109 fowls 
when the mash is kept available. His specifica- 
tions should take into account the “balance” of 
the ration as finally consumed. If too much 
grain is fed, less mash will be consumed and 
the intake of certain factors may be insufficient. 

The feeder should seek to carry out the in- 
structions of the manufacturer, unless there are 
very good reasons to the contrary. To add 200 
pounds of ground grain to 100 pounds of a 32 
per cent concentrate for a mash to be fed with 
about equal parts of grain is like adding extra 
ground grain to an ordinary laying mash and 
then feeding equal parts of grain with the mix- 
ture. 

The important thing in any system of feed- 


ing is to supply the nutritional factors in ade- 
quate amounts at low cost. To reduce costs 
by over-diluting the concentrate with grains 
may mean failure to supply enough of the fac- 
tors needed. 


Alfalfa Meal Quality 


By Dr. A. R. Winter, Department of Poultry 
Husbandry, Ohio State University 

Alfalfa meal is or should be used in mixed 
feeds as a substitute for green grass range. It 
is used primarily as a source of vitamins A 
(carotene) and G (riboflavin). It also sup- 
plies other vitamins such as E and K, proteins, 
minerals and other nutrients. Alfalfa meals are 
made from alfalfa hay. Therefore, the quality 
of the hay determines the quality of the meal. 

PURITY.—Good alfalfa contains not more 
than 5 per cent of other grasses and foreign 
material. The presence of weeds, bromegrasses, 
stubble and the like will-lower the vitamin con- 
tent of the meal and reduce its palatability and 
feeding value. 


GREEN COLOR.—The presence of natural 
green color in alfalfa hays is the most impor- 
tant indication of their carotene content. Color 
should also be the best indication of carotene 
content and feeding value of alfalfa meals. A 
lack of natural green color may indicate: plants 
being too mature before cutting, bleaching in 
the sun, getting wet during the curing process, 
fermentation or heating, overheating or long 
continued heating during dehydration, a high 
fiber and low leaf content, the presence of for- 
eign material, or old age and long storage. 

PROTEIN CONTENT.—The higher the 
protein content of an alfalfa meal, the higher 
the percentage of leaves and, if the color is 
good, the greater the carotene content and feed- 
ing value of the product. The higher the pro- 
tein content of a meal the lower the fiber con- 
tent and vise versa. If alfalfa is cut at the 
initial to one-half bloom stage it will contain 
more than 17 per cent protein and will make a 
good alfalfa meal. 

Ohio feed control officials recognize the li- 
censing and sale of 20 per cent protein alfalfa 
leaf meal, 17 per cent protein alfalfa meal and 
13 per cent protein alfalfa meal. A 13 per cent 
protein meal contains too much stem material 
and not enough leaves to make it desirable for 
use in mixed feeds. 

FINENESS.—Alfalfa meals ground to a fine 
powder are probably not as palatable and prob- 
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Long Life 
Built with cast side frames. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 
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ably do not retain their nutritive value as well 
as more coarsely ground meals. Chickens pre- 
fer coarsely ground to finely ground mash feed- 
stuffs. The greater the surface exposed, as in 
the case of fine grinding, the greater the chances 
for oxidation and loss of carotene. 

Young plants contain more nutrients than old 
ones. The age is indicated by the color, leafi- 
ness and protein content of the meal. Method 
of curing, storage conditions and age of the 
meal influence its carotene content. Color gives 
some measure of its value. ~Carotene analysis 
is necessary for a close check, since the caro- 
tene loss is more rapid than the color. 


Production of Turkeys 


Production of turkeys in 1941 totaled 33,189,- 
000 birds, or 2 per cent less than in 1940, 42 
per cent above the 10-year (1930-39) average, 
and 25 per cent above the 5-year (1935-39) 
average. Production was up in 27 states, down 
in 18 states, and showed no change in 3 states. 

Texas led all states in the production of tur- 
keys in 1941 with a total of 3,564,000, followed 
-by California with 3,506,000, and Minnesota 
with 3,187,000. Other leading states were lowa, 
Oregon, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska, in the order named.—U.S.D.A. 
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Meeting the War-Time Poultry 
Feed Situation 


H. J. Almquist of the University of Califor- 
nia, G. F. Heuser of Cornell University, and 
R. M. Bethke of the Ohio Experiment Station, 
have approved the following report for the 
National Research Council. 

The immediate problem which the poultry- 
man faces due to the war is adjustment in his 
rations to supply adequate protein, and vitamins 
A, D, riboflavin, and the water-soluble factors 
usually associated with riboflavin. This is due 
to the decreased supply of fish oils, the diver- 
sion of large amounts of dried skimmilk to 
human needs, and the possible shortage of cer- 
tain protein supplements in. some areas. 


VITAMINS A AND D: The vitamin A 
and D supply from fish oils has been greatly 
decreased. Fortunately, however, the produc- 
tion of D-activated animal sterols in this coun- 
try has developed to the stage where vitamin D 
in this form can be plentifully supplied. Experi- 
mental work has shown that vitamin D in the 
form of activated animal sterols can be sub- 
stituted for vitamin D from fish oils on the 
basis of their vitamin-D potency, as determined 
by the A.O.A.C. chick assay. 

Poultry that are exposed to, direct sunshine 
when out of doors, in sun porches, or sun 
yards will receive adequate vitamin D so that 
it is unnecessary to include it in the ration. 

Since the use of D-activated animal sterols 
or exposure to direct sunshine does not provide 
the vitamin A usually furnished by fish oils, it 
is essential that the vitamin A content of the 
ration be given consideration when vitamin D 
is supplied by these methods unless ample 
green feed is available. 

Vitamin A must also be considered in light 
of War Production Board Limitation Order 
L-40, released Feb. 10, 1942, which limits the 
amount of vitamin A from fish oils which can 
be used in feeds. This order, as amended on 
Apr. 10, 1942, prohibits, beginning Apr. 10, 
1942, the manufacture or preparation of feeds 
which in the form recommended to be con- 
sumed, to contain more than 1,000 U.S.P.XI 
units of vitamin A derived from fish or fish 
liver oils per pound. Chicken, turkey, and duck 
breeding feeds and turkey starting and grow- 
ing feeds are permitted under this amended 
-order to contain 2,000 U.S.P.XI units of vita- 
min A derived from fish or fish liver oil per 
pound. However, the order states that these 
restrictions “shall not apply to stocks of fish or 
fish liver oils which on Feb. 10, 1942, were in 
the hands of, or in transit to, or blended and 
held in stock for the account of, persons who 
have purchased such oil for use by them as one 
of the ingredients of their manufactured feeds.” 
This restriction on the use of vitamin A from 
fish oils makes it necessary to pay more atten- 
tion to the use of green forage, alfalfa meals, 
and dried cereal grasses as sources of vitamin 
A. The vitamin A requirements of poultry can 
be adequately met by green grass range or 
feeding adequate amounts of fresh greens. The 
requirements can also be met by the use of 
yellow corn and alfalfa meals. However, it 
must be recognized that alfalfa meals vary 
greatly in their vitamin A content, according to 
_ research reports and reports from Feed Con- 
trol Officials in several states. In general, de- 
hydrated meals contain more vitamin A than 
sun-cured meals. Losses of vitamin A potency 
occur during storage of the meal. The extent 
of loss will depend upon the length of time in 
storage and storage conditions. Care must be 
exercised in the purchase and use of alfalfa 
meals when they are to serve as one of the 
main sources of vitamin A in poultry rations. 


MILK PRODUCTS: Dried milks have 
been largely used in poultry rations to furnish 
riboflavin and associated factors. Because of 
their bigh price and unavailability due to the 
diversion of large amounts of whole and 
skimmed milk to human needs, substitutions 


should be made where possible in the interest 
of economy. These substitutions should be 
made on the basis of supplying as nearly as 
possible the equivalent protein and vitamin 
values previously furnished by the dried milk. 

Dried skimmilk will furnish about 8,000-9,000 
micrograms (units) of riboflavin per pound. 
Dried buttermilk will furnish slightly more 
than dried skimmilk. In addition to riboflavin, 
these products contain other water-soluble fac- 
tors. Since these latter factors cannot be ex- 
pressed quantitatively at present, substitution 
must be made chiefly on the basis of the ribo- 
flavin values. Milk replacements should be 
made on the basis of riboflavin assays or guar- 
antees whenever possible. 

Under present conditions, the most available 
and dependable dried milk replacement is dried 
whey. In addition to containing approximately 
10,000-11,000 micrograms (units) of riboflavin, 
dried whey contains the other water-soluble fac- 
tors of dried milks. The production of dried 
whey has been increased greatly, and whey is 
available generally in most sections of the 
country at a lower price than dried milks. 


OTHER RIBOFLAVIN CARRIERS with 


approximate riboflavin values per pound are: 
Micrograms 
(units) 
per pound 
Commercial liver meal’ ...........%4 18,000-20,000 
Butyl and ethyl alcohol fermenta- 

Pier OS OMICS eee be inf eyiie veo eb eines oye 2 18,000-50,000 
Dried distillers’ solubles’........... 11,000-13,000 
Distillers’ dried grains with solubles 6,000- 7,000 
Alfalfa meal (dehydrated 17-20 per 

COMM EPROCE MI tel gh cs curved ones s 
Dried brewers’ yeast (45 per cent 

MOVOLOMM Mie ee Gays oS win csial'e 00 \ehes weve 15,000-18,000 


7,000- 8,000 


High-grade alfalfa meals or fresh greens can 
be used as partial milk substitutes in many in- 
stances. Five per cent of alfalfa meal in the 
mash ration is safe, although under some con- 
ditions un to 8 per cent can be used. 

According to published and some unpublished 
reports, commercial liver meal, alcohol fermen- 
tation residues, dried distillers’ solubles, distill- 
ers’ dried grains with solubles added, and dried 
brewers’ yeast can be used as milk replacements 
to supply riboflavin and associated factors. Un- 
fortunately, liver meal and alcoho! fermenta- 
tion residues are genera'ly not obtainable. Altho 
work has shown that the above-mentioned prod- 
ucts can be used as milk replacements to supply 
riboflavin, they should be used only when the 
poultrvman or user has definite assurance of 
their riboflavin content. In some instances cau- 
tion must be used because of their laxative ef- 
fect. 

Dried milks contain from 32 to 35 per cent 
protein, which must be provided for in sub- 
stituting for milk. The difference in protein 
between the amount present in milk and that 
supnlied by the substitute can be furnished bv 
adding additional protein concentrates, such as 
fish meal, meat scraps, or soybean oil meal. 
Products like peanut meal and corn gluten meal 
can be used in limited anantities in poultry 
rations but cannot be considered as substitutes 
for animal proteins. 


SOURCE OF PROTEIN: The quality of 
the protein is of fundamental importance in 
poultry rations. It is necessary to use some 
feeds of animal origin, such as meat scraps and 
fish meal. One-half of the protein, other than 
that furnished by the cereals, can come from 
vegetable sources like soybean oil meal or pea- 
nut meal. Under some conditions, even larger 
quantities of the vegetable protein concentrates 
can be utilized, particularly soybean oil meal. 
When more than one-half of the supplemental 
protein comes from vegetable sources, it is 
necessary to add additional calcium and phos- 
phorus to the ration, This can be accomplished 
by the use of steamed bone meal. 

NOTE: Suggested rations or formulas are 
purposely omitted because of sectional and local 
variations in availab'e feeds, feed prices, and 
feeding practices. 

The poultryman or feed dealer should contact 
his state agricultural college or experiment sta- 


tion, poultry department, or extension service 
for their recommendations of rations and meth- 
ods of feeding, 


“Dealers in coal in the retail field, if they 
require financial help in building up coal 
stocks, and if they purchase coal for ship- 
ment from the mines before Aug. 1, 1942, 
may apply for loans direct to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporatoin or thru their local 
Pee ame pie M. Nelson, chairman W. 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 


Attrition mills 

Alfalfa meal 

Beet pulp 

Blood, dried 

Bone meal 

Brewer’s dried grains 

Buttermilk, dried, 
semi-solid 

Calcium, carbonate, 
phosphate 

Cocoanut oil meal 

Cod liver oil 

Charcoal 

Commercial feeds 

Corn germ meal 

Cottonseed meal, 
cake 

Dog food 

Feed mixers 

Feed concentrates 

Percentage feeders 

Fish meal 


Iron oxide 

Kelp 

Limestone 

Linseed meal, cake 
Meat meal, scrap 
Mill feeds 
Minerals 

Mineral Mixtures 
Molasses 

Oyster shell, crushed 
Peanut meal 

Peat moss 
Phosphates, rock 
Potassium iodide 
Poultry grits 
Rabbit feed 

Salt 

Sardine oil 
Screenings 

Sesame meal 

Skim milk, dried 
Soybean, meal 
Formulas 

Gluten, feed, meal 
Hammer milis 
Todine 


Tankage 
Vegetable ofl 
Yeast for feeding 


Information Bureau 
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327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 


Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 175 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
43%4 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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TRADE MARK REG., U. S. A. 


SPECIALIZATION 


AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Since dust produced by the handling and processing of grain has 
been known to be a hazard to human life, health, and property, the 
“Day” name has been synonymous to DUST CONTROL. 


Constant application to this problem and continuous striving to im- 
prove equipment and practices has resulted in greatly improved results. © 


That is why “Day” engineered and installed systems are now rec- 
ognized by grain processors and handlers everywhere as the standard 
of efficiency and economy in modern Dust Control. 


THE DAY COMPANY — 2zritster tvs 


In Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


